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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The knowledge of the origin of cultivated plants h 
interesting to agriculturists, to botanists, and even to 
historians and philosophers concerned with the dawnings 
jof civilization. 

I discussed this question of origin in a chapter in my 
work on geographical botany ; but the book has become 
scarce, and, moreover, since 1855 important facts have 
been discovered by travellers, botanists, and archae- 
ologists Instead of publishing a second edition, I have 
drawn up an entirely new and more extended work, 
which treats of the origin of almost double the number of 
species belonging to the tropics and the temperate zones. 
It includes almost all plants which are cultivated, either 
on a large scale for economic purposes, or in orchards and 
kitchen gardens. 

I have always aimed at discovering the condition and 
th^ habitat of each species before it was cultivated. It 
®as needful for this end to distinguish from among 
mumerable varieties that which should be regarded as 
he most ancient, and to find out from what quarter of 
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the globe it came The problem is more difficult than it 
appears at first sight. In the last century and up to 
the middle of the present, authors made little account 
of it, and the most able have contributed to the pro- 
pagation of erroneous ideas I believe that three out 
of four of Linnseus' indications of the original home of 
cultivated plants are incomplete or incorrect His state- 
ments have since been repeated, and in spite of what 
modern writers have proved touching several species, 
they are still repeated in periodicals and popular woiks 
It IS time that mistakes, which dajjg^ in some cases from 
the Greeks and Komans, should be i^orrected The actual 
condition of science allows of such correction, provided \ 
we rely upon evidence of varied character, of which 
some portion is quite recent, and even unpublished ; and 
this evidence should be sifted as we sift evidence in his- 
torical research. It is one of the rare cases in which 
a science founded on observation should make use of 
testimonial proof. It will be seen that this method 
leads to satisfactory results, since I have been able to 
determine the origin of almost all the species, sometimes 
with absolute certainty, and sometimes with a high 
degree of probability. 

I have also endeavoured to establish the number of 
centuries or thousands of years during which each 
species has been in cultivation, and bow its cultu3|||, 
spread in different directions at successive epochs. 

A few plants cultivated for more than two thousand 
j^eais, and even some others, are not now known in n 
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topontaneoRS, that is, wild condition, or at any rate this 
condition is not proved. Questions of this nature are 
subtle They, hke the distinction of species, require 
much research in books and in herbaria I have even 
been obliged to appeal to the courtesy of travellers or 
botanists in all parts of the world to obtain recent 
information, I shall mention these in each case with 
the expression of my grateful thanks. 

In spite of these records, and of all my researches, 
there still remain several species which are unknown 


wild. In the cases where these come from regions 
not completely expkred by botanists, or where they 
bejong to genera as yet insufficiently studied, there is 
hope that the wild plant may be one day discovered. 
But this hope is fallacious in the case of well-known 
species and countries We are here led to form one of two 
hypotheses ; either these plants have since history began 
so changed in form in their wild as well as in their 
cultivated condition that they are no longer recognized 
as belonging to the same species, or they are extinct 
species. The lentil and the chick-pea probably no longer 
exist in nature ; and other species, as wheat, maize, the 
broad bean, and carthamine, which are very rarety found 
wild, appear to be in course of extinction. The number of 
cultivated plants with which I am here concerned, being 
^ tyo hundred and forty-nine, the three, four, or five species, 
.^xtinct or nearly extinct, is a large proportion, represent- 
■vig a thousand species, out of the whole number of phane- 


^Dgams. This destruction of forms must have taken 

j. ® 
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place during the short period of a few hundred centuries, 
on continents where they might have spread, and under 
circumstances which are commonly considered unvarying 
This shows how the history of cultivated plants is allied 
to the most important problems of the general history of 
organized beings. 


Geneva, 1882 
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General Eemarks. 


CHAPTER I 

IN WHAT MANNER AND AT WHAT EPOCHS CULTIVATION 
BEGAN IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

The traditions of ancient peoples, embellished by poets, 
have commonly attributed the first steps in agriculture 
and the introduction of useful plants, to some divinity, oi 
at least to some great emperor or Inca. Reflection shows 
that this is hardly probable, and observation of the 
attempts at agriculture among the savage tribes of our 
own day proves that the facts are quite otherwise. 

In the progress of civilization the beginnings are 
usually feeble, obscure, and limited There are reasons 
why this should be the case with the first attempts at 
agriculture or horticulture. Between the custom of 
gathering wild fruits, grain, and roots, and that of the 
regular cultivation of the plants which produce them, 
there are several steps. A family may scatter seeds 
around its dwelling, and provide itself the next year 
with the same product in the forest Certain fruit trees 
may exist near a dwelling without our knowing whether 
they were planted, or whether the hut was built beside 

B 
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them in order to profit by them. War and the chase 
often interrupt attempts at cultivation. Rivalry and 
mistrust cause the imitation of one tribe by another to 
make but slow progress. If some groat personage com- 
mand the cultivation of a plant, and institute some cere- 
monial to show its utility, it is probably because obscure 
and unknown men have previously spoken of it, and 
that successful experiments have been already made. 
A longer or shorter succession of local and short-lived 
experiments must have occurred before such a display, 
which is calculated to impress an already numerous public 
It is easy to understand that there must have been de- 
termining causes to excite these attempts, to renew them, 
to make them successful. 

The first cause is that such or such a plant, oflering 
some of those advantages which all men seek, must be 
withm reach. The lowest savages know the plants of tlieir 
country ; hut the example of the Australians and Patago- 
nians shows that if they do not consider them productive 
and easy to rear, they do not entertain the idea of culti- 
vating them. Other conditions are sufficiently evident : a 
not too rigorous climate; in hot countries, the moderate 
duration of drought ; some degree of security and settle- 
ment, lastly, a pressing necessity, due to insufficient 
resources in fishing, hunting, or in the production of 
indigenous and nutritious plants, such as the chestnut, 
the date-palm, the banana, or the breadfruit tree. When 
men can live without work it is what they like best. 
Besides, the element of hazard in hunting and fishing 
attracts primitive, and sometimes civilized man, more 
than the nide and regular labour of cultivation. 

I return to the species which savages aro disposed to 
cultivate. They sometimes find them in their own 
country, but often receive them from neighbouring 
peoples, more favoured than themselves by natural con^ 
ditions, or already possessed of some sort of eivilizaiion 
When a people is not established on an island, or ii ^ 
some place difficult of access, they soon adopt certaii 
plants, discovered elsewhere, of which the advantage is 
evident, and are thereby diverted from the cultivation of 
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tlie poorer species of their own country. History shows 
us that wheat, maize, the sweet potato, several species of 
the genus Panicum, tobacco, and other plants, especially 
amiuals, were widely diffused before the historical period. 
These useful species opposed and arrested the timid 
attempts made here and there on less productive or 
less agreeable plants. And we see in our own day, in 
various countries, barley replaced by wheat, maize pre- 
ferred to buckwheat and many kinds of millet, while some 
vegetables and other cultivated plants fall into disrepute 
because other species, sometimes brought from a distance, 
are more profitable The difference in value, however 
great, which is found among plants already improved by 
culture, is less than that which exists between cultivated 
plants and others completely wild Selection, that great 
factor which Darwin has had the merit of introducing 
so happily into science, plays an important part when 
once agiiculture is established; but in every epoch, and 
•especially in its earliest stage, the choice of species is 
more important than the selection of varieties. 

The various causes which favour or obstruct the 
beginnings of agriculture, explain why certain regions 
have been for thousands of years peopled by husbandmen, 
while others are still inhabited by nomadic tribes It is 
clear that, owing to their well-kno’wn qualities and to the 
favourable conditions of climate, it was at an early period 
found easy to cultivate rice and several leguminous plants 
ill Southern Asia, barley and wheat in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt, several species of Panicum in Africa, maize, 
the potato, the sweet potato, and manioc in America. 
Centres were thus formed whence the most useful species 
were diffused. In the north of Asia, of Europe, and of 
America, the climate is unfavourable, and the indigenous 
plants are unproductive; but as hunting and fishing 
offered their resources, agriculture must have been intro- 
duced there late, and it was possible to dispense with the 
good species of the south without great suffering. It 
was different in Australia, Patagonia, and even in the 
south of Africa, The plants of the temperate region in 
our hemisphere could not reach these countries by 
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reason of ilie distance, and those of the intertropical 
zone were excluded by great drought or bj' the absence ot 
a high temperaturcc At the same time, the indigenous 
species are very poor. It is not merely the want of 
intelligence or of security which has prevented the in- 
habitants from cultivating them The nature of the 
indigenous flora has so much to do with it, that thc‘ 
Europeans, established in these coimtiies for a hundred 
years, have only cultivated a single species, the Tetra- 
gonia, an msignificant green vegetable. I am awaie 
that Sir Joseph Hooker ^ has enumerated more than a 
hundred Austrahan species which may be used in somc^ 
way 5 but as a mattei of lact they were not cultivated 
by the natives, and, in spite of the improved methods of 
the English colonists, no one does cultivate them This 
clearly demonstrates the pimciple of which I spoke just 
now, that the choice of species is more important than 
the selection of varieties, and that there must be valuable 
qualities in a wild plant in order to lead to its cultivation. 

In spite of the obscurity of the beginnings of culti- 
vation in each region, it is certain that they occurred at 
very different periods. One of the most ancient examples 
of cultivated plants is in a drawing representing figs, 
found in Egj^t in the pyramid of Gizeh The epoch of 
the construction of this monument is uncertain Authors 
have assigned a date varying between fifteen hundred and 
four thousand two hundred years before the Christian era 
Supposing it to be two thousand years, its actual age 
would be four thousand years Now, the construction 
of the pyramids could only have been the work of a 
numerous, organized people, possessing a certain degree of 
civilization, and consequently an established agriealttux*, 
dating from some centuiies back at least ^ In China, two 
. thousand seven hundred years before Christ, the Emperoi 
Chenming instituted the ceremony at v^diich eveiy }x^aj‘ 
five species of useful plants are sown — rice, sweet potato, 
wheat, and two kinds of millet.^ % Those plants must 

Hooker, Flora TasmanifV, i p cx 

® Bx’otschnoidcr, On the Sfiidn and Valve of Qh me Botamcal TFor/uS 

P 7 
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have been cultivated for some time in certain localities 
before they attracted the emperor's attention to such a 
degree. Agriculture appears, then, to be as ancient in 
China as in Egypt. The constant relations between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia lead us to suppose that an 
almost contemporaneous cultivation existed in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Nile And it may have been 
equally early in India and in the Malay Archipelago. 
The history of the Dravidian and Malay peoples does 
not reach far back, and is sufficiently obscure, but there 
is no reason to believe that cultivation has not been 
known among them for a very long time, particularly 
along the banks of the rivers. 

The ancient Egyptians and the Phoenicians propa- 
gated many plants in the region of the Mediterranean, 
and the Aryan nations, whose migrations towards Europe 
began about 2500, or at latest 2000 years BC, carried 
with them several species already cultivated in Western 
Asia We shall see, in studying the history of several 
species, that some plants were .probably cultivated in 
Europe and in the north of Africa prior to the Aryan 
migration This is shown by names in languages more 
ancient than the Aryan tongues, for instance, Finn, 
Basque, Berber, and the speech of the Guanchos of the 
Canary Isles However, the remains, called kitchen- 
middens, of ancient Danish dwellings, have hitherto 
furnished no pi oof of cultivation or any indication of the 
possession of metal.^ The Scandinavians of that period 
lived principally by fishing and hunting, and perhaps 
eked out their subsistence by indigenous plants, such as 
the cabbage, the nature of which does not admit any 
remnant of traces in the dung-heaps and rubbish, and 
which, moreover, did not require cultivation. The absence 
of metals does not in these northern countries argue a 
greater antiquity than the age of Pericles, or even the 
palmy days of the Roman republic. Later, when bronze 

* Be Naidaillac, Les P}eTimms Homines et Us Temps Fr^mtonques, 
3. pp 266, 268 ^The absence of traces of agncaltee among these 
remains as, moreoTer, corroborated by Heer and Cartailhao, both well 
versed in the discoyenes of archasology. 
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was known in Sweden — b , region far removed from 
then civilized countries — ^agriculture had at length been 
introduced Among the remains of that epoch was 
found a carving of a cart drawn by two oxen and driven 
by a man.^ 

The ancient inhabitants of Eastern Switzerland, at a 
time when they possessed instruments of polished stone 
and no metals, cultivated several plants, of w^hich some 
were of Asiatic origin. Heer ^ has shown, in his admirable 
work on the lake-dwellings, that the inhabitants had 
intercourse with the countries south of the Alps They 
may also have received plants cultivated by the Iberians, 
who occupied Gaul before the Kelts At the period 
when the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Savoy pos- 
sessed bronze, their agricultme was moie varied It 
seems that the lake-dwellers of Italy, when in possession 
of this metal, cultivated fewer species than those of 
Savoy, ^ and this may be due either to a greater antiquity 
or to local cmcumstances. The remains of the lake- 
dwellers of Laybach and of the Mondsee in Austria 
prove likewise a completely primitive agriculture ; no 
cereals have been found at Laybach, and but a single 
grain of wheat at the Mondsee ^ The backward condition 
of agriculture in this eastern part of Europe is contrary 
to the hypothesis, based on a few words used by ancient 
historians, that the Aryans sojourned first in the region 
of the Danube, and that Thrace was civilized before 
Greece. In spite of this example, agriculture appears 
in general to have been more ancient in the temperate 
parts of Europe than we should be inclined to believe 
fiom the Greeks, who were disposed, like certain modern 


^ M Montelius, from Carfcailhac, JReviief 1875, p. 237 

® Heer, Dw FJlanzen dei^ Pfahlhaute7i, m 4to, Zurich, 1865, Sco Ihc* 
article on ” 

® FotmUf PJtude P) clmtoi de la 8avoiet in 4to, 1870 , Cas?fcelfiancD, 

^nto7*no alia Stazione lacmtie di Lagosza; and SoxtloUi, Salle 
^lante della torhieta della Lagozaaj m the de la Soc* Ital des Seton,, 
Nat, 1880 

* Much, Miitheil d, Antliropol Ge<s m Wten vol. vi ; Sackon, Sihl)Ci\ 
Akad W%en , vol vi. Lottei of Hoer on these woiVs and analysis of 
them m Naidaillac, i. p. 247. 
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writers, to attribute the origin of all progress to their 
own nation. 

In America, agriculture is perhaps not quite so 
ancient as in Asia and Egypt, if we are to judge from 
the civiKzation of Mexico and Peru, which does not date 
even from the first centuries of the Christian era. How- 
ever, the widespread cultivation of certain plants, such 
as maize, tobacco, and the sweet potato, argues a con- 
siderable antiquity, perhaps two thousand years or there- 
abouts. History is at fault in this matter, and we can 
only hope to be enlightened by the discoveries of archaeo- 
logy and geology. 



CHAPTER IL 


:^tETHODS FOE DISCOVEEI2TG OE PEOVING THE OEIGHST OF 
SPECIES 

1 General reflections As most cultivated plants have 
been under culture from an early period, and the manner 
of their inti eduction into cultivation is often little known, 
different means are necessary in order to ascertain their 
origin For each species we need a research similar to 
^ those made by historians and archseologists— a varied 
research, in which sometimes one process is employed, 
sometimes another ; and these are afterwards combmed 
and estimated according to their relative value. The 
naturalist is here no longer in his ordinary domain of 
observation and description; he must support himself 
^ by historical proof, wWch is never demanded in the 
laboratory; and botanical facts are required, not with 
respect to the physiology of plants — a favourite study of 
the present day — but with regard to the distinction of 
species and their geographical distribution. 

I shall, therefore, have to make use of methods of 
which some are foreign to naturalists, others to persons 
versed in historical learning. I shall say a few words 
of each, to explain how they should be employed and 
what is their value. 

% Botany, One of the most direct means of dis- 
covering the geographical origin of a cultivated species, 
is to seek in what country it grows spontaneously, and 
without the help of man. The question appears at the 
first glance to be a simple one. It seems, indeed, that * 
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by consulting floras, works upon species m general, 
or herbaria, we ought to be able to solve it easily in 
each particular case Unfortunately it is, on the contrary, 
a question which demands a special knowledge of botany, 
especially of geographical botany, and an estimate of 
botanists and of collectors, founded on a long experience 
Learned men, occupied with history or with the inter- 
pretation of ancient authors, are liable to grave mistakes 
when they content themselves with the first testimony 
they may happen to light upon in a botanical work 
On the other hand, travellers who collect plants for a 
herbarium are not always sufliciently observant of the 
places and circumstances in which they find them 
They often neglect to note down what they have 
/remarked on the subject. We know, however, that a 
plant may have sprung from others cultivated in the 
n^ighbomhood , that birds, winds, etc , may have bc^me 
the seeds to great distances; that they are sometimes 
brought in the ballast of vessels or mixed with their 
cargoes Such cases present themselves with respect 
to common species, much more so with respect to culti- 
vated plants which abound near human dwellings. A 
collector or traveller had need be a keen observer to 
judge if a plant has sprung from a wild stock belonging . 
to the flora of the country, or if it is of foreign origin. ^ 
When the plant is growing near dwellings, on walls,* 
among rubbish-heaps, by the w^'ayside, etc., we should be 
cautious in forming an opinion 

It may also happen that a plant strays from cultiva- 
tion, even to a distance from suspicious localities, and 
has nevertheless but a short duration, because it cannot 
in the long run support the conditions of the climate oi 
the struggle with the indigenous species. This is what ‘ 
is called in botany an advenUw species. It appears . 
and disappears, a proof that it is not a native of the 
country. Every flora offers numerous examples of this 
kind. When these are more abundant than usual, the 
I ublie is struck by the circumstance. Thus, the troops 
hastily summoned from Algeria into France in 1870, 
disseminated by fodder and otherwise a number of 
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African and southern species which excited wonder, but 
of which no trace remained after two or three winters 
Some collectors and authors of floras are very careful 
in noting these facts. Thanks to personal relations 
with some of them, and to frequent references to their 
herbaria and botanical works, I flatter myself I am 
acquainted with them. I shall, therefore, willingly 
cite their testimony in doubtful cases. For certain 
countries and certain species I have addressed myselt 
directly to these eminent naturalists. I have appealed 
to their memoiy, to their notes, to their herbaria, and from 
the answers they have been so kind as to return, I have 
been enabled to add unpublished documents to those 
found in works already made public. My sincere thanks 
are due for information of this nature received from 
Mr. 0. B Clarke on the plants of India, from M. Boissier 
on those of the East, from M Sagot on the species of 
French Guiana, from M. Cosson on those of Algeria, from 
MM. Decaisne and Bretschneider on the plants of China, 
fi’om M. Pancic on the cereals of Servia, from Messrs. 
Bentham and Baker on the specimens of the herbarium 
at Kew, lastly from M. Edouard Andre on the plants of 
Amemea. This zealous traveller was kind enough tq 
lend me some most interesting specimens of specif 
cultivated in South America, which he found presenting 
every appearance of indigenous plants. 

/ A more difficult question, and one which cannot bje 
solved at once, is whether a plant growing wild, witli 
all the appearance of the indigenous species, has existe^l* 
in the country from a very early period, or has been 
introduced at a more or less ancient date 

For there are naturalized species, that is, those that 
are introduced among the plants of the ancient flora, and 
which, although of foreign origin, persist there in such a 
manner that observation alone cannot distinguish them, so 
that historical records or botanical considerations, whether 
simple or geographical, are needed for their detection. 
In a very generi sense, taking into consideration the 
, lengthened periods with which science is concerned, nearly 
all species, especially in the regions lying outside the 
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tropics, have been once naturalized ^ that is to say, they 
have, from geographical and physical circumstances, 
passed from one region to another. When, in 1855, I 
put forward the idea that conditions anterior to our 
epoch determined the greater number of the facts of the 
actual distribution of plants — ^this was the sense of 
several of the articles, and of the conclusion of my two 
volumes of geographical botany ^ — it was received with 
considerable surprise. It is true that general considera- 
tions of palaeontology had just led Dr Unger, ^ a German 
savant, to adopt similar ideas, and before him Edward 
Eorbes had, with regard to some species of the southern 
counties of the British Isles, suggested the hypothesis 
of an ancient connection with Spain.^ But the proof 
that it is impossible to explain the habitations*;^ the 
whole number of present species by means of the “Son- 
ditions existing for some thousands of years, made a 
greater impression, because it belonged more especially 
to the department of botanists, and did not relate to 
only a few plants of a single country. The hypothesis 
suggested by Forbes became an assured fact and capable 
of general application, and is now a truj^Df science All 
that IS written on geographical or zoological botany rests 
upon this basis, which is no longer contested. 

This principle, in its application to each country and 
each species, presents a number of diificulties ; for when 
a cause is once recognized, it is not always easy to dis- 
cover how it has affected each particular case. Luckily, 
so far as cultivated plants are concerned, the questions 
which occur do not make it necessary to go back to 
very ancient times, nor to dates which cannot be defined 
by a given number of years or centuries No doubt the 
modern specific forms date from a period earlier than 
the great extension of glaciers in the northern hemi- 

^ Alph. de Candolle, Geograplm Botaniqm Ratsomi^Bi chap. 3: p, 
1056 ; chap. 33., XIX , xxvii. 

* Unger, Vet such eine? Geschichie der Pfianzmwelt, 1852. 

® Forbes, On the Connection between the Bisit ilufion of the Bwisting 
Fauna and Mom of the Bittish Isles, with the Geological Changes luhich 
have affected their Area, in 8fo, Memoirs of the Geological Suriey, voi L 
184G. 
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sphere — a phenomenon of several thousand years’ duration, 
if we aie to judge from the size of the deposits transported 
by the ice ; hut cultivation began after this e]>och, and 
even in many instances within historic time We havc‘ 
little to do with previous events. Cultivated species 
may have changed their abode before cultivation, or in 
the course of a longer time they may have changed their 
form , this belongs to the general study of all organized 
life, and we are concerned only with the examination 
of each species since its cultivation or in the time 
immediately before it This is a great simplification 
^ The question of age, thus hmited, may be approached 
by means of historical or other records, of which I shall 
presently speak, and by the principles of geographical 
botany. ' 

I shall briefly enumerate these, in order to show 
in what manner they can aid in the discovery of the 
geographical origin of a given plant. 

As a rule, the abode of each species is constant, or 
nearly constant. It is, however, sometimes disconnected ; 
that is to say, that the individuals of which it is com- 
posed are found in widely separated regions. Those eases, 
which are extremely interesting in the study of the 
vegetable kingdom and of the surface of the globe, are 
far from forming the majority. Therefore, when a culti- 
vated species is found wild, frequently in Europe, more 
rarely ^in the United States, it is probable that, in spiti‘ 
..-of its i ndigeno us appearance in America, it has l)ecome 
naturalized after being accidentally transported thither. 

The genera of the vegetable kingdom, although 
usually composed of several species, are often eonfijKMi 
to a single region. It follows, that the more species 
included in a genus ail belonging to the same quartei 
of the globe, the more probable it is that one of the 
species, apparently indigenous in another part of tli(‘ 
^woiid, has been transported thither and has bccouKi 
naturalized there, by escaping from cultivation. Tliis 
is especially the case with tropical genera, because they 
are more often restricted either to the old or to the new 
world 
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Geographical botany teaches us what countries have 
genera and even species in common, in spite of a certain 
distance, and what, on the contrar}-, are very different, 
in spite of similarity of climate or inconsiderable dis~ 
tance. It also teaches us what species, genera, and 
families are scattered over a wide area, and the more 
limited extent of others. These data are of great assist- 
ance in determining the probable origin of a given 
species Naturalized plants spread rapidly I have 
quoted examples elsewhere ^ of instances within the last 
two centuries, and similar facts have been noted from 
year to year The rapidity of the recent invasion of 
ATiachaTis AlsmOjStTvmi into the rivers of Europe is well 
known, and that of many European plants in New 
Zealand, Australia, California, etc., mentioned in several 
floras or modem travels 

The great abundance of a species is no proof of its 
antiquity. Agave AimncaTia, so common on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, although introduced from America, 
and our cardoon, which now covers a great part of the 
Pampas of La Plata, are remarkable instances in point. 
As a rule, an invading species makes rapid way, while 
extinction is, on the contrary, the result of the strife of 
several centuries against unfavourable circumstances ^ 

The designation which should be adopted for allied 
species, or, to speak scientifically, allied forms, is 
problem often presented in natural history, and more 
often in the category of cultivated species than in others. 
^These plants are changed by cultivation Man adopts 
new and convenient forms, and propagates them by 
artificial means, such as budding, grafting, the choice of 
seeds, etc. It is clear that, in order to discover the origin 
of one of these species, we must eliminate as fai as possible 
the forms which appear to be artificial, and concentrate our 
attention on the others. A simple reflection may guide 
this choice, namely, that a cultivated species varies, 
chiefly in those paxts„for which it is cultivated. The 
othei'S remain unmodified, or present trifling' alterations, . 

^ A. de Caaidolle, G4o^raplm Botamque Eaison%4ej cEap. vii. and s. 

® Ibid., chap, vxn p. 804 
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of which the cultivator takes no note, because they ai(' 
useless to him. We may expect, therefore, to finil thv 
fruit of a wild fruit tree small and of a doubtfully 
agreeable flavour, the grain of a cereal in its wihl stat(‘ 
small, the tubercles of a wild potato small, the loaves of 
indigenous tobacco narrow, etc , without, however, going 
so far as to imagine that the species developed rapidly 
under cultivation, for man would not have begun to 
cultivate it if it had not from the beginning presented 
some useful or agreeable qualities. 

When once a cultivated plant has been reduced to 
•such a condition as permits of its being reasonably 
compared with analogous spontaneous forms, wo hav(^ 
still to decide what group of nearly similar plants it is 
^proper to designate as constituting a species. Botanists 
alone are competent to pronounce an opinion on tliis 
question, since they are accustomed to appreciate differ- 
ences and resemblances, and know the confusion of 
certain works in the matter of nomenclature. This is 
not the place to discuss what may reasonably be termed 
a species. I have stated in some of my articles the 
principles which seem to me the best As their applica- 
tion would often require a study which has not been 
made, I have thought it well occasionally to treat quasi- 
specific forms as a group which appears to me to corre- 
spond to a species, and I have sought the geographical 
origin of these forms as though they were really specific. 

" To sum up botany furnishes valuable means ol' 
guessing or proving the origin of cultivated plants and 
for avoiding mistakes. We must, however, by no moans 
forget that practical observation must be supplemented 
by^ research in the study. After gaining information 
from^ the collector who sees the plants in a given spot 
or district, and who draws up a flora or a catalogue of 
species, it is indispensable to study the known or ]>r()bable 
geographical distribution in books and in herbaria, and 
to reflect upon the principles of geograjihical botany 
and on the questions of classification, which cannot bV 
done by travelling or collecting. Other researchoH, of 
which I shall speak presently, must be combined with 
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those of botany if we would arrive at satisfactory con- 
clusions 

3. Arclimology cvtid Paheo^itology The most direct 
proof which can be conceived of the ancient existence 
of a species in a given country is to see its recognizable 
fragments in old buildings or deposits, ot a more or less 
ceitain date. 

The fruits, seeds, and different portions of plants 
taken from ancient Egyptian tombs, and the drawmgs* 
which surround them in the pyramids, have given rise 
to most important researc les, which I shall often have to 
mention. Nevertheless, there is a possible source of error , 
the fraudulent introduction of modern plants into the 
sarcophagi of the mummies. This was easily discovered 
in the case of some grains of maize, for instance, a plant 
of American origin, which were introduced by the Arabs;, 
but species cultivated in Egypt within the last two oi 
three thousand years may have been added, which would 
thus appear to have belonged to an earlier period. The ' 
•tumuli or mounds of North America, and the monuments ‘ 
of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, have furnished 
records about the plants cultivated in that part of the 
world. Here we are concerned with an epoch subsequent 
to the* pyramids of Egypt 

The deposits of the Swiss lake-dwellings have been 
the subject of important treatises, among which that of 
Heer, quoted just now, holds the first place. Similar 
jworks have been published on the vegetable remains 
found in other lakes or peatmosses of Switzerland, Savoy, 

. Germany, and Italy. I shall quote them with reference 
to several species. Dr Gross has been kind enough to 
send me seeds and fruits taken from the lake-dwellings 
of Neuch^tel, and my colleague. Professor Heer, has 
favomred me with several facts collected at Zurich since 
the publication of his work. I have already said that 
the rubbish-heaps of the Scandinavian countries, called 
kitchen-middens, have furnished no trace of cultivated 
vegetables. 

The tufa of the south of France contains leaves and 
other remains of plants, which have been discovered by 
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MM Martins, Planchon, cle Saporta, and other savants 
Their date is not, perhaps, always earlier than that of the 
iirst lacustrine deposits, and it is possible that it agrees 
with that of ancient Egyptian monuments, and of ancient 
Chinese boobs. Lasidy, the mmeralogic strata, with 
" which geologists are specially concerned, tell us much 
about the succession oi vegetable forms in different 
countries; but here we are dealing with epochs far 
anterior to agriculture, and it would be a strange and 
certainly a most valuable chance if a modern cultivated 
species were discovered m the European tertiary epoch. 
No such discovery has hitherto been made with any 
certainty, though uncultivated species have been recog- 
nized in strata prior to the glacial epoch of the noithein 
^hemispheie For the rest, if we do not succeed in 
finding them, the consequences will not be clear, since 
it may be said, either that such a plant came at a later 
date from a different legion, or that it had formerly 
another form which renders its recognition impossible 
in a fossil state. 

4 History. Historical records are important in order 
i to determine the date of certain cultures in each country 
They also give indications as to the geographical origin 
of plants when they have been propagated by the migra- 
tions of ancient peoples, by travellers, or by military 
expeditions 

' The assertions of authors must not, however, be 
accepted without examination. 

The gi*eater number of ancient historians have con^ 
* fused the fact of the cultivation of a species in a country 
with that of its previous existence there in a wild state. 
It has been commonly asserted, even in our own day^ 
that a species cultivated in America or China is a native 
of America or China. A no less common error is tlm 
belief that a species comes originally from a given 
country because it has come to us from thence, and not 
direct fi'om the place m which it is really indigenous. 
Thus the Greeks and Eomans called the peach the 
Persian apple, because they had* seen it cultivated in 
^ Persia, where it probably did not grow wild. It was a 
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n^itive of China, as I have elsewhere shown They called 
the pomegranate, which had spread gradually from 
garden to gaiden from Persia to Mauritania, the apple of 
Carthage {Malum Punicum). Very ancient authors, 
such Herodotus and Berosius, are yet more liable to 
error, in spite of their desire to be accurate. 

We shall see, when we speak of maize, that historical 
documents which are complete forgeries may deceive us 
about the origin of a species. It is curious, for it seems 
to be no one’s interest to lie about such agricultuial facts. 
Fortunately, facts of botany and archceology enable us to^ 
detect errors of this nature. 

The principal difficulty, which commonly occuis lu 
the case of ancient historians, is to find the exact trans- ^ 
iation of the names of plants, which in their books 
always bear the common names. I shall speak presently 
of the value of these names and how the science of 
language may be brought to bear on the questions with 
which we are occupied, but I must first indicate those 
historical notions which are most useful in the study of 
cultivated plants 

Agriculture came originally, at least so far as the 
principal species are concerned, from three gieat legions, 
in which certain plants grew, regions which had no com- 
munication with each other These are — China, the south- 
west of Asia (with Egypt), and intertropical America 
I do not mean to say that in Europe, m Africa, and 
elsewhere savage tribes may not have cultivated a few 
species locally, at an early epoch, as an addition to the 
resources of hunting and fishing ; but the great civiliza- 
tions based upon agriculture began in the three regions 
I have indicated. It is worthy of note that in the 
old world agiieultural communities established them- 
selves along the banks of the rivers, whereas in America 
they dwelt on the high lands of Mexico and Peru This 
may perhaps have been due to the original situation of 
the plants suitable for cultivation, for the banks of the 
Mississippi, of the Amazon, of the Oiinoco, are not more 
unhealthy than those of the rivers of the old world 
A few words about each of the three regions 

0 
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China had already possessed for some thousands of 
years a floiiiishmg agncnlture and even horticulture, 
when she entered for the first time into relations with 
Western Asia, by the mission of Chang-Kien, during the 
reign of the Emperor Wu-ti, in the second century before 
the Christian eia The records, known as Pent-sao, 
written in our Middle Ages, state that he brought back 
the bean, the cucumber, the lucern, the saftron, the 
sesame, the walnut, the pea, spinach, the water-melon, 
and other western plants,^ then unknown to the Chinese. 
Chang-Kien, it will be observed, was no ordinary ambas- 
sador. He considerably enlarged the geographical know- 
ledge, and improved the economic condition of his 
countrymen. It is true that he w^as constrained to dwell 
ten years in the West, and that he belonged to an already 
civilized people, one of whose emperors had, 2700 B.c, 
consecrated with imposing ceremonies the cultivation of 
certain plants. The Mongolians were too barbarous, and 
came from too cold a country, to have been able to intro- 
duce many useful species into China, but when we 
consider the origin of the peach and the apneot, we shall 
see that these plants were brought into China from 
Western Asia, probably by isolated travellers, merchants 
or others, who passed north of the Himalayas A few 
species spread in the same way into China from the 
West before the embassy of Chang-Kien. 

Begular communication between China and India 
only began m the time of Chang-Kien, and by the cir- 
cuitous way of Bactnana;^ but gi’adual transmissions 
from place to place may have been effected through the 
Malay Peninsula and Cochin-China. The writers of 
Northern China may have been ignorant of them, and 
especially since the southern provinces were only united 
to the empire in the second century before Christ.® 

Regular communications between China and Japan 
only took place about the year 57 of our era, when 
an ambassador was sent; and the Chinese had no real 
Iniowledge of their eastern neighbours until the third 

^ Bretsclmeider, On the Study and ValuBt etc., p. 15. 

^ Ibid. »IBtd,p.23. 
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century, when the Chinese character was introduced 
into Japan ^ 

The vast region which stretches from the Ganges to 
Armenia and the Nile was not in ancient times so 
isolated as China Its inhabitants exchanged cultivated 
plants with great facility, and even transported them 
to a distance It is enough to remember that ancient 
migrations and conquests continually intermixed the 
Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic peoples between the 
Caspian Sea, Mesopotamia, and the Nile. Great states 
were formed nearly at the same time on the banks ol 
the Euphrates and in Egypt, but they succeeded to 
tribes which had already ''ultivated certain plants Agri- 
culture is older m that region than Babylon and the first 
Egyptian dynasties, which date from more than four 
thousand years ago. The Assyrian and Egyptian em- 
pires afterwards fought for supremacy, and in their 
struggles they transported whole nations, which could 
not fail to spread cultivated species On the other hand, 
the Aryan tribes who dwelt originally to the north of 
Mesopotamia, in a land less favourable to agricultu e, 
spread westward and southward, driving out or sub 
gating the Turanian and Dravidian nations Their speec 
and those which are derived from it in Europe and Hii 
dustan, show that they knew and transported severax"" 
useful species ^ After these ancient events, of which the 
dates are for the most part uncertain, the voyages of the 
Phoenicians, the wars between the Greeks and Persians, 
Alexander’s expedition into India, and finally the Roman 
rule, completed the spread of cultivation in the interior 
of Western Asia, and even introduced it into Europe and 
the north of Africa, wherever the climate permitted. 

Later, at the time of the crusades, very few useful 
Pints yet remained to be brought from the East A 


IHgL Atsmuia^gma^ Mecueil jpour serG%r d la eoTinatssance de VBXfr^me 

Turretmi, vol. vi,, pp 200, 293. 

^ere aie m the French language two excellent works, which give 
modern knowledge with regard to the East and Egypt The 
Manuel de VH^stoire Anmenne de V Orient ^ by Francois Lenor- 
vols in 12mo, Paris, 1869 , the other, L^ffisfotre Anaenne des 
jes de V Orient, by Maspero, 1 roh in 8vo, Pans, 1878. 
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few varieties of fruit trees whicli the Eomans did not 
possevS>s, and some ornamental plants, were, however, then 
brought to Europe 

The discovery of America in 1492 was the last great 
event which caused the diffusion of cultivated plants 
into all countries. The American species, such as the 
potato, maize, the pricklj’' pear, tobacco, etc , were first 
imported into Europe and Asia Then a number of 
species from the old world were introduced into America 
The voyage of Magellan (1520-1521) was the first direct 
communication between South America and Asia. In the 
same century the slave trade multiplied communications 
between Africa and America Lastly, the discovery of 
the Pacific Islands in the eighteenth century, and the 
growing facility of the means of communication, combined 
with a general idea of improvement, produced that more 
general dispersion of useful plants of which we are 
witnesses at the present day 

5 Philology The common names of cultivated plants 
are usually weU. known, and may afford indications touch- 
ing the history of a species, but there are examples 
in which they are absurd, based upon errors, or vague 
and doubtful, and this involves a certain caution m 
their use. 

I could quote a number of such names in all languages; 
it is enough to mention, in French, hU de Tiirquie, maize, 
a plant which is not a wheat, and which comes from 
America; in English, Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus 
tibherosus), w’-hich does not come from Jerusalem, but 
from North America, and is no artichoke 

A number of names given to foreign plants by 
Europeans when they are settled in the colonies, ex- 
press false or insignificant analogies. For instance, ^ 
JS'evj Zealand flax resembles the true flax as little 
possible , it is merely that a textile substance is obtai'^^®^ 
fiom its leaves The mahogany afflle (cashew) of 
Fiench West India Isles is not an apple, nor even^ 
fruit of a pomaeeous tree, and has nothing to 
mahogany. 

^ Sometimes the common names have changed^ 
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passing from one language to another, in such a manner 
as to give a false or absurd meaning. Thus the tree of ' 
Judea of the French (Cerois Siliquastrum) has become 
the Judas tree in English The fruit called by the ' 
Mexicans ahuaca, is become the avocat (lawyer) of the 
French colonists 

Not unfrequently names of plants have been taken 
by the same people at successive epochs or in different “ 
provinces, sometimes as generic, sometimes as specific 
names. The French word ble, for instance, may mean 
several species of the genus Triticum, and even of very 
different nutritious plants (maize and wheat), or a given . 
species of wheat. 

Several common names have been transferred from* 
'one plant to another through error or ignorance. Thus • 
the confusion made by early travellers between the 
sweet potato {Convolvulus Batatas) and the potato, 
{Solanum tuberosum) has caused the latter to be called 
potato m English and patatas in Spanish. 

If modern, civilized peoples, who have great facilities 
for comparing species, learning their origin and verifying 
their names in books, have made such mistakes, it is 
probable that ancient nations have made many and 
more grave en’ors Scholars display vast learning in 
explaining the philological origin of a name, or its 
modifications in derived languages, but they cannot 
discover popular errors or absurdities. It is left for 
botanists to discover and point them out. We may note,^ 
in passing, that the double or compound names are the 
most doubtful. They may consist of two mistakes ; one * 
in the root or principal name, the other in the addition 
or accessory name, destined almost always to indicate 
the geographical origin, some visible quality, or some/ 
comparison with other species. The shorter a name 
is, the better it merits consideration in questions of 
origin or antiquity ; for it is by the succession of years, 
of the migrations of peoples, and of the transport of 
plants, that the addition of often erroneous epithets takes 
place. Similarly, in symbolic writing, hke that of the 
Chinese and the Egyptians, unique and simple signs' 
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indicate long-known species, not imported fiom foreign 
countries, while complicated signs are doubtful or indi- 
cate a foreign origin We must not forget, however, that 
the signs have often been rebuses, based on chance 
resemblances in the words, or on superstitious and fanciful 
ideas. 

The identity of a common name for a given species 
,in several languages may have two very difierent ex- 
planations It may be because a plant has been spread 
by a people which has been dispersed and scattered It 
may also result from the transmission of a plant from 
one people to another with the name it bore in its original 
‘home The first case is that of the hemp, of which the 
name is similar, at least as to the root, m all the tongues 
derived from the primitive Aryan stock The second is 
seen in the Ameiican name of tobacco, the Chinese of 
tea, which have spread into a number of countries, 
without any philological or ethnographic filiation. This 
case has occurred oftener in modern than in ancient 
times, because the rapidity of communications allows of 
the simultaneous introduction of a plant and of its name, 
even where the distance is great. 

• The diversity of names for the same species may also 
spring from various causes As a rule, it indicates an 
early existence in different countries, but it may also 
\ arise from the mixture of races, or from names of varieties 
which take the place of the original name. Thus in 
England we find, according to the county, a Keltic, 
Saxon, Danish, or Latin name ; and flax bears in Germany 
the names of fiacfiB and lein, words which are evidently of 
difierent origin 

When we desire to make use of the common names 
* to gather from them certain probabilities regarding the 
origin of species, it is necessary to consult dictionaries 
md the dissertations of philologists; hut we must take 
into account the chances of error in these learned men, 
who, since they are neither cultivators nor botanists, may 
have made mistakes in the application of a name to a 
species. 

The most considerable collection of common names is 
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that of Nemnich, published in 1793 ^ I have another in 
manuscript which is yet more complete, drawn up in 
our libiary by an old pupil of mine, Moritzi, by means of 
floras and of several books of travel written by botanists. 
There are, besides, dictionaries of the names of the species 
in given countries or in some special language. This kind 
of glossary does not often contain explanations of etymo- 
logy , but in spite of what Hehn ^ may say, a naturalist 
possessed of an ordinary general education can recognize 
the connection or the fundamental diiferenees between 
certain names in different languages, and need not con- 
found modern with ancient languages It is not necessary 
to be initiated into the mysteries of suffixes or affixes, 
of dentals and labials. No doubt the researches of a 
philologist into etymologies are more profound and valu- 
able, but this is rarely necessary when our„researches 
have to do with cultivated plants Other sciences are 
more useful, especially that of botany ; and philologists 
are more often deficient in these than naturalists are 
deficient in philology, for the very evident reason that 
more place is given to languages than to natural history 
in general education It appears to me, moreover, that 
philologists, notably those who are occupied with San- 
skrit, are always too eager to find the etymology of 
every name They do not allow sufficiently for human 
stupidity, which has in all time given rise to ahsuid 
words, without any real basis, and derived only from 
error or superstition 

The filiation of modem European tongues is known 
to every one That of ancient languages has, for more 
than half a century, been the object of important labours. 
Of these I cannot here give even a brief notice It is 
sufficient to recall that all modem European languages 
are derived from the speech of the Western Aiyans, who 
came from Asia, with the exception of Basque (derived 
jBrom the Iberian language), Finnish, Turkish, ap.d Hun- 

^ Nemnich, AUgemeines poly gloifen-Lesi icon der Naturgesehichtei S vols 
in 4to 

. ® HeRn, Kulturpflanzen •md Mausthiere in ^hren Uebergang aus Asien^ 

ill Svo, 3rd edit. 1877. 
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ganan, into wliicli, moreover, words of Aryan origin 
have been introduced. On the other hand, several modern 
languages of India, Ceylon, and Java, are derived from 
the Sanskrit of the Eastern Aryans, who left Central 
Asia after the Western Aryans It is supposed, with 
sufRcient probability, that the first Western Aryans 
came into Europe 2500 BC., and the Eastern Aryans 
into India a thousand years later 

Basque (or Iberian), the speech of the Guanchos of 
the Canary Isles, of -which a few plant names are known, 
and Berber, are probably connected with the ancient 
tongues of the north of Africa 

Botanists are in many cases forced to doubt the 
common names attributed to plants by travellers, his- 
torians, and philologists This is a consequence of tlieir 
own doubts respecting the distinction of species and of 
the well-known difficulty of ascertaining the common 
name of a plant. The uncertainty becomes yet greater 
in the case of species which are more easily confounded 
or less generally known, or in the case of the languages 
of little-civilized nations. There are, so to speak, degrees 
of languages in this respect, and the names should be 
accepted more or less readily according to these degi'ces. 

In the first rank, for certainty, are placed those 
languages which possess botanical works For instance, 
is possible to recognize a species by means of a Greek 
description by Dioscorides or Theophrastus, and by the 
less complete Latin texts of Cato, Columella, or Pliny. 
Chinese hooks also give descriptions. Dr. Bretschnoidcr, 
of the Eussian legation at Pekin, has written some 
excellent papers upon these books, from which I shall 
often quote.^ 

The second degi^ee is that of languages possessing 
a literature composed only of theological and poetical 
works, or of chronicles of kings and battles. Such works 

* B'erselinoiclei, On the Study aTid Value of Chinese Botanical 
icith Kates on the Btsiory of Plants and Geogi ajplncal Boiemy ft inn Chinese 
Sources, m 8vo, 51 pp , with illustrations, Fooohoo, without date, but the 
pieface bears the date Dec 1870. Notes on Some Botmucal Questions* 
m 8vo, 14 pp., 1880. 
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make mention here and there of plants, 'with epithets or 
reflections on their mode of flowering, their ripening, 
their use, etc., which allow their names to he divined, 
and to be referred to modern botanical nomenclature. 
With the added help of a knowledge of the flora of the 
country, and of the common names in the languages 
derived from the dead language, it is possible to discover 
approximately the sense of some words This is the case 
with Sanskrit,^ Hebrew,^ and Armenian ® 

Lastly, a third category of dead languages offers no 
certainty, but merely presumptions or hypothetical and ^ 
rare indications. It comprehends those tongues in which * 
there is no written work, such as Keltic, witli its dialects, 
the ancient Sclavonic, Pelasgic, Iberian, the speech of 
the primitive Aryans, Turanians, etc It is possible to 
guess certain names or their approximate form in these 
dead languages by two methods, both of which should 
be employed with caution , 

The first and best is to consult the languages derived, 
or which we believe to be derived, directly from the 
ancient tongues, as Basque for the Iberian language,* 
Albanian for the Pelasgic, Breton, Erse, and Gaelic for 
Keltic. The danger lies m the possibility of mistake m 
the filiation of the languages, and especially in a mistaken 
belief in the antiquity of a plant-name which may have 

^ Wilson’s dictionary contains names of plants, but botanists have 
more confidence in the names indicated by Eosburgb in his Floia 
Ind%ca (edit, of 1832, 3 vols in 8 vo), and in Piddmgton’s English Index 
to the Plajits of India, Calcutta, 1832 Scholais find a greater number 
of words in the tests, but they do not give sufficient proof of the sense 
of these words As a rule, we have not in Sanskrit what we have in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Chinese — a quotation of phrases concerning each 
word translated into a modem language. 

® The best work on the plant-names in the Old Testament is that of 
Eosenmuller, HandJmch dei hihlischen AUeiLunde, m 8 vo,vol iv, Leipzig, 
1830 A good short work, in French, is La Botaniqm de la BiUe, by 
Fred- Hamilton, m 8 vo, Nice, 1871, 

® Eeynier, a Swiss botanist, who had been m Egypt, has given the 
sense of many plant-names in the Talmud See his volumes entitled 
Economie Buhhqxte et Burale des Aiahes et des Juifs, in 870 , 1820; 
and Economie Buhhque et Rurale des Egyptiens et des Qarthagmois, 
m 8 vo, Lausanne, 1823, The more recent works of Duschak and Low 
are not based upon a knowledge of Eastern plants, and aie unintelligible 
to botanists because of names in Syriac and Hebrew characters. 
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been introduced by another people. Thus the Basque 
language contains many -words which seem to have been 
taken from the Latin at the time of the Eoman rule 
Berber is full of Arab words, and Persian of words of 
every origin, which probably did not exist in Zend. 

The other method consists in reconstructing a dead 
language which had no literature, by means of those 
which are derived from it; for instance, the speech of 
the Western Aryans, by means of the words common to 
several European languages which have sprung from it 
Pick’s dictionary will hardlj^ serve for the words of 
ancient Aryan languages, for he gives but few plant- 
names, and his arrangement renders it unintelligible to 
those who have no knowledge of Sanskrit Adoljphe 
Pictet’s work ^ is far more important to naturalists, and 
a second edition, augmented and improved, has been 
published since the author’s death Plant-names and 
agricultural terms are explained and discussed in this 
work, in a manner all the more satisfactory that an 
accurate knowledge of botany is combined with philology 
If the author attributes perhaps too much importance 
to doubtful etymologies, he makes up for it by other 
knowledge, and by his excellent method and lucidity. 

The plant-names of the Euskarian or Basque language 
have been considered from the point of view of their 
probable etymology by the Comte de Charencejq in Lea 
Actes de la Societe Philologique (voL i No 1, 1869) I 
shall have occasion to quote this work, of which the 
difficulties were great, in the absence of all literature 
and of all derived languages. 

6. The necessity for combining the diferent methods 
The various methods of which I have s[)oken are of 
unequal value. It is clear that when we have archmo- 
logical records about a given species, like those of the 
Egyptian monuments, or of the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
these are facts of remarkable accuracy Then come 
the data furnished by botany, especially those on the 
spontaneous existence of a species m a given country. 

* Aclolplio Piotefc, Les Oiigtnes det> Feiiples opeens, 3 voJs, in 

Pans, 1878. 
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These, if examined with care, may he very important. 
The assertions contained in the works of historians or 
even of naturalists respectmg an epoch at which science 
was only beginning, have not the same value Lastly, 
the common names are only an accessory means, especially 
in modern languages, and a means which, as we have 
seen, is not entirely trustworthy. So much may he 
said in a general way, hut in each particular case one 
method or the other may be more or less important. 

Each can only lead to probabilities, since we are 
dealing with facts of ancient date which are beyond 
the reach of direct and actual observation. Fortunately, 
if the same probabihty is attained in three or four 
different ways, we approach very near to certainty The 
same rale holds good for researches into the history of 
plants as for researches into the history of nations A 
good author consults historians who have spoken of 
events, the archives in which unpublished documents are 
found, the inscriptions on ancient monuments, the news- 
papers, private letters, finally memoirs and even tradition. 
He gathers probabilities from every source, and then 
compares these probabilities, weighs and discusses them 
before deciding It is a labour of the mind which requires 
intelligence and judgment. This labour differs widely 
from observation employed in natural history, and from 
pure reason which is proper to the exact sciences. 
Nevertheless, when, by several methods, we reach the 
same probability, I repeat that the latter is very nearly 
a ceitainty We may even say that it is as much a 
certainty as historical science can pretend to attain 

I have the proof of this when I compare my present 
work with that which I composed by the same methods 
in 1855 For the species which I then studied, I have 
now more authorities and better authenticated facts, 
but my conclusions on the origin of each species have 
scarcely altered. As they were already based on a 
combination of methodvS, probabilities have usually 
become certainties, and I have not been led to conclusions 
absolutely contraiy to those previously formed 

Archaeological, philological, and botanical data became 
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more and more numerous By tlieir means the history 
of cultivated plants is perfected, ■while the assertions of 
ancient authors lose instead of gaining in importance 
From the discoveries of antiquaries and philologists, 
moderns are better acquainted than the Greeks with 
Chaldea and ancient Egypt They can prove mistakes 
in Herodotus. Botanists on their side correct Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny from their knowledge of 
the flora of Greece and Italy, while the study of classical 
authors to -which learned men have a^Dplied themselves 
for thiee centuries has already furnished all that it has to 
give. I cannot help smiling when, at the present day, 
savants repeat well-known Greek and Latin phiases, and 
draw from them what they call conclusions It is trying 
to extract juice fiom a lemon which has already been 
repeatedly squeezed We must say it frankly, the works 
which repeat and commentate on the ancient autliors 
of Greece and Eome without giving the first place to 
botanical and archaeological facts, are no longer on a 
level with the science of the day. Nevertheless, I could 
name several German works which have attained to the 
honour of a third edition It would have been better to 
reprint the earlier publications of Fraas and Lenz, of 
Targioni and Heldreich, ivhich have always given more 
weight to the modern data of botany, than to the vao’ue 
descriptions of classic authors, that is to say, to facts 
than to words and phrases, 



PART IL 

On the Study of Species, considered as to their Origin, 
their early Cultivation, and the Principal Facts of their 
DiiGfasion.^ 


CHAPTER L 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR SUBTERRANEAN PARTS, 
SUCH AS ROOTS, TUBERCLES, OR BULBS ^ 

Radish — Raphanm sativus, Linnaeus 

The radish is cultivated for what is called the root, 
which is, properly speaking, the lower part of the stem 
with the tap root.^ Everyone knows how the size, shape, 
and colour of those organs which become fleshy vary 
according to the soil or the variety 

There is no doubt that the species is indigenous in 
the temperate regions of the old world; but, as it has 
been cultivated in gardens from the earliest historic 
times, from China and Japan to Europe, and as it sows 

^ A certain nnmber of species wliose origin is well known, suoli as 
tbe carrot, sorrel, etc , are mentioned only in tlie summary at the begin- 
ning of the last part, with an indication of the principal facts concerning 
them. 

^ gome species are cnltirated sometimes for their roots and some- 
times for their leaves or seeds In other chapters will be found species 
caltivated sometimes for their leaves (as fodder) or for their seeds, etc. 
I have classed them according to their commonest use. The alpha- 
betical index refers to the place assigned to each species. 

® See the young state of the plant when the paifc of the stem below 
tbe cotyledons is not yet swelled Tnrpm gives a drawing of it in the 
Annales des Sciences J^oMrelUs^ senes X, vol. xxi. pi. 5» 
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itself frequently round cultivated plots, it is difficult to 
fix upon its starting-point 

Formerly Raphanus satiius was confounded with 
kindred species of the Mediterranean rcgio]], to winch 
certain Greek names weie attributed, but Gay, the 
botanist, who has done a good deal towards eliminat- 
ing these analogous forms, ^ considered R. sahvus as a 
native of the East, perhaps of China. Linnoeus also sup- 
posed this plant to be of Chinese origin, or at least that 
variety which is cultivated in China for the sake of ex- 
tracting oil from the seeds ^ Several floras of the south 
of Europe mention the species as subspontaneous or 
escaped from cultivation, never as spontaneous. Ledc- 
bour had seen a specimen found near Mount Ararat, had 
sown the seeds of it and verified the species ^ However, 
Boissier,^ in 1867, in his Eastern Flom^ says that it is 
only subspontaneous in the cultivated parts of Anatolia, 
near Mersivan (according to Wied), in Palestine (on his 
own authority), in Armenia (according to Ledebour), and " 
probably elsewhere, which agrees with the assertions 
found in European floras^ Buhse names a locality, the 
Ssahend mountains, to the south of the Caucasus, which 
appears to be far enough from cultivation. The recent 
Flora of Bontish India^ and the earlier Flora of Cochin- 
China by Loureiro, mention the radish only as a culti- 
vated species Maximowicz saw it in a garden in the 
north-east of Clima.*^ Thunberg speaks of it as a plant 
of general cultivation in Japan, and growmg also by 
the side of the roads, ^ but the latter fact is not repeated 
by modern authors, who are probably better informed,® 
Herodotus (Hist , 1. 2, c 125) speaks of a radish which 
he calls surmaiat used by the builders of the pyramid of 

* In A de Candolle, Qiogr Sot, Saisonn^ej p. 826, 

* Linnaeus, Spec, Flanif p. 935 

* Ledebour, M, Boss., i. p. 225. 

* Boissier, M. Orien% i p. 400. 

® Buhse, Auf^mahlung Tramcaiicastm, p SO, 

* Hooker, Mora qf B) itish Indxa^ i p 166 

^ Masxmowicz, PnmihoB Morm Amurensis^ p 47. 

* Thunberg, M, Jap , p 263 

® Franohet and Savatier, Enum, Plant, Jap., i. p. 39, 
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Cheops, according to an inscription upon the monument, 
linger^ copied from Lepsius' work two drawings from 
the temple of Kamak^ of which the fiist, at any rate, 
appears to represent the radish. 

From all this we gather, first, that the species 
spreads easily from cultivation in the west of Asia and 
the south of Europe, while it does not appear with cer- 
tainty in the flora of Eastern Asia ; and secondly, that 
in the regions south of the Caucasus it is found without 
any sign of culture, so that we are led to suppose that 
the plant is wild there From these two reasons it 
appears to have come originally from Western Asia 
between Palestine, Anatolia, and the Caucasus, perhaps 
also from Greece ; its cultivation spreading east and west 
from a very early period. 

The common names support these hypotheses. In 
Europe they ofier little interest when they refer to the 
quality of the root (mdis), or to some comparison with 
the turnip (mmnello in Italian, mhica in Spanish, etc.), 
but the ancient Greeks coined the special name mphanos 
(easily reared) The Italian word mmomccio is derived 
from the Greek armomcia, which was used for B. sativua 
or some allied species. Modem interpreters have erro- 
neously referred this name to Cocklearia Armoracia or 
horse-radish, which I shall come to presently. Semitic ^ 
languages have quite difierent names (fugla in Hebrew, 
fvAlificlgel, figl, etc., in Arab). In India, according to 
Eoxburgh,^ the common name of a variety with an 
enormous root, as large sometimes as a man’s leg, is 
moola or moolee, in Sanskrit mooluka. Lastly, for 
Cochin-China, China, and Japan, authors give various 
names which differ very much one from the other. From 
this diversity a cultivation which ranged from Greece to 
Japan must be very ancient, but nothing can thence be 
concluded as to its original home as a spontaneous plani 

A totally different opinion exists on the latter point, 

^ Unger, Pfiamen des Alien JE/gyptenSy p 51, figs. 24 and 29. 

® In mj manuscript dictionary of common names, drawn from the 
Soras cf thirty years ago. 

* Rorbnrgh, M* Ind*^ in. p. 126, 
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which we must also examine. Several botanists ^ suspect 
that Raphanus sativus is simply a particular condition, 
with enlarged root and non-articulated fruit, of liaphi'- 
nus raphaniatrwm, a very common plant in the tem- 
perate cultivated districts of Europe and Asia, and 
which is also found in a wild state m sand and light 
soil near the sea — ^for instance, at St Sebastian, in Dal- 
matia, and at Trebizond ^ Its usual haunts are in deserted 
fields; and many common names which signify wild 
radish, show the affinity of the two plants. I should not 
insist upon this point if their supposed identity were a 
mere presumption, but it rests upon experiments and 
observations which it is important to know. 

In jR. raphanistrum the siliqua is articulated, that 
is to say, contracted at intervals, and the seeds placed 
each in a division. In iJ, sativus the siliqua is con- 
tinuous, and forms a single cavity. Some botanists had 
made this difference the basis of two distinct genera, 
Raphanistrum and Raphanus, But three accurate ob- 
servers, Webb, Gay, and Spach, have noticed among 
plants of Raphanus sativum, raised from the same seed, 
both unilocular and articulated pods, some of them 
bilocular, others plurilocular, Webb® arrived at the 
same results when he afterwards repeated these experi- 
ments, and he observed yet another fact of some import- 
ance: the radish which sows itself by chance, and is 
not cultivated, produced the siliquiB of Raphanistrum,^ 
Another difference between the two plants is in the 
root, fleshy in R sativus^ slender in R. raphanis- 
tram; but this changes with cultivation, as appears 
from the experiments of Carriere, the head gardener of 
the nurseries of the Natural History Museum in Paris ® 
It occurred to him to sow the seeds of the slender- 

^ Webb, I^hiftogr, Qanar , p 83 ; Iter, Eisp , p. 71 , Betiiham, M. 
Song Kmg^ p. 17 , Hooker, M Brvt Ind , i p. 1C6. 

® Willkomm and Lange, Frod M. E%sp ^ in p, 74S, Vmam, Flof, 
Dal mat , m p 104, Boissier, K Or%ent, i p 401. 

® Webb, PhytQqrapkia Cananensis^ i p. S3, 

* Webb, Iter Hi^panien^ie, 1838, p 12 

® Gam^re, Ongine dei, Plantes Xfomestiques dSmonti^e par la Culture 
du Badis Sauvage^ in Svo, 24 pp , 1809. 
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rooted RaphanistTum in both stiff and light soil, and m 
the fourth generation he obtained fleshy radishes, of 
varied colour and form like those of our gaidens He 
even gives the figures, which are really curious and con- 
clusive. The pungent taste of the radish was not 
wanting To obtain these changes, Carriere sowed in 
September, so as to make the plant almost biennial 
instead of annual The thickening of the root was the 
natural result, since many biennial plants have fleshy 
roots 

The inverse experiment remains to be tried — to sow 
cultivated radishes m a poor soil Probably the roots 
would become poorer and poorer, while the siliquae would 
become more and more articulated 

From all the experiments I have mentioned, Ra- 
phinus sativus might well be a variety of R. m- 
phanistrum, an unstable variety determined by the 
existence of several generations in a fertile soil. We 
cannot suppose that ancient uncivilized peoples made 
essays like those of Carii^re, but they may have noticed 
plants of Raphanistrum grown in richly manured soil, 
with more or less fleshy roots , and this soon suggested 
the idea of cultivating them 

I have, however, one objection to make, founded on 
geographical botany. Raphambs raphanistrum is a 
European plant which does not exist in Asia ^ It can- 
not, therefore, be this species that has furnished the in- 
habitants of India, China, and Japan with the radishes 
which they have cultivated for centuries On the other 
hand, how could R raphanistrum, which is supposed 
to have been modified in Europe, have been transmitted 
in ancient times across the whole of Asia 2 The transport 
of cultivated plants has commonly proceeded from Asia 
into Europe. Gliang-Kien certainly brought vegetables 
from Bactriana into China in the second century B.a, 
but the radish is not named among the number. 
Horse-radish— CocMaana A^moracia, Linnaeus. 

This Crucifer, whose rather hard root has the taste of 

* Ledebour, FZ. Ross.; Boissxe,r 0)ient, Works on tke flora of the 
Talley of the Amur. 


B 
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mustard, was sometimes called iu French cran, oxcmmon 
de Bretagne. This was an error caused by the old 
botanical name Armoracia, which was taken for a coj’- 
ruption of Armo^nca (Brittany) Armoracia occurs in 
Pliny, and was applied to a crucifer of the Pontine 
province, which was perhaps Baphanus sativus. After 1 
had formerly^ pointed out this confusion, I expressed 
myself as follows on the mistaken origin of the species , — 
Oochlearia Armoracia is not wild in Brittany, a fact 
now established by the researches of botanists in the 
west of France The Abbe Delalande mentions it in 
his little work, entitled Hcedic et Houat,^ in which he 
gives so interesting an account of the customs and pio- 
duetions of these two little islands of Brittany He 
quotes the opinion of M le Gall, who, in an unpublished 
flora of Morbihan, declares the plant foreign to Brittany 
This proof, however, is less strong than others, since the 
south coast of the peninsula of Brittany is not yet 
sufficiently known to botanists, and the ancient Armorica 
extended over a portion of Normandy where the wild 
horse-radish is now found.® This leads me to speak of 
the original home of the species. English botanists 
mention it as wild in Great Britain, but are doubtful 
about its origin. Watson ^ considers it as introduced by 
cultivation. The difficulty of extirpating it, he says, 
from places where it is cultivated, is well known to 
gardeneis It is therefore not surprising that this plant 
should take possession of waste ground, and persist there 
so as to appear indigenous. Babington ® mentions only 
one spot where the species appears to be really wild, 
namely, Swansea. We will try to solve the problem by 
further arguments. 

Coehlearia Armoracia is a plant belonging to the 
temperate, and especially to the eastern regions of Europe, 
It IS diffiised from Finland to Astrakhan, and to the 

^ A de Candolle, Geographie Bofmiqm Eaisonndej p 654 
® Delalande, Eosdie et BLouat, 870 pamphlet, Nantes, 1850, p 109 
» Hardonin, Benon, and Leclerc, Gatalogm d% Calvadosi, d, 85 De 
Brebisson, FI, de Normandie, p. 25. ^ * 

* Watson, Qyhtdej 1 . p. 159 
^ Babington, Manual Bofj 2nd edit , p, 28* 
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desert of Cunian^ Grisebach mentions also several 
localities in Turkey in Europe, near Enos, for instance, 
where it abounds on the sea-shoie^ 

The further we advance towards the west of Europe, 
the less the authors of floras appear sure that the plant 
is indigenous, and the localities assigned to it are more 
scattered and doubtful The species is rarer in Norway 
than in Sweden,^ m the British Isles than m Holland, 
where a foreign origin is not attributed to it ^ 

The specific names confirm the impression of its origin 
in the east rather than in the west of Europe , thus the 
name chren^ in Eussia recurs in all the Sclavonic 
languages, krenai in Lithuanian, chren in Illyrian,^ etc. 
It has introduced itself into a few German dialects, round 
Vienna,^ for mstance, where it peisists, in spite of the 
spread of the German tongue. We owe to it also the 
French names cran or cranson. The word used in 
Germany, MeerveUg, and m HoUand, meer-mdys, whence 
the Italian Swiss dialect has taken the name meridi, or 
meredi, means sea-radish, and is not primitive hke the 
word chren. It comes probably from the fact that the 
plant grows well near the sea, a circumstance common to 
many of the Crnciferce, and which should be the case 
with tins species, for it is wild in the east of Eussia 
where there is a good deal of salt soil The Swedish 
name 'peppar-rot^ suggests the idea that the species came 
into Sweden later than the introduction of pepper by 
commerce into the north of Europe. However, the name 
may have taken the place of an older one, which has 
remained imknown to us The English name of hoise- 
radish is not of such an original nature as to lead to 
a belief in the existence of the species in the country 
before the Saxon conquest. It means a very stiong 

* Ledel)Our, M Boss , i. p 159 

® Gnsebacli, B^icilegmm FI Rumel , i, p. 265# 

® Fries, Summa, p 30. 

^ Hiqnel, Fisquibitio pi regn Baiav 

® Moritzi, Bkt Ined des Notns TtiJgaires* 

* Montzx, %bid , Vmani, FI JDaZmat, m. p. S3& 

^ Neilreich, FI, Wiertf p 502 

* Lmujseus, FL Buedca^ No. 540« 
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radish. The Welsh name rhuddygl maurth'^ is only the 
tianslation of the English word, whence we may infer 
that the Kelts of Great Britain had no special name, and 
were not acquainted with the species In the west of 
France, the name raifoH, which is the commonest, merely 
means strong root Formerly it bore in France the 
names of German, or Capuchin mustard, which shows 
a foreign and recent origin On the contrary, the word 
chren is in all the Sclavonic languages, a word which has 
penetrated into some German and French dialects under 
the forms of Jcreen, cran, and crmison, and which is 
certainly of a primitive nature, and shows the antiquity 
of the species in temperate Eastern Europe. It is 
therefore most probable that cultivation has propagated 
and natuialized the plant westward fiom the east for 
about a thousand years 

Turnips — Bmssim species et varietates radice in-- 
erassata 

The innumerable varieties and subvarieties of the 
turnip known as swedes, Kohl-rabi, etc , may be all attri- 
buted to one of the four species of Linnmus — Brassica 
napns, Br, oleracea, Bt, rapa, Br campestris — of which 
the two last should, accordmg to modern authors, be fused 
into one Other varieties of the species are cultivated for 
the leaves (cabbages), for the inflorescence (cauliflowers), 
or for the oil which is extracted from the seed (colza, 
rape, etc ). When the root or the lower part of the stem ^ 
is fleshy, the seed is not abundant, nor worth the trouble 
of extracting the oil , when those organs are slender, the 
production of the seed, on the contrary, becomes more 
important, and decides the economic use of the plant 
In other words, the store of nutritious matter is placed 
sometimes in the lower, sometimes in the upper part of 
the plant, although the organization of the flower and 
fruit is similar, or nearly so. 

* H Davies, Welsh Boiandlogy, p 63 

® In tamips and swedes the swelled part is, as in the radish, the 
lower pait of the stem, below the cotyledons, with a more or less por- 
Eistant pai^ of the root (See Tnrpm, Ann. 8c Naiur , ser. 1, vol. xxi.) 
In the Konl-rabi (Brassica oleracea cau2o~rapa) it is the stem. 
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Touching the question of origin, we need not occupy 
ourselves with the botanical limits of the species, and 
with the classification of the races, varieties, and sub- 
varieties,^ since all the Bmssicce are of European and 
Siberian origin, and ai'e still to be seen in these regions 
wild, or half wild, m some form or other. 

^ Plants so commonly cultivated and whose germina- 
tion IS so easy often spread round cultivated places ; 
hence some uncertainty regarding the really wild nature 
of the plants found in the open country Nevertheless, 
Linnseus mentions that Brasswa napus grows in the sand 
on the sea-coast in Sweden (Gothland), Holland, and Eng- 
land, which is confirmed, as far as Sweden is concerned, 
by Fries, ^ who, with his usual attention to questions of 
this nature, mentions Br, Gampestns, L. (type of the 
Rapa with slender roots), as really wild in the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula, m Finland and Denmark. 
Ledebour ^ indicates it m the whole of Eussia, Siberia, 
and the Caspian Sea. 

The floras of temperate and southern Asia mention 
rapes and turnips as cultivated plants, never as escaped 
from cultivation ^ This is already an indication of foreign 
origin The evidence of philology is no less significant. 

There is no Sanskrit name for these plants, but only 
modern Hindu and Bengalee names, and those only for 
Brassica mpa and B oleracea.^ Ksempfer^ gives Japanese 
names for the turnip — busei, or more commonly aoTia — 
but there is nothing to show that these names are ancient. 
Bretschneider, who has made a careful study^of Chinese 
authors, mentions no Brassica, Apparently they do not 
occur in any of the ancient works on botany and agricul- 
ture,although several varieties are noweultivated in China 

It is just the reverse m Europe. The old languages 

* This classification has "been tLe sub 3 ect of a paper by Angnstm 
Pyramns de Candolle, Transactions of the Horticultw al Soaetyg vol. t. 

® Fries, Summa Veget 8cand , i p. 20 

* Ledebour, M. Ross , i p. 216 

* Boissier, Mora Onentahs , Sir J Hooker, Mora of British India ; 
Tbunberg, Flora Japomea, Franchet and Savatier, Enmmratio Blanr 
taruw Japomcarum 

* Fiddmgton, Indess, * Ksempfer, Amam,} p. 822, 
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have a number of names which seem to be original 
Brassiea rapa is called meipen or erfinen'^ in Wales, 
repa and o^ippa in several Slav tongues,^ which answers to 
the Latin rapa^ and is allied to the oieipa of the Anglo- 
Saxons, The Brassiea napus is in Welsh bresych yr yd ; 
in Erse hraisscagh hiiigh, according to Threlkeld,^ who sees 
in hraisscagh the root of the Latin Brassiea, A Polish 
name, karpiele, a Lithuanian, jellazoji,^ are also given, 
without speaking of a host of other names, transferred 
sometimes in popular speech from one species to another 
I shall speak of the names of Brassiea oleracea when I 
come to vegetables 

The Hebrews had no names for cabbages, rapes, and 
turnips,^ but there are Arab names : selgam for the Br, 
napus, and suhjum or subjumi for Br rapa; words 
which recur in jPersian and even in Bengali, transferred 
perhaps from one species to another. The cultivation of 
these plants has therefore been diffused in the south-west 
of Asia since Hebrew antiquity. 

Finally, every method, whether botanical, historical, 
or philological, leads us to the following conclusions : — 

Firstly, the Brassim with fleshy roots were originally 
natives of temperate Europe. 

Secondly, their cultivation was diffused in Europe 
before, and in Asia after, the Aryan invasion. 

Thirdly, the primitive slender-rooted form of Bras- 
sica napus, called Br. campestris, had probably from 
the beginning a more extended range, from the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula towards Siberia and the Caucasus. 
Its cultivation was perhaps introduced into China and 
Japan, through Siberia, at an epoch which appears not 
to be much earlier"than Greco-Roman civilization. 

Fourthly, the cultivation of the various forms or species 
of Brassiea was diffused throughout the south-west of 
Asia at an epoch later than that of the ancient Hebrews. 

* Davies, Welsh Botanology, p 65. 

^ Moritaa, Diet. M8 , compiled from published florss. 

* Threlkeld, 8y7wps%s Stirpium Bfihermear'im, 1 vol in Svo, l^r27. 

* Moritzi, Diet MS. 

Bossnmuller, BihliscTie UfaturgescJiichte, vol. z., gives none. 
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Skirret — Sium Sisarum, Linnaeus 

This vivacious TJmheihfer, furnished with several 
diverging roots in the form of a carrot, is believed to come 
from Eastern Asia Linnaeus indicates China, doubtfully ; 
and Loureiro,^ China and Cochin-China, where he says it 
is cultivated Others have mentioned Japan and the 
Corea, but in these countries there are species which it 
is easy to confound with the one in question, particulaily 
Slum If^nsi and Panax Ginseng, Maximowicz,^ who 
has seen these plants m China and in Japan, and who 
has studied the herbariums of St. Petersburg!!, recognizes 
only the Altaic region of Siberia and the North of Persia 
as the home of the wild Sium Sisarum I am very 
doubtful i^hether it is to be found in the Himalayas or 
in China, since modem works on the region of the river 
Amoor and on British India make no mention of it. 

It is doubtful whether the ancient Greeks and Romans 
knew this plant The names Sisaron of Dioscorides, Siser 
of Columella and of Pliny,® are attributed to it. Certainly 
the modern Italian name 8%saro or sisero seems to confirm 
this idea, but how could these authors have failed to 
notice that several roots descend from the base of the stem, 
whereas all the other umbels cultivated in Europe have 
but a single tap-root ^ It is just possible that the siser 
of Columella, a cultivated plant, may have been the 
parsnip ; but what Pliny says of the siser does not apply 
to it. According to him it was a medicinal plant, %nter 
mediea dicendum^ He says that Tiberius caused a 
quantity to be brought every year from Germany, which 
proves, he adds, that it thrives in cold countries 

If the Greeks had received the plant direct from 
Persia, Theophrastus would probably have known it It 
came perhaps from Siberia into Russia, and thence into 
Germany, in which case the anecdote about Tiberius 
might well apply to the skirret. I cannot find any 

* LinuLBetis, SpemS) p 361 ; Looxeiro, FI, Cochinch%nensi% p. 225, 

® MaximowicJS, Diagnoses Flantarwm, Jwpomcm et Manshwfim^ in 
Milanges Biologt^qm du BvMetm de VAcad , Bt Fetenhurg^ decad 13, p 18. 

3 D.oscopides, Mat, Med,, 1. 2, c. 139 j Columella, 1 . 11 , c. 3, iS, 865 
Lenz, Boi der Alten, p 560 

* Hiny, Mist, Flant,, 1. 19, o. 5. 
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Kussian name, certainly, but tbe Germans have original 
names, Krizel or Orizel, Qorlein or Gierlein, which 
indicate an ancient cultivation, more than the ordinary 
name Zuckerwv/rzel, or sugar-root ^ The Danish name has 
the same meaning — sokerot, whence the English ahiTTet, 
The name sisaron is not known in modern Greece ; nor 
was it known there even in the Middle Ages, and the plant 
is not now cultivated in that country.^ There are reasons 
for doubt as to the true sense of the words sisaron and 
siser. Some botanists of the sixteenth century thought 
that sisaron was perhaps the parsnip proper, and 
Sprengel ® supports this idea 

The French names chervis and gwle ^ would perhaps 
teach us something if we knew their origin. Littrd 
derives chems from the Spanish chmvia, but the latter is 
more likely derived from the French. Bauhin ® mentions 
the low Latin names sermllvm, cliervillnm, or servillam, 
words which are not in Ducange’s dictionary This may 
well be the origin of chervis, but whence came serviUwm 
or ckerviLlwm ? 

Arracacha or Arracacia — Arracacha escidenta, de Can- 
dolle. 

An umbel generally cultivated in Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Ecuador as a nutritious plant. In the tem- 
perate regions of those countries it bears comparison with 
the potato, and even yields, we are assured, a lighter and 
more agreeable fecula. The lower part of the stem is 
swelled into a bulb, on which, when the plant thrives well, 
tubercles, or lateral bulbs, form themselves, and persist 
for several months, which are more prized than the central 
bulb, and serve for future planting ^ 

The species is probably indigenous m the region where 

* Nemnicli, Polygl Lexicon, n p 1313. 

^LejiZfBot dei Alien, -p ^60 ; lEeldveiGh, B’ldufpjlanisen Griechenlands s 
Langkavel, Bot der Spateren Qnechen 
® Spiengel, Dmcondis, etc ,ii, p. 463 
^ Olivier de Serres, Thddtre de VAgncuUure, p. 471* 

« Banhin, Hist PI , ui. p. 154. 

* The best information about tlie cultivation of this plant was given by 
Bancioft to Sir W Hooker, and may be found in the Boiamcal Magassine, 
pL 3093. A. P. de Candolle published, in La 5* PFotice swr les Plantes Bares 
des Jmrdxn Bot, de Qenive, an illustration showing the principal bulb. 
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it is cultivated, but I do not find in any author a positive 
assertion of the fact The existing descriptions are drawn 
from cultivated stocks Grisebaeh indeed says that he 
has seen (presumablj?^ m the herbarium at Kew) specimens 
gathered m New Granada, in Peru, and in Trinidad/ but 
he doBS not say whether they were wild. The other 
species of the same genus, to the number of a dozen, grow 
in the same districts of America, which renders the above- 
mentioned origin more probable. 

The introduction of the arracacha into Europe has 
been attempted several times without success. The damp 
climate of England accounts for the failure of Sir William 
Hooker's attempts , but ours, made at two different times, 
under very different conditions, have met with no better 
success The lateral bulbs did not form, and the central 
bulb died in the house where it was placed for the winter. 
The bulbs presented to different botanical gardens in 
France and Italy and elsewhere shared the same fate. It 
is clear that if the plant is in America really equal to the 
potato in productiveness and taste, this will never be the 
case m Europe Its cultivation does not in America 
spread as far as Chili and Mexico, like that of the potato 
and sweet potato, which confirms the difficulty of pro- 
pagation observed elsewhere 

Madder — Riihia tinctorum, Linnaeus. 

The madder is certainly wild in Italy, Greece, the 
Crimea, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, Armenia, and near 
Lenkoran^ As we advance westward in the south of 
Europe, the wild, indigenous nature of the plant becomes 
more and more doubtful. There is uncertainty even in 
France In the north and east the plant appears to be 
“naturalized m hedges and on walls," ^ or “subspon- 
taneous," escaped from former cultivation.^ In Provence 
and Languedoc it is more spontaneous or wild, but here 
also it may have spread from a somewhat extensive 

^ Grisehaoli, Flora of Bnhsh West-Ind%a Islands, 

® Bertoioni, Flora ItaUca, li. p 146, Deoaisne, Esclmrches mr la 
Garance, p. 68 , Boissier, Flora OnentaUs^ iii. p. 17 j Ledebonr, Flora 
Moss%cat u, p. 405. 

* Cosson and Germadn, Flore des Bnmrons de Pans, ii. p. 365* 

* iCirsotile^er, Flore d* Alsace, i. p. 359. 
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cultivation. In the Iberian peninsula it is mentioned as 
“subspontaneous It is the same in the north of Africa.^ 
Evidently the natural, ancient, and undoubted habitation 
IS western temperate Asia and the south-east of Europe 
It does not appear that the plant has been found beyond 
the Caspian Sea in the land formerly occupied by the 
Indo-Europeans, but this region is still little known. 
The species only exists in India as a cultivated plant, 
and has no Sanskrit name ® 

Neither is there any known Hebrew name, while the 
Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Germans and Kelts had various 
names, which a philologist could perhaps trace to one 
or two roots, but which nevertheless indicate by their 
numerous modifications an ancient date Probably the 
wild roots were gathered in the fields before the idea of 
cultivating the species was suggested. Pliny, however, 
says ^ that it was cultivated in Italy in his time, and it 
IS possible that the custom was of older date in Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

The cultivation of madder is often mentioned in 
French records of the Middle Ages ® It was afterwards 
neglected or abandoned, until Althen reintroduced it 
into the neighbourhood of Avignon in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It flourished formerly in Alsace, 
Germany, Holland, and especially in Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Syria, whence the exportation was considerable , but 
the discovery of dyes extracted from inorganic substances 
has suppressed this cultivation, to the great detriment of 
the provinces which drew large profits from it. 

Jerusalem Artichoke — Eelianthus tuherosus, Linnaeus. 

It was in the year 1616 that European botanists first 
mentioned this Composite, with a large root better 
adapted for the food of animals than of man. Columna^ 
had seen it in the garden of Cardinal Farnese, and called 
it Aster peruanm t'ld^erosm. Other authors of the same 

^ WiHkoniiii and Lange, Frodrowws FZorce JSispanicijSf n. p 307. 

® Ball, Spicilegimh Morm Maroccanos, p, 483; Mnnby, Caial. Plant 
Alger , edit. 2, p 17. 

» Piddmgfcon, Jndesp. * Plmins lib. X9, cap. 3. 

* Be Gaspann, Traiti d^Agrimllme, iv. p. 253. 

f Oolunina, ^BcphrasiSf ii. p. IL 
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century gave it epithets showing that it was believed to 
come from Brazil, or from Canada, or from the Indies, 
that is to say, America Linnaeus^ adopted, on Paikmson’s 
authority, the opinion of a Canadian origin, of which, 
however, he had no proof I pointed out formerly ^ that 
there are no species of the genus Helianthus in Brazil, 
and that they are, on the contrary, numerous in North 
America 

Schlechtendal,^ after having proved that the Jeru- 
salem artichoke can resist the severe wmters of the 
centre of Europe, observes that this fact is in favour of 
the idea of a Canadian origin, and contiary to the belief 
of its coming from some southern region Deeaisne^ 
has eliminated from the synonymy of H, tuhevosm 
several quotations which had occasioned the belief 
in a South American or Mexican origin. Like the 
American botanists, he recalls what ancient travellers 
had narrated of certain customs of the aborigines of the 
Northern States and of Canada. Thus Champlain, in 
1C03, had seen, "'in their hands, roots which they cul- 
tivate, and which taste like an artichoke ” Lescarbot ® 
speaks of these roots with the artichoke flavour, 
which multiply freely, and which he had brought back 
to France, where they began to be sold under the 
name of topmamhaux. The savages, he says, call them 
chiqmbi. Decaisne also quotes two French horticulturists 
of the seventeenth century, Colm and Sagard, who 
evidently speak of the Jerusalem artichoke, and say it 
came from Canada It is to be noted that the name 
Canada had at that time a vague meaning, and compre- 
hended some parts of the modern United States Gookin, 
an American writer on the customs of the aborigines, 
says that they put pieces of the Jerusalem artichoke into 
their soups.^ 

Lirmsens, S&irtus CUfforhamis, p. 420. 

® A. de Oaiidolle, Giogr Bot UaisonTi^e, p. 824. 

® ScHeciitendal, Bot Zeit 1858, p. 113 

^ Decaisne, Becherches sur VOngme de q'mlciues^ui^eB de Plantes 
AhmentatreSi in More dies Serres ei Jardins^ vol 23, 1881, p, 112. 

® Lescafbot, Eisfoire de la Eouvelle Prance^ edit;. 3, 1818, t. vi. p. 931. 

® Pickering, Chron. Arraifig*^ pp. W, 
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Botanical analogies and the testimony of con- 
temporaries agree, as we have seen, in considering this 
plant to he a native of the north-east of Ameiica Dr 
Asa Gray, seeing that it is not found wild, had formerly 
supposed it to be a variety of H doromcoides of Lamarck, 
but he has since abandoned this idea (American Journal 
of Science, 1883, p 224) An author gives it as wild in 
the State of Indiana^ The French name topinamhour 
comes apparently from some real or supposed Indian 
name* The English name Jerusalem artichoke is a cor- 
ruption of the Italian g%rasole, sunflower, combined with 
an allusion to the artichoke flavour of the root 

Salsify — Tragopogon pomfohum, Linnmus. 

The salsify was more cultivated a century or two ago 
than it is now It is a biennial composite, found wild 
in Greece, Dalmatia, Italy, and even in Algeria^ It 
frequently escapes from gardens in the west of Europe, 
and becomes half-naturalized.^ 

Commentators^ give the name Tragopogon (go$bt*s 
beard) of Theophrastus sometimes to the modern species, 
sometimes to Tragopogon crocifolivm, which also grows 
m Greece, It is difficult to know if the ancients culti- 
vated the salsify or gathered it wild in the country. In 
the sixteenth century Olivier de Serres says it was a 
new culture in his country, the south of France, Our 
word SaUifis comes from the Italian Sassefrica, that 
which rubs stones, a senseless term. 

Seorzonera ^ — Scorzonera hispanica, Linnaeus 

This plant is sometimes called the Spanish salsify, 
from its resemblance to Tragopogon pomfolium; but 
its root has a brown skin, whence its botanical name, 
and the popular name ecorce noire in some French 
provinces. 

It is wild in Europe, from Spain, where it abounds, the 

* Gatalogm of Indiana Hants, 1881, p. 15. 

* Boissier, FI Orient , iii p 745, Viviain, M Balmai , li* p, 108 ; 
Berfcolom, FL Ital , yiii, p. 348 , Gassone, Synopsis FL Siculos, u. p, 384, 
Munby, Catal Alger , edit, 2, p 22 

* A. de Candolle, QSogr Bot RaisonnAe, p 671. 

* Fraas, Synopsis FI, Class,, p. 196 ; Lena, Bot, der AUen, p. 486* 
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south of France, and Germany, to the region of Cau- 
casus, and perhaps even as far as Siberia, but it is wanting 
in Sicily and Greece^ In seveial parts of Germany the 
species is probably naturalized from cultivation. 

It seems that this plant has only been cultivated 
within the last hundred or hundred and fifty years. 
The botanists of the sixteenth century speak of it as 
a wild species introduced occasionally into botanical 
gardens Olivier de Senes does not mention it. 

It was formerly supposed to be an antidote against 
the bite of adders, and was sometimes called the viper’s 
plant As to the etymology of the name Scorzonera, it is 
so evident, that it is difficult to understand how early 
writers, even Tournefort,^ have declared the origin of the 
word to be escorso, viper in Spanish or Catalan. Viper 
is in Spanish more commonly vibora. 

There exists in Sicily a Seorzonera deliciosa, Gussone, 
whose very sugary root is used in the confection of 
bonbons and sherbets, at Palermo ® How is it that its 
cultivation has not been tried ? It is true that I tasted 
at Naples Seorzonera ices, and found them detestable, but 
they were perhaps made of the common species (Scorzo-^ 
nem kispanica). 

Potato — Solanum tuberosum, Linnseus. 

In 1855 I stated and discussed what was then known 
about the origin of the potato, and about its introduction 
into Europe ^ I will now add the result of the researches 
of the last quarter of a century. It will be seen that the 
data formerly acquired have become more certain, and that 
several somewhat doubtful accessoiy questions have 
remained uncertain, though the probabilities in favour 
of wbat formerly seemed the truth have grown stronger. 

It is proved beyond a doubt that at the time of the 
discovery of America the cultivation of the potato was 

* Willkomm and Lange, JProd'iomus Florm Etsjpamcm, ii. p 223, 
De Candolle, Flore Frangam, iv p 59, Koch, Synopsis FI Germ,, editj 
2, p. 488, Ledebonr, FI Ross,, n. p. ^94 j Boissier, Fl* Oiierdalia, in, p, 
767 , Berfeoloni, FL^Ital , viii p 36^ 

® Tonmefort, Moments de Botanique, p, 379, 

® Cnssone, Synopsis Floi m Siculm. 

* A de Candolle, Giogr, Bot* Raisoumde, pp, 810, 816. 
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practised, with every appearance of ancient usage, in 
the temperate regions extending from Chili to New 
Granada, at altitudes varying with the latitude This 
appears from the testimony of all the early travellers, 
among whom I shall name Acosta for Peru,^ and Pedro 
Cieca, quoted by de TEcluse,^ for Quito, 

In the eastern temperate region of South America, 
on the heights of Guiana and Brazil, for instance, the 
potato was not knovm to the aborigines, or if they 
were acquainted with a similar plant, it was Solanvm 
CommeTSonii, which has also a tuberous root, and is 
found wild in Montevideo and in the south of Brazil. 
The true potato is certainly now cultivated in the latter 
country, but it is of such recent introduction that it has 
received the name of the English Batata ® According to 
Humboldt it was unknown m Mexico,^ a fact confirmed 
by the silence of subsequent authors, but to a certain 
degree contradicted by another historical fact. It is said 
that Sir Waiter Ealeigh, or rather Thomas Hemott, his 
companion in several voyages, brought back to Ireland, 
in 1585 or 1586, some tubers of the Virginian potato® 
Its name in its own country was openawk From 
Herriott’s description of the plant, quoted by Sir Joseph 
Banks,^ there is no doubt that it was the potato, and not 
the batata, which at that period was sometimes con- 
founded with it. Besides, Gerard*^ tells us that he 
received &om Virginia the potato which he cultivated 
in his garden, and of which he gives an illustration 
which agrees in all points with Solanum tuber osmn. 
He was so proud of it that he is represented, in his 
portrait at the beginning of the work, holding in his 
hand a flowering branch of this plant. 

* Acosta, p. 163, verso, 

* Be rEcluse (or Clusias), Manarum Flantarum E%ston(Bf 1601, lib. 
4, p. Isxix , with illustration 

^ Be Martins, Flora Brasih, vol x p. 12. 

* Von Humboldt, Nouvelle Fspagne, edit. 2, vol li p. 451 ; Fssa% sur la 
Gioqra^hte des Plantes^ p. 29. 

® At that epoch. Virginia was not distinguished ficom Oaiohna. 

« Banks, Trans Sort Soc , 1806, vol. i p, 8. 

^ Gerard, Serhal, 1597, p. 781, with lUnstration. 
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The species could scarcely have been introduced into 
Virginia or Carolina m Ealeigh’s time (1585), unless the 
ancient Mexicans had possessed it, and its cultivation 
had been diffused among the aborigines to the north of 
Mexico Dr Eouhn, who has carefully studied the works 
on North America, has assured me that he has found 
no signs of the potato in the United States before the 
arrival of the Europeans. Dr Asa Gray also told me so, 
adding that Mr. Hams, one of the men most intimately 
acquainted with the language and customs of North 
American tribes, was of the same opinion. I have read 
nothing to the contrary in recent publications, and we 
must not forget that a plant so easy of cultivation 
would have spread itself even among nomadic tribes, had 
they possessed it It seems to me most likely that some 
inhabitants of Virginia — ^perhaps English colonists — 
received tubers from Spanish or other travellers, traders 
or adventurers, dunng the ninety years which had elapsed 
since the discovery of America Evidently, dating from 
the conquest of Peru and Chili, in 1535 to 1585, many 
vessels could have carried tubers of the potato as pro- 
visions, and Sir Walter Ealeigh, making war on the 
Spaniards as a privateer, may have pillaged some vessel 
which contained them Tins is the less improbable, since 
the Spaniards had introduced the plant into Europe 
liefore 1585. 

Sir Joseph Banks ^ and Dunal^were right to insist 
upon the fact that the potato was fii’st introduced by the 
Spaniard, since for a long time the credit was generally 
given to Sir Walter Ealeigh, who was the second intro- 
Sucer, and even to other Englishmen, who had introduced, 
|not the potato hut the batata (sweet potato), which is 
more or less confounded with it® A celebrated botanist, 
de TEcluse/ had nevertheless defined the facts in a 

* BanJcs, Tran$^ Sort 8oc , 1805, vol, i. p 8 

® Dunal, Hist Nat des Solcmum, m 4to 

® The ptot imported by Sir John HawMns aad Sir Francis Drake 
was clearly the sweet potato, Sir J Banks says ; whence it results that 
the questions discussed by Humboldt touching the localities visited by 
these travellers do not apply to the potato. 

* De rEcluse, Bcmamm Plmbtamm 1601, Hb. 4, p. IsmiL 
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remarkable manner. It is he who published the first 
good description and illustration of the potato, under the 
significant name of Papas Peruanorwm. From what he 
says, the species has little changed under the culture 
of nearly three centuries, for it yielded in the beginning 
as many as fifty tubers of unequal size, from one to 
two inches long, irregularly ovoid, reddish, ripening in 
November (at Vienna). The flower was more or less 
pink externally, and reddish within, with five longi- 
tudinal stripes of green, as is often seen now. No doubt 
numerous varieties have been obtained, but the original 
form has not been lost De TEcluse compares the scent 
of the flower with that of the lime, the only difference 
from our modern plant. He sowed seeds which produced 
a white-flowered variety, such as we sometimes see now. 

The plants described by de TEcluse were sent to him 
in 1588, by Philippe de Sivry, Seigneur of Waldheim and 
Governor of Mons, who had received them from some 
one in attendance on the papal legate in Belgium. De 
FEcluse adds that the species had been introduced into 
Italy from Spain or America {certvmi est vel em Hispania, 
ml ex America habuisse), and he wonders that, although 
the plant had become so common in Italy that it was 
eaten like a turnip and given to the pigs, the learned 
men of the University of Padua only became acquainted 
with it by means of the tuber which he sent them from 
Germany. Targioni ^ has not been able to discover any 
proof that the potato was as widely cultivated in Italy 
at the end of the sixteenth century as de TEcluse 
asserts, but he quotes Father Magazzini of Vallombrosa, 
whose posthumous work, published in 1623, mentions the 
species as one previously brought, without naming the 
date, from Spain or Portugal by barefooted friars. It 
was, therefore, towards the end of the sixteenth or at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that the cultivation 
of the potato became known in Tuscany. Independently 
of what de TEcluse and the agriculturist of Vallombrosa 

^ Targiom-Tozzefcfci, Lessziomj ii. p. 10 ; Cenni Stand svZV IntrodMzione 
^ Ywns FwiU mlV Agncoltwra d% Toscoma, 1 vol in 8vo, Florence, 18^8 

p. 
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say of its introduction from tte Iberian peninsula, it is 
not at all likely that the Italians had any dealmgs mth 
Raleigh’s companions. 

No one can doubt that the potato is of American 
origin ; but in order to know from what part of that 
vast continent it was brought, it is necessary to know 
if the plant is found wild there, and in what localities 

To answer this question clearly, we must first remove 
two causes of error * the confusion of allied species of the 
genus Solanum with the potato, and the other, the 
mistakes made by travellers as to the wold character 
of the plant 

The allied species are Solanum Gommersonii of 
Dunal, of which I have alieady spoken, S maglia 
of Molina, a Chili species, S. immite of Dunal, a 
native of Peru, and S verrucomm^ of Schlechtendal, 
which grows in Mexico. These three kinds of Solanum 
have smaller tubers than S tuberosum, and differ also 
in other characteristics indicated in special works on 
botany Theoretically, it may be believed that aU these, 
and other forms growing in America, are derived from a 
single earlier species, but in our geological epoch they 
present themselves with difterences which seem to me to 
justify specific distmctions, and no experiments have 
proved that by crossmg one with another a product 
would be obtained of which the seed (not the tubers) 
would propagate the race Leaving these more or less 
doubtful questions of species, let us try to ascertain 
whether the common form of Solanum tuberosum has been 
found wild, and merely remark that the abundance of 
tuberous solanums growing in the temperate regions of 
America, from Chili or Buenos Ayres as far as Mexico, con- 
firms the fact of an American origin. If we knew nothing 
more, this would be a strong presumption m favour of 
this country being the origmal borne of the potato. 

The second cause of error is very clearly explained 

* Bolamim verrucos-wm, whose introduction into the neighbonrhood 
of Gex, near Geneva, I mentioned m 1855, has since been abandoned 
beoanse its tubers are too small, and because it does not, as ifc was hoped, 
withstand the potato-fungm* 

E 
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by the botanist Weddell,^ who has carefully explored 
Bolivia and the neighbouring countries. ^'When we 
leflect/' he says, ‘'that on the arid Cordillera the Indians 
often establish their little plots of cultivation on points 
which would appear almost inaccessible to the great 
majority of our European farmers, we understand that 
when a traveller chances to visit one of these cultivated 
plots, long since abandoned, and finds there a plant of 
Solanv/m tuberosum which has accidentally persisted, he 
gathers it in the belief that it is really wild ; but of this 
there is no proof '' 

We come now to facts These abound concerning the 
wild character of the plant m Chili 

In 1822, Alexander Caldcleugh,^ English consul, 
sent to the London Horticultural Society some tubers of 
the potato which he had found m the ravines round 
Valparaiso. He says that these tubers are small, some- 
times red, sometimes yellowish, and rather bitter in taste.® 
“I believe,’’ he adds, “that this plant exists over a great 
extent of the littoral, for it is found in the south of 
Chili, where the aborigines call it maglia!' This is 
probably a confusion with 8, maglia of botanists ; but 
the tubers of Valparaiso, planted in London, produced 
the true potato, as we see from a glance at Sabine’s 
coloured figure in the Tmnsactiom of the Hortimltural 
Society, The cultivation of this plant was continued 
for some time, and Lindley certified anew, in 1847, its 
identity with the common potato.^ Here is the account 
of the Valparaiso plant, given by a traveller to Sir 
William Hooker,^ “I noticed the potato on the shore 
as far as fifteen leagues to the north of this town, and to 
the south, but I do not know how far it extends. It 


* Clitoris Andtna, m 4to, p 103. 

^ Sabine, Trans, Hori Soc , vol t, p. 249. 

® Ko importance sbould be attached to this flavonr, nor to the watery 
quality of some of the tubers, since in hot countries, even in the south 
of Europe, the potato is often poor. The tubers, winch are subter* 
rauean ramifications of the stem, are turned green by exposure to the 
light, and are rendered bitter. 

* Ifmmal Sort, Boc , vol in. p. 66. 

f Hooker, Boicmcal Miscellanies^ 1831, vol. ii, p. 203. 
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grows on cliffs and hills near the sea, and I do not 
remember to have seen it more than two or three leagues 
from the coast. Although it is found m mountainous 
places, far from cultivation, it does not exist m the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fields and gardens where 
it is planted, excepting when a stream crosses these en- 
closures and carries the tubers into uncultivated places 
The potato described by these two travellers had white 
flowers, as is seen in some cultivated European varieties, 
and like the plant formerly reared by de TEcluse. We 
may assume that this is the natural colour of the species, 
or at least one of the most common in its wild state 

Darwin, in his voyage in the Beagle, found the potato 
growing wild in great abundance on the sand of the 
sea-shore, in the archipelago of Southern Chili, and 
growing with a remarkable vigour, which may be attri- 
buted to the damp climate. The tallest plants attained 
to the height of four feet. The tubers were small as a 
rule, though one of them was two inches in diameter^ 
They were watery, insipid, but with no bad taste when 
cooked. '^The plant is imdoubtedly wild,’* says the 
author,^ ‘'and its specific identity has been confirmed 
first by Henslow, and afterwards by Sir Joseph Hooker 
in his Flora Antarctica? 

A specimen in the herbarium collected by Claude 
Gay, considered by Dunal to be Sclanum tuherosvm, 
bears this inscription • “ From the centre of the Cordilleras 
of Talcagouay, and of Cauquenes, in places visited only 
by botanists and geologists.” The same author, Gay, in 
his Flora Ckilena,^ insists upon the abundance of the 
wild potato in Chili, even among the Araucanians in the 
mountains of Malvarco, where, he says, the soldiers of 
Pincheira used to go and seek it for food. This evidence 
sufficiently proves its wild state in Chili, so that I may 
omit other less convincing testimony — for instance, that 
of Molina and Meyen, whose specimens from Chili have 
not been examined. 

The climate of the coast of Chili is continued upon 

^ Journal of the Ytyyoi^e, eto.> edit. 1852, p, 285. 

* VoL 1, p^trt 2, p, 329. * Vol. y. p. 74. 
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tlie heights as we follow the chain of the Andes, and the 
cultivation of the potato is of ancient date in the tem- 
perate regions of Peru, but the wild character of the 
species there is not so entirely proved as in the case of 
Chili.^ Pavon declared he found it on the coast at 
Chancay, and near Lima. The heat of these districts 
seems very great for a species which requires a temperate 
or even a rather cold climate Moreover, the specimen 
in Boissier’s herbarium, gathered by Pavon, belongs, ac- 
cording to Dunal,^ to another species, to which he has 
given the name of 8 immite. I have seen the authentic 
specimen, and have no doubt that it belongs to a species 
distinct from the 8, tuberosum Sir W. Hooker ^ speaks 
of McLean’s specimen, gathered in the hills round Lima, 
without any information as to whether it was found wild 
The specimens (more or less wild) which Matthews sent 
from Peru to Sir W Hooker belong, according to Sir 
Joseph,^ to vaiieties which differ a little from the true 
potato. Mr Hemsley,® who has seen them recently in 
the herbarium at Kew, believes them to be ‘^distinct 
forms, not more distinct, however, than certain varieties 
of the species,” 

Weddell,® whose caution in this matter we already 
know, expi esses himself as follows. — have never 
found Solanum tuberosum in Peru under such circum- 
stances as left no doubt that it was indigenous ; and I 
even declare that I do not attach more belief to the wild 
nature of other plants found scattered on the Andes 
outside Chill, hitherto considered as indigenous.” 

On the other hand, M Ed Andrd° collected with 
great care, in two elevated and wild districts of Columbia, 
and in another near Lima, specimens which he believed 
he might attribute to 8, tubtrosmn. M Andid has been 
kind enough to lend them to me I have compared 
them attentively with the types of Dunal’s species in 

^ Rmz and Pavon, Mora Pemvbana, li p, 38 

® Dunal, ^Todromm, xm., sect, i p 22 

® Hooker, Pot M%scell , ii. * Hooker, FZ, ArbtarcUc(i$ 

* Journal JSort. Soc , new senes, vol. v* 

* Weddell, Chtons Andma, p. 103 

^ Andre, in Illushahon B.ort%colej 1877, p. 114. 
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my herbarium and in that of M. Boissier None of 
these Solanace^ belong, in my opinion, to 8, tulerosum, 
although that of La Union, near the river Cauca, comes 
nearer than the rest None — and this is yetmoie certain 
— answers to 8 immite of Dunal They are nearer to 
8 columbianum of the same author than to 8 tuherosiom 
or 8 %mnnjite The specimen from Mount Quindio presents 
a singular characteristic — it has pomted ovoid beriies ^ 

In Mexico the tuberous Solanums attributed to 
8 tuberosum^ or, according to Hemsley,^ to allied forms, 
do not appear to be identical with the cultivated plant. 
They belong to 8 Fendleri, which Dr Asa Gray con- 
sidered at first as a separate species, and afterwards® 
as a vanety of 8, tuberosum or ot 8. verrueosum. 

We may sum up as follows * — 

1. The potato is wild in Chili, in a form which is 
still seen in our cultivated plants. 

2. It is very doubtful whether its natural home 
extends to Peru and New Granada 

3 Its cultivation was diffused before the discovery 
of America from Chili to New Granada 

4 It was introduced, probably in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, into that part of the United 
States now known as Virginia and North Carolina. 

5. It was imported into Europe between 1580 and 
1585, first by the Spaniards, and afterwards by the 
Jlnglish, at the time of Raleigh’s voyages to Virginia.^ 

Batata, or Sweet Potato — Convolvulus batatas, Lin- 
naeus; Batatas edulis, Choisy. 

The roots of this plant, swelled into tubers, resemble 
potatoes, whence it arose that sixteenth-century navi- 
gators applied the same name to these two very different 
species. The sweet potato belongs to the Convolvulus 
family, the potato to the Solanum family , the fleshy 

1 The form of the bemes ia R. (xilumbianum aad S wimite is not yefe 
kaowa. 

* Hemsley, Journal JSbrt 8oc., aew series, vol. v. 

® Asa Gray, Synoptical Mora oij North America^ ii. p. 22^. 

* See, for the saccessive iatrodactioa lato the diSereat parts of 
Earope, Olos, Qmlques Documents sur VJBhstoire de 2a Tomme dtf 
Terre, ia 8 to, 1874» xa Journal dtAyric, Fratiq, du Midi de la Trance. 
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Si 

parts of tlie former are roots, those of the latter subter- 
ranean branches^ The sweet potato is sugary as well 
as farinaceous It is cultivated in all countries within 
or near the tropics, and perhaps more in the new than 
in the old world.^ 

Its origin is, according to a great number of authors, 
doubtful Humboldt,^ Meyen,^ and Boissier ® hold to its 
American, Boyer,^^ Choisy,'^ etc., to its Asiatic origin The 
same diversity is observed in earlier works The question 
is the more difficult since the Convolvulacese is one of the 
most widely diffused families, either from a very early 
epoch or in consequence of modern transportation. 

There are powerful arguments in favour of an 
American origin. The fifteen known species of the 
genus Batatas are all found in America ; eleven in that 
continent alone, four both in America and the old 
world, with possibility or probability of transportation. 
The cultivation of the common sweet potato is widely 
diffused in America It dates from a very early epoch. 
Marcgrafi:*® mentions it in Brazil under the name of 
jetica. Humboldt says that the name camote comes 
from a Mexican word The word Batatas (whence comes 
by a mistaken transfer the word potato) is given as 
American. Sloane and Hughes^ speak of the sweet 
potato as of a plant much cultivated, and having several 
varieties in the West Indies. They do not appear to 
suspect that it had a foreign origin Olusius, who was 
one of the first to mention the sweet potato, says he had 
eaten some in the south of Spain, where it was supposed 
to have come from the new world.^® He quotes the 

* Tnrpia gives fignres wliioh clearly show these facts. du 

Yoh xix, plates 1, 2, 5 

® Dr. Sagot gives mterestmg details on the method of cultivation, 
the product, etc., m the Journal 8oc, d^Eortic, de FrancOi second soiies, 
voL T. pp 450-458. 

® Humboldt, Nmvelle Fspagns, edit. 2, voL n. p 470. 

* Meyen, Brundrisse Ffians Qeogr,^ p 373, 

® Boissier, Voyage Botamque m Bepagne 

« Boyer, UorU Mawnt,i p. 235 ’ Choisy, in Frodroima^ p. 338 

* Marcgraff, Bires , p 16, with illustration. 

* Sloane, M%sb. Jam , i p ISO 5 Hughes, Barb , p. 223. 

Ciusms, Htst., ii. p. 77. 
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names Batatas, caonotes, amotes, ajes} whieli were foreign 
to the languages of the old world The date of his 
book is 1601 Hiimboldt^ says that, according to 
Gomara, Christopher Columbus, when he appeared for 
the first time before Queen Isabella, offered her various 
productions from the new world, sweet potatoes among 
others Thus, he adds, the cultivation of this plant was 
already common in Spain from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Oviedo,® writing in 1526, had seen the 
sweet potato freely cultivated by the natives of St 
Domingo, and had introduced it himself at Avila, in Spain 
Eumphius ^ says positively that, according to the general 
opinion, sweet potatoes were brought by the Spanish 
Americans to Mamlla and the Moluccas, whence the 
Portuguese diffused it throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
He quotes the popular names, which are not Malay, and 
which indicate an introduction by the Castdlians 
Lastly, it is certain that the sweet potato was unknown 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs; that it was not 
cultivated in Egypt even eighty years ago,® a fact which 
it would be haid to explam if we supposed its origin to 
be in the old woild 

On the other hand, there are arguments in favour of an 
Asiatic origm. The Chinese EncyelopcBdia of Agricul- 
twre speaks of the sweet potato, and mentions different 
varieties;® but Bretschneider’ has proved that the 
species is deseiibed for the first time in a book of the 
second or third century of our era According to 
Thunberg,® the sweet potato was brought to Japan by 
the Portuguese. Lastly, the plant cultivated at Tahiti, 
in the neighbouring islands, and in New Zealand, under 
the names umara, gamarra, and gumalla, described by 
Forster ® under the name of Convolvulm ehrysoy^hizus, is, 

^ A$es was a name for the yam (Humboldt, l^ouvelle Msjpagne), 

® Humboldt, ibid 

» Oviedo, Ramus lo^s translation, vol lu. pt. 8. 

* Bumphma, Amhoin , v p. 368. 

® Forsbal, p, 54 j Delde, III 

« B’Hervey Samt*Denys, Bech. mt VAgric, de$ Chin., 1850, p* 109 

^ Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, p 13 

« Tiiunberg, Mora Japon., p. 84. • Forster, Plantos Bscul,, p. 56. 
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according to Sir Joseph Hooker, the sweet potatod 
Seeinann^ remarks that these names resemble the 
Quichucn name of the sweet potato in America, which is, 
he says, cumar. The cultivation of the sweet potato be- 
came general in Hindustan in the eighteenth century 
Several popular names are attributed to it, and even, 
according to Piddington/ a Sanskrit name, rwldaVw, 
which has no analogy with any name known to me, and 
is not in Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary According to a 
note given me by Adolphe Pictet, ruhtalu seems a 
Bengalee name composed from the Sanskrit aVub (Jkdia 
plus dlUy the name of Arum campamdatum) This 
name in modern dialects designates the yam and the 
potato However, Wallich® gives several names omitted 
by Piddmgton. Roxburgh ® mentions no Sanskrit name 
Bheede says the plant was cultivated in Malabar, and 
mentions common Indian names. 

The arguments in favour of an American origin seem 
to me much stronger. If the sweet potato had been 
known in Hindustan at the epoch of the Sanskrit 
language it would have become diffused in the old world, 
since its propagation is easy and its utility evident. It 
seems, on the contrary, that this cultivation remained 
long unknown in the Sunda Isles, Egypt, etc. Perhaps 
an attentive examination might lead us to share the 
opinion of Meyer,® who distinguished the Asiatic plant 
from the American species. However, this author has 
not been generally followed, and I suspect that if there is 
a different Asiatic species it is not, as Meyer believed, 
the sweet potato described by Rumphius, which the 
latter says was brought from America, but the Indian 
plant of Roxburgh. 

Sweet potatoes are grown in Africa; but either the 
cultivation is rare, or the species are different. Robert 
Brown® says that the traveller Lockhardt had not seen 

* Hooker, Handbook of New Zealand Flora, p. 194. 

® Seemarm, Jow nal of Bot, 1S66, p. 328. 

® Roxburgh, edit. Wall , li p 69. ■* Piddmgton, Xnde0. 

* Waliicli, Flomind « Roxburgh, edit 1832, voL i p 483. 

^ Rbeede, Mai , yii p 95. ® Meyer, Pr%tmtice M. Bssea., p. 103. 

® R. Brown, Bot, Congo, p. 55. 
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the sweet potato of whose cultivation the Portuguese 
missionaries make mention Thonmng ^ does not name it, 
Vogel brought back a species cultivated on the western 
coast, which is certainly, according to the authors of 
the Flora Nigritiana, Batatas pamculata of Choisy It 
was, therefore, a plant cultivated for ornament or for 
medicinal purposes, for its root is purgative ^ It might 
be supposed that in certain countries in the nld or new 
world Ipomcea tuber osa, L, had been confounded with 
the sweet potato ; but Sloane^ tells us that its enormous 
roots are not eatable.^ 

Ipomcea raammosa, Choisy (Convolvulus mammosus, 
Loureiro ; Batata mammosa, Pumphius), is a Convol- 
vulaceous plant with an edible root, which may well be 
confounded with the sweet potato, but whose botanical 
character is nevertheless distinct. This species grows 
wild near Amboyna (Rumphius), where it is also culti- 
vated It is prized in Cochin-China 

As for the sweet potato (Batatas edulis), no botanist, 
as far as I know, has asserted that he found it wild him- 
self, either in India or America ® Clusms ® affirms upon 
hearsay that it grows wild in the new world and in the 
neighbouring islands 

In spite of the probability of an American origin, 
there remains, as we have seen, much that is unknown 
or uncertain touching the original home and the trans- 
port of this species, which is a valuable one in hot coun- 
tries Whether it was a native of the new or of the 
old world, it is difficult to explain its transportation 
from America to China at the beginning of our era, and 

^ Sclinmaolier and Thontung, Besk Gum 

* Wallich, m Roxhiirgh, FI Ind , ii p 63. 

® Sloane, Jam , i p 152 

* Several Oonvolvalacese Lave large roots, or more properly root- 
stooTcs, "but m tins case it is the base of the stem with a part of the root 
which is swelled, and this root-stock is always purgative, as in the Jalap 
and Tnrbith, while m the sweet potato it is the lateral roots, a different 
organ, which swell 

* No. 701 of Schomburgh, coll 1, is wild in G-niana. According 
to Choisy, it is a variety of the Batatas eduUs; according to Bentham 
(Hook, Jour Boi, v. p 352), of the Batatas ^antmlata. My specimen, 
which IS rather impeifect, seems to me to be different from both. 

* Olnsins, h. p, 77. 
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to the South Sea Islands at an early epoch, or from Asia 
and from Australia to America at a time »sufficiently 
remote for its cultivation to have been early difluBcd 
from the Southern States to Brazil and Chili. Wc must 
assume a prehistoric communication between Asia and 
America, or adopt another hypothesis, which is not in- 
applicable to the present case The order Oonvolvulmem is 
one of those rare families of dicotyledons in which certain 
species have a widely extended area, extending even to 
distant continents ^ A species which can at the present 
day endure the different climates of Virginia and Japan 
may well have existed further north before the epoch of 
the great extension of glaciers in our hemisphere, and 
prehistoric men may have transported it southward 
when the climatic conditions altered According to 
this hypothesis, cultivation alone preserved the species, 
unless it is at last discovered in some spot in its ancient 
habitation — m Mexico or Columbia, for instance/^ 

Beetroot — Beta mlgaris and B. maritima, Linnaeus ; 
Beta vulgaris, Moquin. 

This plant is cultivated sometimes for its fleshy root 
(red beet), sometimes for its leaves, which are used as a 
vegetable (white beet), but botanists are generally agreed 
in not dividing the species. It is known from other 
examples that plants slender rooted by nature easily 
beeome fleshy rooted from the effects of soil or cultivation, 

""The slender-rooted variety grows wild in sandy soil, 
and especially near the sea in the Canary Isles, and all 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and as far as 
the Caspian Sea, Persia, and Babylon,® perhaps even as 

' A, ae Oandoli©, Gdogr Bot Baisonni, pp. 1041-1043, and pp, 
516-518. 

* Dr Bretsohneider, after Laving read tie above, wrote to me from 
Pekin that the cidtivated sweet potato is of origin foreign to China, 
according to Chinese authors. The handbook of agriculture of Nung- 
cbang-tsnan-shn, whose author died in 1633, asserts this fact Ho 
speaks of a sweet potato wild in China, called chu, the cultivated species 
being hun-chu The Min^shu, pnhhshed in the sixteenth centary, savs 
that the introduction took place between 1673 and 1620. The American 
oHgin thus receives a further proof. 

» Moquin-Tandon, in Prodfomus, voL xiii. pt 2, p 65 j Boissier, 
Mom Onentalis, iv. p. 898 5 Ledebour, K. Bomca, lii p. 692. 
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far as the west of India, whence a specimen was brought 
by Jaqnemont, although it is not certain that it was 
growing wild. Roxburgh’s Indian flora, and Aitchison’s 
more recent flora of the Punjab and of the Sindh, only 
mention the plant as a cultivated species 

It has no Sanskrit name,^ whence it may be inferred 
that the Aryans had not brought it from western tem- 
perate Asia, where it exists The nations of Aryan race 
who had previously migrated into Europe probably did 
not cultivate it, for I find no name common to the Indo- 
European languages. The ancient Greeks, who used the 
leaves and roots, called the species tewtlion,^ the Romans, 
beta. Heldreich® gives also the ancient Greek name 
sevkle^ or sfekelie, which resembles the Arab name selg, 
silq,^ among the Nabatheans. The Arab name has passed 
into the Portuguese selga No Hebrew name is known. 
Everything shows that its cultivation does not date from 
more than three or four centuries before the Christian era 

The red and white roots were known to the ancients, 
but the number of varieties has greatly mcreased in 
modern times, especially since the beetroot has been 
cultivated on a large scale for the food of cattle and for 
the production of sugar It is one of the plants most 
easily improved by selection, as the experiments of 
Vilmorin have proved.® 

Manioc — Manihot utilisdma, Pohl; Jatrapha ma- 
nihot, Linnaeus. 

Tiie manioc is a shrub belonging to the Euphorbia 
family, of which several roots swell in their first year , 
they take the form of an irregular ellipse, and contain 
a fecula (tapioca) with a more or less poisonous juice. 

It is commonly cultivated in the equatorial or tropical 
regions, especially in America from Brazil to the West 
Indies. In Africa the cultivation is less general, and seems 
to be more recent. In certain Asiatic colonies it is 

* Roxburgh, Mora Ind%ca, ii p. 59 ; Piddittgfcoa, Xndow 

® Theophrastus and Dioscondes, quoted by Leuz, Botmik der OWe- 
cJieyi und Ronier, p 446 ; Fraas, Bynopbia FI Olms , p. ZSS. 

® Heldrejch, the NuUj^men Qneehenlands, p 22. 

* AlawiLm, Ag'ticuUwe nahaikdenne, from E. Meyer, Qesdhichie der 
Botanih, in p. 75. 

® NoUce sur VAm^wraUon dee Plantes par le Semis^ p. 15. 
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decided!}? of modern introduction It is propagated by 
budding. 

Botanists are divided in opinion whether the innu- 
merable varieties of manioc should be regarded as form- 
ing one^ two, or several different species PohP admitted 
several besides his Manihot utilissima, and Dr Miiller,^ 
m his monograph on the Euphorbiaceae, places the variety 
aipi in an allied species, M palmata, a plant cultivated 
with the others in Brazil, and of which the root is not 
poisonous Tins last character is not so distinct as might 
be believed from certain books and even from the asser- 
tions of the natives Dr Sagot,^ who has compared a 
dozen varieties of manioc cultivated at Cayenne, says 
expressly, '"There are maniocs more poisonous than 
others, but I doubt whether any are entirely free from 
noxious principles ” 

It is possible to account for these singular differences 
of properties in very similar plants by the example of 
the potato. The Manihot and Solanum taheromm 
both belong to suspected families {JEuphorbiacece and 
Solanacece), Several of their species are poisonous in 
some of their organs; but the fecula, wherever it is 
found, is never harmful, and the same holds good of 
the cellular tissue, freed from all deposit ; that is to say, 
reduced to cellulose. In the preparation of cassava, or 
manioc flour, great care is taken to scrape the outer skin 
of the root, then to pound or crush the fleshy part so as 
to express the more or less poisonous juice, and finally 
the paste is submitted to a baking which expels the 
volatile parts ^ Tapioca is the pure fecula without the 
mixture of the tissues which still exist ia the cassava. 
In the potato the outer pellicle contracts noxious quali- 
ties when it is allowed to become green by exposure to 
the light, and it is well known that unripe or diseased 
tube^rs, containing too small a propertion of fecula with 

^ Foil, Plantarum Brasiltm leones et Descrzptionesj in fol , yol i. 

* J. ifcller, in Prodromus^ sv., sect 2, pp, 1062-1064. 

* Sago\ Btdh de la Soc Bot de Fiance^ Deo. 8, 1871 

* I give essentials of the preparation ; the details vary according 
to the conajry. See on this head Anblet, Guyane, u. p. 67; De- 
courtilz, Mor^des Antzlles^ in. p. 113 ; Sagot, etc. 
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much sap, are not good to eat, and would cause positive 
harm to persons who consumed any quantity of them. 
All potatoes, and probably all maniocs, contain something 
harmful, which is observed even in the products of dis- 
tillation, and which varies with several causes , but only 
matter foreign to the fecula should be mistrusted. 

The doubts about the number of species into which 
the cultivated mamhots should be divided are no source 
of difficulty regardmg the question of geographic origin 
On the contrary, we shall see that they are an important 
means of proving an American origin 

The Abbd Raynal had formerly spread the erroneous 
opinion that the manioc was imported into America from 
Africa Robert Brown ^ denied this in 1818, but without 
giving reasons in support of his opinion ; and Humboldt,^ 
Moreau de J onnes,® and Saint Hdaire ^ insisted upon its 
American origin. It can hardly be doubted for the 
following reasons . — 

1. Maniocs were cultivated by the natives of Brazil, 
Guiana, and the warm region of Mexico before the arrival 
of the Europeans, as all eaily tiavellers testify. In the 
West Indies this cultivation was, according to Acosta,® 
common enough in the sixteenth century to inspire the 
belief that it was also there of a certain antiquity 

2 It is less widely diffused in Africa, especially in 
regions at a distance from the west coast It is known 
that manioc was introduced into the Isle of Bourbon by 
the Governour Labourdonnais.® In Asiatic countries, 
where a plant so easy to cultivate would probably have 
spread had it been long known on the African continent, 
it is mentioned here and there as an object of curiosity 
of foreign origin.'^ 

^ R* Brown, botany of the Congo, p 50 

* Humboldt, Nowelle JEspagne, edit 2, vol u. p 398. 

® Ei&t de VAcad des Smuces, 1824 

Craillemm, Archives de Botamgue, i p 239 

* Acosta, Kist Iffat des Indes, French trans , 1698, p. 163 

’ Thomas, Staiistique de Bourbon, xi p 18. 

’ The catalogue o£ the botanical gardens of Buitenzorg, 1866, p. 222, 
says expressly that the ManihM uHhssima comes from Bourbon and 
Ameiica. 
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3. The natives of America had several ancient names 
for the varieties of manioc, especially in Brazil,^ which 
does not appear to have been the case in Africa, even on 
the coast of Guinea^ 

4. The varieties cultivated in Brazil, in Guiana, and 
in the West Indies are very numerous, whence we may 
presume a very ancient cultivation. This is not the case 
in Africa. 

5. The forty-two known species of the genus Manihoty 
•without counting M utilisshnay are all wild in America ; 
most of them in Brazil, some in Guiana, Peru, and 
Mexico; not one in the old world ® It is very unlikely that 
a single species, and that the cultivated one, was a native 
both of the old and of the new world, and all the more so 
since in the family Buphorbiacece the area of the woody 
species is usually restricted, and since phanerogamous 
plants are very rarely common to Africa and America. 

The American origin of the manioc being thus 
established, it may be asked how the species has been 
introduced into Guinea and Congo. It was probably 
the result of the frequent communications established in 
the sixteenth century by Portuguese merchants and 
slave-traders. 

The Mamhot utilissiTim and the allied species or 
variety called aipiy which is also cultivated, have not 
been found in an undoubtedly wild state Humboldt 
and Bonpland, indeed, found upon the banks of the 
Magdalena a plant of Mamhot utilissima which they 
called almost wild,^ but Dr Sagot assures me that it has 
not been found in Guiana, and that botanists who have 
explored the hot region in Brazil have not been more 
fortunate. We gather as much from the expressions 
of Pohl, who has carefully studied these plants, and who 
was acquainted with the collections of Martins, and had 

^ Ayp%y mmdtocaj manihot, manioch, yuca, etc , in Pohl, leones md 
Base j 1 . pp 80, 33 Hartms, Beitrage 2 . Mthnogra^Uoy etc , Bmmliens, 
li. p. 122, gives a ntimLei* of names 

® Thonmng (m Sohnmaclier, BesJs. Qmn)y wLo is acoustomet to 
Quote the common names, gives none for the mamoc. 

® J. Muller, in Prodromus, xv., sect 1, p 1057. 

* Knnth, in Humboldt and B., 2ifova Genera, ii p. 108. 
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no doubt of their American origin. If he had observed 
a wild variety identical with those which are cultivated, 
he would not have suggested the hypothesis that the 
manioc is obtained from his Mamhot of the 

province of Goyaz, a plant of small size, and considered 
as a true species or as a variety of Mamhot palmata ^ 
Martins declared in 1867, that is after having received a 
quantity of information of a later date than his journey, 
that the plant was not known in a wild state ^ An early 
traveRer, usually accurate, Piso,^ speaks of a wRd mandl- 
hoca, of which the Tapuyeris, the natives of the coast 
to the north of Rio Janeiro, ate the roots. '"It is,” he 
says, " very like the cultivated plant ; ” but the illustra- 
tion he gives of it appears unsatisfactory to authors who 
have studied the maniocs Pohl attributes it to his 
M, aipi, and Dr MuUer passes it over m silence. For 
my part, I am disposed to believe what Piso says, and 
his figure does not seem to me entirely unsatisfactory 
It is better than that by Vellozo, of a wild manioc which 
is doubtfully attributed to M aipi^ If we do not 
accept the origin in eastern tropical BrazR, we must 
have recourse to two hypotheses . either the cultivated 
maniocs are obtained from one of the wUd species 
modified by cultivation, or they are varieties which 
exist only by the agency of man after the disappearance 
of their fellows from modern wRd vegetation. 

G-arlic — Allium sativum, Linnseus. 

Linn^us, in his Species Flantarum, indicates Sicily 
as the home of the common garlic; but in his Eortus 
Gliffortianus, where he is usually more accurate, he does 
not give its origin. The fact is that, according to all the 
most recent and complete floras of Sicily, Italy, Greece, 
France, Spain, and Algeria, garhc is not considered to be 
indigenous, although specimens have been gathered here 
and there which had more or less the appearance of 

^ Pobl, Xcones et Descr,, i. p. 36, pi. 26. ® Muller, in Prodmmus* 

*#,De Martins, Beitmge mr Ethnogra^hie, etc., i. pp. 19, 136. 

* Piso, Mistoria Naiurahs 'Brtmlim, m folio, 1658, p, 65, mim icom* ^ 

^ Jatrop%a Sylvestris Yelh Wl, Mwm,, 16, t. 83. See Muller, in 
D, C FTodrmimi acv, p. 1(^3. 
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being so A plant so constantly cultivated and so easily 
propagated may spread from gardens and persist for a 
considerable time without being wild by nature. I do 
not know on what authority Kunth ^ mentions that the 
species IS found m Egypt According to authors who aic 
more accurate^ in their accounts of the plants of that 
country, it is only found there under cultivation. Boissier, 
whose herbarium is so rich in Eastern plants, possesses 
no wild specimens of it. The only country where garlic 
has been found in a wild state, with the certainty of its 
really being so, is the desert of the Kirghis of Sungari , 
bulbs were brought thence and cultivated at Dorpat ® 
and specimens were afterwards seen by Eegel^ The 
latter author also says that he saw a specimen which 
Wallich had gathered as wild in British India; but 
Baker,® who had access to the rich herbarium at Kew, 
does not speak of it in his review of the of 

India, China, and Japan.” 

Let us see whether historical and philological records 
confirm the fact of an origin m the south-west of Siberia 
alonO. 

Garlic has been long cultivated in China under the 
name of suan. It is written in Chinese by a single sign, 
which usually indicates a long known and even a wild 
species® The floras of Japan do not mention it, whence 
I gather that the species was not wild in Eastern Siberia 
and Dahuria, but that the Mongols brought it into 
China 

According to Herodotus, the ancient Egyptians made 
great use of it. Ai'chseologists have not found the proof 
of this in the monuments, but this may be because the 
plant was considered unclean by the priests.® 


^ Knnth, Enum., iy, p 381 
® Schwemfurfcli and Asolaeison, Av^zaMung^ p 294 

* Ledefaonr, Mora Altmca, u. p. 4 , Elora Eosstca, iv p. lG!i 
^ Regel, Alhor. Monogr,, p. 44, 

* Baker, in Journal of Bot , 1874, p. 295. 

® Bretsohneider, Study and YaZiie, etc., pp. 15, 4, and 7. 

^ Thunberg, El. Jajp,, Francbet and Savatier, Enumeratio, 1876, 

VOl. 11. 

* Unger, PJimzsen des Alten JEgyptenSj p. 42. 
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There is a Sanskrit name, mahoiishoucla,^ become 
loshoun in Bengali, and to which appears to be related 
the Hebrew name schoum or sdiumin^ which has pro- 
duced the Arab thov/m or toum. The Basque name bara^ 
tchowia IS thought by de Charencey ^ to be alhed with 
Aryan names In support of his hypothesis I may 
add that the Berber name, tishert, is quite different, and 
that consequently the Iberians seem to have received the 
plant and its name rather from the Aryans than from 
their probable ancestors of Northern Africa The Lettons 
call it fcipIoA/cs,theEsthonians fcritTisJau/c, whence probably 
the German Knoblauch. The ancient Greek name appears 
to have been scorodon, in modern Greek scordon The 
names given by the Slavs of Illyria are bili and cesan. 
The Bretons say quinenf= the Welsh cmf, cenhinnen, or 
garlleg, whence the English garlic The Latin allium 
has passed into the languages of Latin origin.^ This 
great diveisity of names intimates a long acquaintance 
with the plant, and even an ancient cultivation in 
Western Asia and in Europe. On the other hand, if the 
species has existed only in the land of the Kirghis, where 
it is now found, the Aryans might have cultivated it and 
carried it into India and Europe; but this does not 
explain the existence of so many Keltic, Slav, Greek, 
and Latin names which differ from the Sanskrit. To 
explain this diversity, we must suppose that its original 
abode extended farther to the west than that known at 
the present day, an extension anterior to the migrations 
of the Aryans. 

If the genus Allium were once made, as a whole, the 
object of such a serious study as that of Gay on some 

^ Piddington, Inde^o* 

* Hiller, Eiero;phytow ; Eosenmiiller, Bi^l. AlteHhvbm^ vol. iv“. 

* De Charencey, Actes de la Bog Phil , Isfc March, 1869. 

* Davies, Welsh Botanology. 

* All these comraon names are found in my dictionary compiled by 
Montzi from floras. I could Lave quoted a larger number, and men- 
tioned the probable etymologies, as given by philoiogists—Hehn, for 
instance, in his KuUw pftanzen a%t$ Astenif p 1^1 and following; but 
this as not necessary to show its origm and early cultivation m several 
different countries. 

P 
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of its species,^ perhaps it might be found that certain 
wild European forms, included by authors under A 
arenariv/m, L, A arenarivm, Sm, ovA, scorodopmsum, 
L., are only varieties of A sativum In that case every- 
thing would agree to show that the earliest peoples of 
Europe and Western Asia cultivated such form of the 
species just as they found it from Tartary to Spain, 
giving it names more or less different 
Onion — Allium Cepa, Linngeus 
I mil state first what was known in 1855 I will 
then add the recent botanical observations which confirm 
the inferences from philological data 

The onion is one of the earliest of cultivated species 
Its original country is, accoidmg to Kunth, unknown ^ 
Let us see if it is possible to discover it. The modern 
Greeks call Allium Gepa, which they cultivate in 
abundance krommunda ^ This is a good reason for be- 
lieving that the krommuon of Theophrastus ^ is the same 
species, as sixteenth-century writers already supposed^ 
Pliny translated the word by ccBpa. The ancient Greeks 
and Eomans knew several varieties, which they distin- 
guished by; the names of countries : Gyprium, Greteme, 
Samothradaej etc. One variety cultivated in Egypt ® was 
held to be so excellent that it received divine honours, 
to the great amusement of the Romans® Modern 
Egyptians designate A. Gepa by the name of basal or 
hussul,^ whence it is probable that the bezalim of the 
Hebrews is the same species, as commentators have said 
There are several distinct names — palandu, latarkaj sa- 
handaka^ and a number of modem Indian names The 
species is commonly cultivated in India, Cochin-China, 

^ Annales des Se, Nat, 3rd series, vol vm. 

® A. de Candolle, G^ogr Bot Ea%s(mnie, ii. p 828* 

® Kuntii, Bnumer,, iv. p 394. 

* Fraas, Syn^ FL, Class., p 291. 

® TheophwistTis, S^st , 1. 7, c. 4. 

« J Banhm, Stst, u. p. 548. Pliny, B^8t , 1 19, o 6. ® Ihid 

® JnvenaliB, Sat 15 Forskal, p, 65 

Amslie’s Mat, Med Ind , i. p. 269 

HiUer, meropTi., ii. p. 36, EosemnuUer, Bandhk Bihl, Alferl , iv. 
p. 96. 

Piddington, Index ^ Ainslie’s Mat Med, Ind, 
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Chinaj^ and even in Japan.^ It was largely consumed 
by the ancient Egyptians. The drawings on their 
monnmerts often represent this species^ Thus its 
cultivation in Southern Asia and the eastern region of 
the Mediteiranean dates from a very eaily epoch. More- 
over, the Chinese, Sanskrit, Hebrew, G-reek, and Latin 
names have no apparent connection From this last fact 
we may deduce the hypothesis that its cultivation was 
begun after the separation of the Indo-European nations, 
the species being found ready to hand in different 
countries at^once. This, however, is not the present state 
of things, for we hardly find even vague mdications of 
the wild state of A Cepa. I have not discovered it 
in European or Caucasian floras; but Hasselquist^ says, 
It grows in the plains near the sea in the environs of 
Jericho.” Dr. Walhch mentioned in his list of Indian 
plants, No. 5072, specimens which he saw in districts of 
"Rengal, without mentioning whether they were cultivated 
/IS indication, however insufficient, together with the 
Aitiquity of the Sanskrit and Hebrew names, and the 
Communication which is known to have existed between 
the peoples of India and of Egypt, lead me to suppose 
that this plant occupied a vast area in Western Asia, 
extending perhaps from Palestine to India. Allied species, 
sometimes mistaken for A Gepa, exist m Siberia ^ 

, Tie specimens collected by Anglo-Indian botanists, of 
which Wallich gave the first idea, are now better known. 
Stokes discovered Allium Cepa wild in Beluchistan. 
He says, wild on the Chehil Tua” Griffith brought 
it from Afghanistan and Thomson from Lahore, to say 
nothmg of other collectors, who are not explicit as to the 
wild or cultivated nature of their specimens.® Boissier 
possesses a wildspecimen found in the mountainous regions 
of the Ediorassan. The umbels are smaller than m the 

^ Roxburgli, FI Ind , ii. ; Lonreiro, FI, Qochin^, p 240. 

^ Thnnberg, FI Jap , p. X32. 

2 Unger, Fjlanzen d Alt JSgypi , p 42, figs. 22, 23, 24 

* Hasselqmst, Yoy, and Trav , p 2^9. 

* Ledebonr, M Eossim, iv. p 169 

® Aitchison, A Catalogue of the Flants of the Pmjah and the Smd\ 
m Sto, 1869, p. 10 j Baker, m Journal of Bot, 1874, p. 295. 
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cultivated plant, but there is no other difference. Dr. 
Eegel, jun , found it to the south of Kuldscha, in Western 
Siberia^ Thus my former conjectures are completely 
justified ; and it is not unlikely that its habitation extends 
even as far as Palestine, as Hasselquist said. 

The onion is designated in China by a single sign 
(pronounced tsiing), which may suggest a long existence 
there as an indigenous plant ^ I very much doubt, how- 
ever, that the area extends so far to the east 

Humboldt® says that the Americans have always been 
acquainted with onions, in Mexican xonacatl, Cortes, 
he says, “ speaking of the comestibles sold at the market 
of the ancient Tenochtillan, mentions onions, leeks, and 
garlic.” I cannot believe, however, that these names 
applied to the species cultivated in Europe, Sloane, in 
the seventeenth century, had only seen one Allium 
cultivated in Jamaica (A, Gepa), and that was in a garden 
with other European vegetables ^ The word xonacatl is 
not in Hernandez, and Acosta ® says distinctly that the 
onions and garlics of Peru are of European origin. The 
species of the genus Allium are rare ip. America. 

Spring, or Welsh Onion — Allium Jistulosum, Linnaeus. 
This species was for a long time mentioned in floras 
and works on horticulture as of unknown origin ; but 
Eussian botanists have found it wild in Siberia towards 
the Altai mountains, on the Lake Baikal in the land of 
the Kirghis.^ The ancients did not know the plant,'^ It 
must have come into Europe through Russia in the 
Middle Ages, or a little later. Dodoens,® an author of 
the sixteenth century, has given a figure of it, hardly 
recognizable, under the name of Gepa oblonga. 

Shallot — Allium ascalonicum, Linnaeus 

It was believed, according to Pliny,® that this plant 

' m, Bortic,, 1877, p 167. 

® Bretsclmeider, Study and FaZwe, etc , pp. 47 and 7# 

* Nouvelle Bsjpagne, 2nd edit , xi, p. 476. 

* Sloane, Jam , i, p, 75. 

* Acosta, Bbst, Nat. des Indes, Prencli trans., p. ICS* 

® Ledebonr, Mora Rossica^ iv. p 169. 

^ Lenz, Bofamh der Alien Griechen vmd Romero p 295. 

» Dodoens, Fem^ptades, p. 687. ® Pimy, mst., L 19, e. 6, 
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took its name from Ascalon, in Judsea, ‘but Dr. Fournier^ 
thinks that the Latin author mistook the meaning of the 
word Aslcalomon of Theophrastus However this may 
he, the word has been retained in modern languages under 
the form of echalote in French, chalote m Spanish, scalogno 
in Italian, Aschalueh or Eschlauch in German 

In 1855 1 had spoken of the species as follows — 

"According to Roxburgh,® Allium ascalomcum is 
much cultivated in India The Sanskrit name pulanclu 
is attributed to it, a word nearly identical with palandu, 
attributed to A Gepa^ Evidently the distinction be- 
tween the two species is not clear in Indian or Anglo- 
Indian works. 

"Loureiro says he saw Allium ascalonicum cul- 
tivated in Cochin-China,® but he does not mention 
China, and Thunberg does not indicate this species in 
Japan, Its cultivation, therefore, is not universal in the 
east of Asia. This fact, and the doubt about the Sanskrit 
name, lead me to think that it is not ancient m Southern 
Asia Neither, in spite of the name of the species, am I 
convinced that it existed in Western Asia Rauwolf, 
Forskal, and Delile do not mention it in Siberia, in Arabia, 
or in Egypt. Linnasus ® mentions Hasselquist as having 
found the species in Palestme Unfortunately, he gives 
no details about the locality, nor about its irild condition 
In the Travels of Hasselquist I find a Gepa montana 
mentioned as growing on Mount Tabor and on a neighbour- 
ing mountain, but there is nothing to prove that it was 
this species. In his article on the onions and garlics of 
the Hebrews he mentions only Allium Gepa^ then A, 
poTTum and A. sativum. Sibthorp did not find it m 
Greece,® and Fraas ® does not mention it as now cultivated 

' He will treat of this m a publication entitled Cttaswi, which will 
shortly appear. 

* Qiog Bot Batsonnh, p 829. 

* Roxburgh, M Ind., edit. 1832, vol ii, p, 142. 

* Piddmgton, Index 

® Loureiro, M Cochin , p 251. 

« Linnaeus, Species, p 429 

T Easselquisb, Voy. and Trav., 1^66, pp. 281, 282. 

» Sibthorp, Prod/Tm ® Fraas, Syn. M. Class . p. 291. 
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in thafc country. According to Koch,^ it is natiiralized 
among the vines near Fiume. However, Viviani^ only 
speaks of it as a cultivated plant in Dalmatia. ^ 

“From aU these facts I am led to believe that 
Allium ascalonicmn is not a species It is enough to 
render its primitive existence doubtful, to remark . (1) 
that Theophrastus and ancient writers in general have 
spoken of it as a form of the Allium Cepa, having the 
same importance as the varieties cultivated in Greece, 
Thrace, and elsewhere ; (2) that its existence in a wild 
state cannot be proved ; (3) that it is little cultivated, 
or not all, in the countries where it is supposed to have 
had its oiigm, as m S;^uia, Egypt, and Greece, (4) that 
it IS commonly without flowers, whence the name of Oepa 
Bterilis given by Bauhin, and the number of its bulbs is 
an allied fact, (5) when it does flower, the organs of the 
flower are similar to those of A, Cepa, or at least no 
difference has been hitherto discovered, and according to 
Koch ^ the only difference in the whole plant is that the 
stalk and leaves are less swelled, although fistulous.” 

Such was formerly my opinion ^ The facts published 
since 1855 do not destroy my doubts, but, on the contrary, 
justify them. Eegel, in 1875, in his monograph of the 
genus Allium, declares he has only seen the shallot as a 
cultivated species. Auclier Eloy has distributed a plant 
from Asia Minor under the name of A. ascalmvkum, but 
judging from my specimen this is certainly not the 
species. Boissier tells me that he has never seen A, 
aecalonimm in the East, and it is not in his herbarium. 
The plant from the Morea which bears this name in the 
flora of Bory and Chaubard is quite a different species, 
which he has named A, gomphrenoides. Baker, ^ m his 
review of the Alliums of India, China, and Japan, 
mentions A, ascalonicum in districts of Bengal and of 
the Punjab, from specimens of Griffith and Aitchison, 
but he adds, “They are probably cultivated plants,” 

* K!ocli, Syn* M Germ , Snd edit., p. 8S3 

® Viviani, FI jDalmat,p 138. ’ Koob, Syn. M, GeJm 

^ A de Candolle, Geogr Boi. Ea%$onneet p. 829. 

* Baker, m Journ, ofBoi, 1874, p. 295. 
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He attributes to A ascalonicum Allium sulvia^ Ham , 
of Nepal, a plant little known, and whose wild character 
is uncertain. The shallot produces many bulbs, which 
may be propagated or preserved in the neighbourhood 
of cultivation, and thus cause mistakes as to its oiigin 
Finally, in spite of the progress of botanical investiga- 
tions in the East and in India, this form of Allium has 
not been found wild with certainty. It appears to me, 
therefore, more probable than ever that it is a modifica- 
tion of A Cepa, dating from about the beginning of the 
Christian era — a modi&ation less considerable than many 
of those observed in other cultivated plants, as, for 
instance, in the cabbage. 

Eocambole — Alhum scorodoprasum, Linnaeus. 

If we cast a glance at the descriptions and names 
of A, seorodopmsum in works on botany since the 
time of Linnaeus, we shall see that the only point on 
which authors are agreed is the common name of rocam- 
bole As to the distinctive characters, they sometimes 
approximate the plant to Allium sativum, sometimes 
regard it as altogether distinct. With such different 
definitions, it is difficult to know in what country the 
plant, well known in its cultivated state as the rocamlole, 
is found wild According to Cosson and Germain,^ it 
grows in the environs of Paris. According to Grenier 
and Godron,^ the same form grows in the east of France 
Burnat says he found the species undoubtedly wild in 
the Alpes-Mantimes, and he gave specimens of it to 
Boissier, Willkomm and Lange do not consider it to be 
wild in Spain,® though one of the French names of the 
cultivated plant is ail or esehalote d'Espagne Many 
other European localities seem to me doubtful, since the 
specific characters are so uncertain, I mention, however, 
that, according to Ledebour,^ the plant which he calls 
A, scorodoprasum is very common in Eussia from Fin- 
land to the Crimea, Boissier received a specimen of it 

* OosBon and OermaiB, More, ii, p, 553. 

^ Orenier and Godron, More de France, ni, p. 197. 

^ Willkomm and Lange, Prodr, FI i. p. 885, 

* Ledebonr, Flora Rossica, iv. p. 163. 
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from Dobrntscha, sent by tbe botanist Smtenis The 
natural habitat of the species holders, therefore, on that 
of Allium sativum^ or else an attentive study of all 
these forms will show that a single species, comprising 
several varieties, extends over a great part of Europe and 
the bordering countries of Asia 

The cultivation of this species of onion does not 
appear to be of ancient date It is not mentioned by 
Greek and Roman authors, nor in the list of plants 
recommended by Charlemagne to the intendants of his 
gardens^ Neither does Olivier de Serres speak of it 
We can only give a small number of original common 
names among ancient peoples The most distinctive 
ai'e in the North Shovlog in Denmark, keipe and 
raekenboll in Sweden^ Roclcenbolle, whence comes the 
French name, is German It has not the meaning given 
by Littrd Its etymology is Bolle, onion, growing among 
the rocks, Rocken,^ 

Chives — Alhum schcenopmsum, Linnseus. 

This species occupies an extensive area in the 
northern hemisphere It is found all over Europe, from 
Corsica and Greece to the south of Sweden, in Siberia 
as far as Eamtschatka, and also in North America, but 
, only near the Lakes Huron and Superior and further 
north ^ — a remarkable circumstance, considering its Euro- 
pean habitat. The variety found in the Alps is the 
nearest to the cultivated form,® 

The ancient Greeks and Romans must certainly have 
known the species, since it is wild in Italy and Greece 
Targioni believes it to be the Scorodon schiston of 
Theophrastus ; but we are dealing with words without 
descriptions, and authors whose specialty is the inter- 
pretation of Greek text, like Fraas and Lenz, are prudent 
enough to affirm nothing. If the ancient names are 
doubtful, the fact of the cultivation of the plant at this 
epoch is yet more so. It is possible that the custom of 
gathering it in the fields existed. 

* Le Grand d’Anesy, JSistoire de la Tie des Frangaie, vol i p. 122. 

* Nemnicfa, Folyglott. Lexicon, p 187 » Jfcid. 

* Asa Gray, Botany of the Northern States, edit* 6, p. 534. 

* Be Candolle, Flcyre Frangaue, iv. p. 227. 
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Colocasia — Aritm esculentum, Linnseus; Golocasia 
antiquorum, Schott^ 

This species is cultivated in the damp distiicts of the 
tropics, for the swelled lower portion of the stem, which 
forms an edible ihizome similar to the subteiraneous 
part of the ins The petioles and the young leaves are 
also utilized as a vegetable Since the different forms of 
the species have been properly classed, and since we have 
possessed more certam information about the floras of 
the south of Asia, we cannot doubt that this plant is 
wild in India, as Roxburgh^ formeily, and Wight ^ and 
others have more recently asserted ; likewise in Ceylon,^ 
Sumatra,^ and several islands of the Malay Archipelago ® 

Chinese books make no mention of it before a work 
of the year 100 jb cJ The fiist European navigators saw 
it cultivated in Japan and as far as the north of New 
Zealand,® in consequence probably of an early introduc- 
tion, and without the certain co-existence of wild stocks. 
When portions of the stem or of the tuber are thrown 
away by the side of streams, they naturalize themselves 
easily This was perhaps the case in Japan and the 
Fiji Islands,® judging from the localities indicated The 
colocasia is cultivated here and there in the West Indies, 
and elsewhere in tropical America, but much less than 
in Asia or Africa, and without the least indication of an 
American origin. 

In the countries where the species is wild there are 
common names, sometimes very ancient, totally different 
from each other, which confirms their local origin. Thus 
the Sanskrit name is kuchoo, which persists in modern 

* Arum Egyptium, Colnmma, Ecphrasis, li p. 1, tab. 1; Eam- 
pbius, Amlom, voh v. tab 109 A'lum colocasia and A esculmtum, 
Linnsens; Colocasia antiquomm, Bohott, Mdet , i 18 j Engler, in I) C. 
Monog, PKaner., n p. 491. 

® Boxbnrgb, PI Ind,, iii. p. 495. ® Wight, IconeSf t. ^86, 

* Thwaites, Enum Plant Zeylan., p. 336. 

* Miqnel, Bumati a, p. 258, 

® Enmplnng, Ambom, vol v, p, 318. 

^ Bretsohneider, On ihe Study and Value, etc., p. 12i 

® Forster, JDe Planhs Escuh, p 68. 

® Francbet and Savatier, Emm^i p, Sj Seemann, Elora V%tiens%St 
p. 284. 
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Hindu languages — ^in Bengali, for instance ^ In Ceylon 
the wild plant is styled gahala, the cultivated plant 
handalla? The Malay names are helady^ talluSj ialJas, 
tales, or taloes,^ from which perhaps comes the well- 
known name of the Otahitans and New Zealandeis — tallo 
or tarrOj^ dalo^ in the Fiji Islands The Japanese have 
a totallj^ distinct name, which shows an existence 
of long duration either indigenous or cultivated, 

European botanists first knew the colocasia in Egypt, 
where it has perhaps not been very long cultivated The 
monuments of ancient Egypt furnish no indication of 
it, but Pliny® spoke of it as the Arvm AEgyptium 
Prosper Alpin saw it in the sixteenth century, and 
speaks of it at length® He says that its name in its 
country is micas, which Deliie^® wiites qolkas, and 
loulkas It IS clear that this Arab name of the 
Egyptian arum has some analogy with the Sanskrit 
kuchoo, which is a confirmation of the hypothesis, 
sufficiently probable, of an introduction from India or 
Ceylon. De TEcluse had seen the plant cultivated in 
Portugal, as introduced from Afiica, under the name 
alcoleaz, evidently of Arab origin. In some parts of the 
south of Italy, where the plant has become naturalized, 
it is, according to Parlatore, called a/ro di Ugitto}^ 

The name eolocasia, given by the Greeks to a plant 
of which the root was used by the Egyptians, may 
evidently come from colcas, but it has been transferred 
to a plant differing from the true colcas. Indeed, 
Dioseorides applies it to the Egyptian bean, or 
which has a large root, or rather rhizome, rather stringy 

^ Eoxburgli, FI Ind 

® Thwaites, E^iim Plant ZeyXan « Rurapbius, Amboin. 

* lliquel, Sumatra, p. 258; Hasskarl, Cat Eorti Boqor AHej , p. 55. 

® Forster, Be Plantia Fscul , p 58 « Seemann, Flora Vitiemib. 

^ Franchefc and Sayatier, Enwn « Pliny, Hist , 1. 19, c. 5 

® Alpinns, Hist JEgypt Faiuralis, edit. 2, vol. i. p 166, ii, p *192 
1846 Mgypt 111 , p. 28 ; Be la Colocate des Andens, in 8?o, 

Clasins, Eisfona, li. p. Parlatore, M Xtal , n p. 255. 

« Prosper Alpinns, mst Mgypt Faturalk ; Colnmna , Delile, 
wMm,, I. p. JDe la Golocase des A^iciens; Eeynier, Fconomie des 
p. 321. 
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and not good to eat The two plants are very different, 
especially in the flower The one belongs to the Aracece, 
the other to the Fymphcemeoe , the one belongs to the 
class of Monocotyledom, the other to that of the Bico- 
tijleclons The nelumbo of Indian origin has ceased to 
grow in Egypt, while the colocasia of modern botanists 
has persisted there If thei'e is any confusion, as seems 
probable m the Greek authors, it must be explamed by 
the fact that the colcas rarely flo%vers, at least in Egypt. 
From the point of view of botanical nomenclature, it 
matters little that mistakes were formerly made about 
the plants to which the name colocasia should be apphed 
Fortunately, modern scientific names are not based upon 
the doubtful definitions of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and it is sufficient to say now, if the etymology 
IS insisted upon, that colocasia comes from colcas in 
consequence of an error 

Ape, or Large-rooted Aloeasia — Alocasia macTOTThiz% 
Schott , Afim maerorrhiz'ww, Linneeus. 

This araceous plant, which Schott places now in the 
genus Colocasia, now in the Alocasia, and whose names 
aie far more complicated than might be supposed from 
those indicated above, ^ is less frequently cultivated than 
the common colocasia, but in the same manner and nearly 
in the same countiies Its rhizomes attain the length 
of a man’s arm. They have a distmctly bitter taste, 
which it is indispensable to remove by cooking. 

The aborigines of Otaliiti call it ape, and those of 
the Friendly Isles happed In Ceylon, the common name 
is habara, according to Thwaites ® It has other names 
in the Malay Archipelago, which argues an existence 
prior to that of the more recent peoples of these 
regions. 

The plant appears to be wild, especially in Otahiti.^ 
It is also wild in Ceylon, according to Thwaites, who has 
studied botany for a long time in that island. It is 

* See Engler, m D. 0 Monogiaphim Tlianerogamm, n. p. S02. 

® Forster, Be Plantis JSsculeniis Insularum Oceam Austt altSf p. S8. 

* Tkwaites, E?ium. H Zeyl , p. 336. 

^ Nadeaud, Mmm» des Plantes p. 
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mentioned also in India ^ and in Australia,^ but its wild 
condition is not affirmed — a fact always difficult to 
establish in the case of a species cultivated on the banks 
of streams, and which is propagated by bulbs More- 
over, it IS sometimes confounded with the Colocasia 
indiea of Kunth, which grows in the same manner, and 
IS found here and there in cultivated ground ; and this 
species grows wild, or is naturalized in the ditches and 
streams of Southern Asia, although its history is not yet 
well knovm. 

Konjak — AmoiyJiophallus Konjak, Koch ; Amor- 
phophallus Bivieri, du Rieu, var Konjak^ Engler.® 

The konjak is a tuberous plant of the family 
Araceae, extensively cultivated by the Japanese, a cultuio 
of which Vidal lias given full details in the Bulletin de 
la Societe d'Acdimatation of July, 1877. It is consi- 
dered by Engler as a variety of Amorpkophallus Rivieri, 
of Cochin-China, of which horticultural periodicals 
have given several illustrations in the last few years ^ 
It can be cultivated in the south of Europe, like the 
dahlia, as a curiosity ; but to estimate the value of the 
bulbs as food, they should be prepared with lime-water, 
in Japanese fashion, so as to ascertain the amount of 
fecula which a given area will produce. 

Dr. Vidal gives no proof that the Japanese plant is 
wild in that country. He supposes it to be so from the 
meaning of the common name, which is, he says, /comi- 
yakou, or yamagonniyakou, yama meaning mountain” 
Franchet and Savatier® have only seen the plant in 
gardens. The Cochin-China variety, believed to belong 
to the same species, grows in gardens, and there is no 
proof of its being wild in the country 

Yams— Dioscorea sativa, D batatas, D. japoniea, 
and D. alata. 

The yams, monoeotyledonous plants, belonging to 

^ Engler, in D. C Monog. PJianer 
® Benthaia, Mora Amtr , vni. p 155. 

® Engler, in JD. 0. Monogr Phaner , vol ii. p 313 
* Gardene}^s Chronicle, 1873, p 61D, Flore de$ Seires et Jard%m 
t 1958,1959, Hooker, Mag ,t 6195 ' 

® Rochet; and Savatier, Fwuni, Fh Japonice, ii, p 7. 
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the family Dioscoridece, constitute the genus Dioscorea, 
of which botanists have described about two hundred 
species, scattered over all tropical and sub-tropical 
countries They usually have rhizomes, that is, under- 
ground stems or branches of stems, more or less fleshy, 
which become larger when the annual, exposed part of 
the plant is near its decays Several species are culti- 
vated in different countries for these farinaceous ihizomes, 
which are cooked and eaten like potatoes. 

The botanical distinction of the species has always 
presented difficulties, because the male and female flowers 
are on different individuals, and because the characters 
of the rhizomes and the lower part of the exposed stems 
cannot be studied in the herbarium. The last complete 
work is that of Kunth,^ published in 1850. It requires 
revision on account of the number of specimens brought 
home by travellers in these last few years. Fortunately, 
with regard to the origin of cultivated species, certain 
historical and philological considerations will serve as 
a guide, without the absolute necessity of knowing and 
estimating the botanical characters of each 

Roxburgh enumerates several BioscoreGe^ cultivated 
in India, but he found none of them wild, and neither 
he nor Piddington ^ mentions Sanskrit names This last 
point argues a recent cultivation, or one of originally 
small extent, in India, arising either from indigenous 
species as yet undefined, or from foreign species culti- 
vated elsewhere. The Bengali and Hindu generic name 
is alu^ preceded by a special name for each species or 
variety , ham alu, for instance, is Dioscorea alata The 
absence of distinct names in each province also argues 
a recent cultivation. In Ceylon, Thwaites® indicates 
six wild species, and he adds that D. sativa, L , D. alata, 

* Sagot, Bull, de la Soc Bot, de Branchy 1871, p 306, ias well 
described the growth and cultivation of yams, as he has studied them m 
Cayenne. 

* Xnnth, Bnum&ratio, voL v. 

® These are D. globosWy alata, nibella, fasdculata, pwrpwea, of which 
two or three appear to be merely varieties. 

* Piddington, 

® Thwaites, Bnum, Plant Zeyl,, p. 32^ 
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L, and D. purpurea, Eoxb , are cultivated in gardens, 
but are not found wild 

The Chinese yam, Dioscorea batatas of Decaisne,^ 
extensively cultivated by the Chinese under the name 
of 8am4n, and introduced by M de Montigny into 
European gardens, where it remains as a luxury, has 
not hitherto been found wild in China Other less- 
hnown species are also cultivated by the Chinese, 
especially the chou^yw, tovAchou, chan-yu, mentioned 
in their ancient works on agriculture, and which has 
spherical rhizomes (instead of the pyriform spindles of 
the D. batatas) The names mean, according to Stanis- 
las Julien, mountain arum, whence we may conclude 
the plant is really a native of the country Dr 
Bretschneider ^ gives three JDioseorece as cultivated in 
China (D. batatas, alata, satim), adding, The Dioscorea 
is indigenous in China, for it is mentioned in the oldest 
work on medicine, that of the Emperor Schen-nung ” 

Dioscorea japonica, Thunberg, cultivated in Japan, 
has also been found in clearings in various localities, 
but Franchet and Savatier® say that it is not posi- 
tively known to what degree it is wild or has strayed 
from cultivation. Another species, more often cultivated 
in Japan, grows here and there in the country according 
to the same authors. They assign it to Dioscorea 
satim of Lionmus; but it is known that the famous 
Swede had confounded several Asiatic and American 
species under that name, which must either be aban- 
doned or restricted to one of the species of the Indian 
Ai'chipelago If we choose the latter course, the time 
D. saiiva would be the plant cultivated in Ceylon with 
which Linnsaus was acquainted, and which Thwaites 
calls the D, satim of Linnseus. Various authors admitted 
the identity of the Ceylon plant with others cultivated 
on the Malabar coast, in Sumatra, Java, the Philippine 
Isles, etc. Blume ^ asserts that D sativa, L., to which 

* Decaisne, Hisiotre ei Culture de l^Xgmme de QMm, m ilie B&vue 
Mortimle, 1st July and Dec 1853 , Flore des Serves et Ja? dins, x. pi. 971. 

^ On the Biudij and Value, etc , p 12 

^ Franchet and Savatier, Enum FlanU Japomce, li p. 47. 

♦ Mnme, Enum, Plant Javm, p. 22. 
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lie attributes pi 51 in Elieede’s Eortus Malaharicus, vol. 
viii , grows in damp places in the mountains of Java and 
of M^abar In order to put faith in these assertions, it 
would be necessary to have carefully studied the question 
of species from authentic specimens. 

The yam, which is most commonly cultivated in 
the Pacific Isles under the name ubi, is the Dioscorea 
alata of Linnaeus The authors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries speak of it as widely spread in 
Tahiti, in New Guinea, in the Moluccas, etc^ It is 
divided into several varieties, according to the shape of 
the rhizome. No one pretends to have found this species 
in a wild state, but the flora of the islands whence it 
probably came, in particular that of Celebes and of New 
Guinea, is as yet little known 

Passing to America, we find there also several species 
of this genus growing wild, in Brazil and Guiana, for 
instance, but it seems more probable that the cultivated 
varieties were introduced. Authors indicate but few culti- 
vated species or vaiieties (Plumier one, Sloane two) and 
few common names. The most widely spread is yam, 
igname, or inhame, which is of African origm, according 
to Hughes, and so also is the plant cultivated in his time 
in Barbados.^ 

He says that the word yam means ""to eat,” in several 
negro dialects on the coast of Guinea It is true that 
two travellers nearer to the date of the discovery of 
.America, whom Humboldt quotes,^ heard the word 
igname pronounced on the American continent* Ves- 
pucci in 1497, on the coast of Paria ; Cabral in 1500, in 
Brazil. According to the latter, the name was given to 
a root of which bread was made, which would better 
apply to the manioc, and leads me to think there must 
be some mistake, more especially since a passage from 
Vespucci, quoted elsewhere by Humboldt,^ shows the 

^ Forster, MmL ISsmlent, p 56 j Rnmptins, Amhoin, foL w, pL 
120, 121, etc. 

® Hughes, Hist. Ifat Barb , 1750, p. 226. 

^ Humboldt, MmvelU Espagne, slnd edit., 70l. u, p. 468« 

* Ibid , p. 403* 
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confusion be made between tbe manioc and the yam. 
D Gl'iffortiana, Lam., grows wild in Peru^ and in 
Brazil,*^ but it is not proved to be cultivated Presl says 
verosimiliter colitur, and the Flora Brasiliemis does 
not mention cultivation. 

The species chiefly cultivated in French Guiana, 
according to Sagot,® is Bioscorea triloha, Lam, called 
Indian yam, which is also common in Brazil and 
the West India Islands. The common name argues a 
native origin, whereas another species, D. cayennensis, 
Kunth, also cultivated in Guiana, but under the name of 
negro-country yam, was most likely brought from Africa, 
an opinion the more probable that Sir W. Hooker likens 
a yam cultivated in Africa on the banks of the Nun and 
the Quorra,^ to D cayennensis. Lastly, the free yam 
of Guiana is, according to Dr Sagot, D, alata introduced 
fi*om the Malay Archipelago and Polynesia. 

In Africa there are fewer mdigenous Dioscoreee than 
in Asia and America, and the culture of yams is less 
widely spread On the west coast, according to Thon- 
ning,® only one or two species are cultivated ; Lockhardt® 
only saw one in Congo, and that only in one locality* 
Bojer’^ mentions four cultivated species in Mauritius, 
which are, he says, of Asiatic origin, and one, JD. bul- 
hifera^ Lam., from India, if the name he correct. He 
asserts that it came from Madagascar, and has spread 
into the woods beyond the plantations. In Mauritius 
it hears the name Camhare marron Now, cambare 
is something like the Hindu name kam, and marron 
(marroon) indicates a plant escaped from cultivation. 
The ancient Egyptians cultivated no yams, which argues 
a cultivation less ancient in India than that of the colo- 
casia. Porskal and Delile mention no yams cultivated 
in Egypt at the present day. 

To sum up : several Bioscoreoe wild in Asia (especially 


Haenfee, in Presl, Mel , p. 133 ** Martras, M Braen, r, p. 43, 

* Sagot, Bull Soc, Boi France, 1871, p 305, 

* Hooker, Wk p 53. 

® ScliTiTiiacher and Thomung, Be&lc Gvtn, p 447. 

* liiowB, Congo, ^ 49. ^ Bojer, B[ortus Moturitidnus* 
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in the Asiatic Archipelago), and others less numerous 
growing in America and in Africa, have been introduced 
into cultivation as alimentary plants, probably more 
recently than many other species. This last conjecture is 
based on the absence of a Sanskrit name, on the limited 
geographical range of cultivation, and on the date, which 
appears to be not very ancient, of the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Isles. 

Arrowroot — Mamnta arundinacea, Linnaeus. A 
plant of the family of the Scitaminece, allied to the genus 
Ganna, of which the underground suckers ^ produce the 
excellent fecula called arrowroot It is cultivated in the 
West India Islands and in several tropical countries of 
continental America. It has also been introduced into 
the old world — on the coast of Guinea, for instance^ 

Maranta arund%nacea is certainly American. Ac- 
cording to Sloane,^ it was brought from Dominica to 
Barbados, and thence to Jamaica, which leads us to 
suppose that it was not indigenous in the West Indies. 
Kornicke, the last author who studied the genus Ma- 
ranta, ^ saw several specimens which were gathered in 
Guadaloupe, in St Thomas, in Mexico, in Central 
America, in Guiana, and in Brazil , but he did not con- 
cern himself to discover whether they were taken from 
wild, cultivated, or naturalized plants Collectors hardly 
ever indicate this ; and for the study of the American 
continent (excepting the United States) we are unpro- 
vided with local floras, and especially with floras made 
by botanists residing in the country. In published 
works I find the species mentioned as cultivated® or 
growing in plantations,^ or without any explanation. A 
locality in Brazil, in the thinly peopled province of 
Matto Grosso, mentioned by Kornicke, supposes an 
absence of cultivation, Seemann^ mentions that the 
species found in sunny spots nearranama. 

* See Tussac’s description, 'Kore des AnUlhs, i. p. IBS. 

- Hooker, Mgei* Mora, p. 631. 

® Sloane, jtmiaica, 1707, voL 1 p. 254. 

' In dos Naiur, de Moscmi, 1822, vol* i. p. 34 ^ 

" ® Antleij, Quyam, i p. 3. ® Meyer> Mora Msse^ibo, p. 11. 

' Seemann, Bot, of BeraU*, p. 213* 

G 
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A species is also cultivated in the West Indies, 
mnta indica, which, Tussac says, was brought from the 
East Indies. Kornicke believes that if. ramosissvma of 
WaHich found at SiUet, m India, is the same species, 
and thinks it is a variety of if. arw'iidinacea. Out of 
thirty-six more or less known species of the genus 
Maranta, thirty at least are of American origin. It is 
therefore unlikely that two or three others should be 
Asiatic. Until Sir Joseph Hookers Flom of British 
India, is completed, these questions on the species of the 
Seitmninece and their origin will be very obscure 

Anglo-Indians obtam arrowroot from another plant 
of the same family, Oiirowma angustifolia, Eoxburgh, 
which grows in the forests of the Deccan and in Mala- 
bar,^ I do not know whether it is cultivated 

' Rosbnrgh, FZ lad, i p 31, Porter, Th& Tioj^ical Agriculimaltst, 
p. 241 , Amslie, Matei %a Medica^ i. p. 19. 
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PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR STEMS OR LEAVES. 

AHide J. — ^Vegetables. 

Common Cabbage — BTossica oleracea, Linnaeus. 

The cabbage in its wild state, as it is represented in 
Eng, Bot , t 637, the Flora Banica, t. 2056, and elsewhere, 
is found on the rocks by the sea-shore : (1) in the Isle of 
Laland, in Denmark, the island of Heligoland, the south 
of England and Ireland, the Channel Isles, and the islands 
off the coast of Charente Infeneure, ^ (2) on the north 
coast of the Mediterranean, near Nice, Genoa, and Lucea.^ 
A traveller of the last century, Sibthorp, said that he 
found it at Mount Athos, but this has not been confirmed 
by any modern botanist, and the species appears to be 
foreign in Greece, on the shores of the Caspian, as also in 
Siberia, where Pallas formerly said he had seen it, and in 
Persia® Not only the numerous travellers who have 
explored these countries have not found the cabbage, but 
the winters of the east of Europe and of Siberia appear 
to be too severe for it. Its distribution into somewhat 
isolated places, and in two different regions of Europe, 
suggests the suspicion either that plants apparently indi- 

* Fries, Stmima,p.39; Nylaucler, Conspectus,^* 4B ^ BentLam, 

Brit FI.J e<^t. 4, p. 40; Mackay, BL Bihetn , p. 28; Brebisson, Ft de 
Normandie, edit. 2, p. 18; Babbingfcon, Frimitiw M Sarmcw, p. 8; 
"daTaud, Flore de la Giroivde, i. p, 68. 

® Bertolom, M* Itat, vu. p 146, Nylander, Conspectus* 

* Ledebonr, M* Boss*; GsTieahsiiOh, Bpkvl%gmm FI* Burnt $ Boissier, 
Mora OneniahSf etc. 
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genous may in several cases be the result of self-sowing 
from cultivation,^ or that the species was formerly com- 
mon, and is tending to disappear. Its presence in the 
western islands of Europe favours the latter hypothesis, 
hut its absence in the islands of the Mediterranean is 
opposed to it.^ 

Let us see whether historical and philological data 
add anything to the facts of geographical botan}^ 

In the first place, it is in Europe that the countless 
varieties of cabbage have been formed,^ principal^ since 
the daj"s of the ancient Greeks. Theophrastus dis- 
tinguished three, Pliny double that number, Tournefort 
twenty, De Candolle more than thirty These modifica- 
tions did not come from the East — another sign of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and of a European origin 

The common names are also numerous in European 
languages, and rare or modern in those of Asia Without 
repeating a number of names I have given elsewhere,^ I 
shall mention the five or six distinct and ancient roots 
from which the European names are derived 

Ka^ or hah in several Keltic and Slav names. The 
French name eabus comes from it. Its origin is clearly 
the same as that of caput, because of the head-shaped 
form of the cabbage. 

Gaul, kohl, in several Latin (cauUs, stem or cabbage), 
German (Ghdli in Old German, Kohl in modem German, 
haal in Danish), and Keltic languages {kaol and kol in 
Breton, cal in Irish).® 

Bresic, hresych, hrassic, of the Keltic and Latin 
(brassica) languages, whence, probably, heTzae^ndverza of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, varza of the Roumanians ® 

Watson, who is careful on these points, doubts whether the cabbage 
IS indigenous in England (Compendium of the Cyhele, p 103), but most 
authors of British floras admit nj to be so. 

® Br. haleauca and Br, cretica are perennial, almost woody, not 
biennial ; and botanists are agreed in separating them from Br. oleracea. 

® Aug« Pyr* de Candolle has published a paper on the divisions and 
subdivisions of Br, oleracea (Transactions of the Hort Soc, vol v., trans- 
lated into German and m French in the Bihl. JJmv* Agric , vol. viu ), 
which IS often quoted. 

* Alph. de Candolle, Geogr. Bat. Raisonn^e, p. S39. 

^ Ad, Pictet, Les.Origines Indo^Ew opeeanes, edit. 2, vol, i, p 380 

® Brandzs, Prodr. FI Roman e, p. 122. 
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Azih of the Basques (Iberians), considered by de 
Charencey^ as proper to the Euskarian tongue, but which 
differs little from the preceding. 

Krambai, cramhe, of the Greeks and Latins. 

The variety of names in Keltic languages tends to 
show the existence of the species on the west coast of 
Europe If the Aryan Kelts had brought the plant from 
Asia, they would probably not have invented names 
taken from three different som'ces. It is easy to admit, 
on the contrary, that the Aryan nations, seeing the 
cabbage wild, and perhaps abeady used in Europe by 
the Iberians or the Ligurians, either invented names or 
adopted those of the earlier inhabitants 

Philologists have connected the hrambai of the 
Greeks with the Persian name karamb, havanbi kalwm, 
the Kurdish kalarriy the Armenian gagkamh;^ others 
with a root of the supposed mother-tongue of the Aryans ; 
but they do not agree in matters of detail. According to 
Fick,^ karambha, in the primitive Indo-Germanic tongue, 
signifies Gemusepfianze (vegetable), Kohl (cabbage), 
karambha meanmg stalk, like caidisr He adds that 
karambha, in Sanskrit, is the name of two vegetables. 
Anglo-Indian writers do not mention this supposed 
Sanskrit name, but only a name from a modern Hindu 
dialect, kopee^ Pictet, on his side, speaks of the Sanskrit 
word kalamha, vegetable stalk, applied to the cabbage.” 

I have considerable difficulty, I must own, in ad- 
mitting these Eastern etymologies for the Qreco-Latin 
word crambe. The meaning of the Sanskrit word (if it 
exists) is very doubtful, and as to the Persian word, 
we ought to know if it is ancient. I doubt it, for if the 
cabbage had existed in ancient Persia^ the Hebrews 
would have known it.^ 

For all these reasons, the species appears to me of 


^ De Cliaremcey, Reeh&ches sur les Noms Basques, in Actes de la 
Soci^te Ph%ldlogique, Isfc Maroli, 1869. 

2 Ad Pjctet, Les Origines Imlo-Bmop^ennes, edit. Sf, voL i. p. 380- 
® Fick, Yorterh 4 Indo~Germ, Sprachen, p. 34- 
* Piddington, Indent; Amalie, Mat. Xnd. 

■' Rosenmiiller, Bihl, Alterth., mencions no name. 
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Euroi^ean origin. The date of its cultivation is probably 
ver^^ ancient, eax'lier than the Aiyan invasions, but no 
doubt the wild plant was gathered before it was cultivated. 

Garden-Cress — Lepidiiim sativum^ Linnseus. 

This little Crucifer, now used as a salad, was valued 
m ancient times for certain properties of the seeds. Some 
authors believe that it answers to a certain cardamon of 
Dioscorides ; while others apply that name to Erucaria 
aleppica} In the absence of sufficient description, as the 
modern common name is cardamon^ the first of these 
two suppositions is probably correct 

The cultivation of the species must date from ancient 
times and be widely diffused, for very different names 
exist ; resehad in Ai'ab, turehtezulc ^ in Persian, dteges ^ in 
Albanian, a language derived from the Pelasgic , without 
mentioning names drawn from the similarity of taste 
with that of the water-cress (N'asturtkm officinale). 
There are very distinct names in Hindustani and 
Bengali, but none are known in Sanskrit ® 

At the present day the plant is cultivated in Europe, 
in the north of Africa, in Eastern Asia, India, and else- 
where, but its origin is somewhat obscure I possess 
several specimens gathered in India, where Sir Joseph 
Hooker^ does not consider the species indigenous. 
Kotschy brought it hack from Karrak, or Karek Island, 
in the Persian Gulf, The label does not say that it was 
a cultivated plant. Boissier ^ mentions it without com- 
ment, and he afterwards speaks of specimens from Ispahan 
and Egypt gathered in cultivated ground. Olivier is 
quoted as having found the cress in Persia, but it is not 
said whether it was growing wild.® It has been asserted 
that Sibtho]^ found it in Cyprus, but reference to his 
work shows it was in the fields.® Poech does not mention 

1 SeeFraas,%w.F?. OZm.,pp 120,124, le'nz.Boi. der Alien, y 617. 

- Sibthci^, Proof? 17 G?a?c,u p. 6; Heldreich, JTzffsp/. U? iec7ic??7 , 
P- 

» Amslie, Mai. Med. Ind., i. p 95. * Heldreich, Nuts. Or. 

* PjddMJgtoD, Indess ; Anslie, Mat Med. Ind., i p. 95 

« Hoolcer, FL Bnt Ind., i. p 160. • Boissier, FI Oi lent, Yol L 

* De Candolle, Syst , u p, 633. 

® Sibtliorp and Smith, Pi cdr. FI. Gmm, li. p 6 
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it in Cyprus.^ Unger and Kotschy^ do not consider it 
to be wild in that island. According to Ledebour,® Koch 
found it round the convent on Mount Ararat; Pallas 
near Sarepta , Falk on the banks of the Oka, a tributary 
of the Volga , lastly, H. Martins mentions it in his flora of 
Moscow ; but there is no proof that it was wild in these 
various locahties. Lindemann,^ in 1860, did not reckon 
the species among those of Eussia, and he only indicates it 
as cultivated in tiie Crimea ® According to Nyman,® the 
botanist Schur found it wild in Ti'ansylvania, while the 
Austro-Hungarian floras either do not mention the species, 
or give it as cultivated, or growing in cultivated ground. 

I am led to believe, by this assemblage of more or 
less doubtful facts, that the plant is of Persian origin, 
whence it may have spread, after the Sanskrit epoch, 
into the gardens of India, Sjuda, Greece, and Egypt, and 
even as far as Abyssinia*^ 

Purslane — PoHidaca oleracea, Linnseus. 

Purslane is one of the kitchen gax'den plants most 
widely diffused throughout the old world ftom the earliest 
times. It has been transported into America,® where it 
spreads itself, as in Europe, in gardens, among rubbish, 
by the wayside, etc. It is more or less used as a vege- 
table, a medicinal plant, and is excellent food for pigs. 

A Sanskrit name for it is known, lonica or loxmia, 
which recurs in the modern languages of India.® The 


^ Poech, JEnum PI. Qyprij 184:2. 

® Unger and KotscLy, Inseln Cypern.^ p 331. 

2 Ledebonr, PI. Poss , i p 203 

■* Lmdemann, Indem Plant. %nRo8S., Bull. 8oc Nat. Mosc. 1860, voL xssiii* 

® Lmdemann, Prodr. PI. Chersonj'p. 21. 

* Nyman, Conspectus FI. Furop , 1878, p. 65 

^ Soiiweiiifurtli, Beitr. FI. Mill., p 270 

* In the United States purslane was "believed to be of foreign origin 
(Asa Gray, FZ of Northern StateSj ed.5; Bot of Gahforma, i p. 79), hat 
m a recent publication, Asa Gray and Tmmbiill give reasons for believing 
that it is indigenous in America as in the old world. Columbus had 
noticed it at San Salvador and at Cuba; Oviedo mentions it in Sfc. 
Domingo and De Lery in Brazil. This is not the testimony of botanists, 
but Nuttall and others found it wild in the upper valley of the Missouri, 
in Colorado, and Texas, where, however, from the date it might have 
been introduced — ^Authos^s Nots, 1884. 

* Piddington, Inde^ to Indian Plants. 
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Greek name andraclme and the Latin ])ortulaca are 
very different, as also the group of names, cholza in Per- 
sian, khursa or koursa in Hindustani, kourfa kara-or in 
Arab and Tartar, which seem to be the origin of Jcurza 
noka in Polish, kurj-noha in Bohemian, Kreusel in Ger- 
man, without speaking of the Russian name schrucha, 
and some others of Eastern Asia.^ One need not be a 
philologist to see certain derivations in these names show- 
ing that the Asiatic peoples in their migrations trans- 
ported with them their names for the plant, but this does 
not prove that they transported the plant itself They 
may have found it in the countries to which they came. 
On the other hand, the existence of three or four different 
roots shows that European peoples anterior to the Asiatic 
migrations had abeady names for the species, which is 
consequently very ancient in Europe as well as in Asia. 

It is very difficult to discover in the case of a plant 
so widely diffused, and which propagates itself so easily 
by means of its enormous number of little seeds, whether 
a specimen is cultivated, naturalized by spreading from 
cultivation, or really wild. 

It does not appear to be so ancient in the east as in 
the west of the Asiatic continent, and authors never say 
that it is a wild plant ^ In India the case is very 
different. Sir Joseph Hooker says® that it grows in 
India to the height of five thousand feet in the Himalayas. 
He also mentions having found in the north-west of 
India the variety with upright stem, which is cultivated 
together with the common species in Europe I find 
nothing positive about the localities in Persia, but so 
many are mentioned, and in countries so little cultivated, 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus, and even in the south of Russia,^ that it 
is di ffi cult not to admit that the plant is indigenous in 
that central region whence the Asiatic peoples overran 

* Nenmiob, Polyglot Lex. l^aim gesch , ii. p. 1047. 

® Loyreiro, PL Cochin , i. p 359 , Franchefc and SaTatier, Pnum PI. 
Japon , i. p. 53 ; Bentliam, M. Songlong, p. 127. 

® Hooker, M. Brit Ind,f i. p. 240. 

* Ledeljonr, FI. Boss,, ii. p. 145, Lindemann, mProdr.M C/iera., p. 74, 
says, In desertis et arenosis inter Cherson etBenslaw, circa Odessatn 
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Europe. In Greece the plant is wild as well as culti- 
vated.^ Further to the west, in Italy, etc., we begin to 
find it indicated in floras, but only growing in fields, 
gardens, rubbish-heaps, and other suspicious localities.^ 

Thus the evidence of philology and botany alike show 
that the species is indigenous in the whole of the region 
which extends from the western Himalayas to the south 
of Kussia and Greece 

New Zealand Spinach — Tetragonia expansa, Murray. 

This plant was brought from New Zealand at the time 
of Cook’s famous voyage, and cultivated by Sir Joseph 
Banks, and hence its name It is a singular plant from a 
double point of view In the first place, it is the only 
cultivated species which comes from New Zealand , and 
secondly, it belongs to an order of usually fleshy plants, 
the F%coidece, of which no other species is used. Hor- 
ticulturists ® recommend it as an annual vegetable, of 
which the taste resembles that of spinach, but which 
bears drought better, and is therefore a resource in 
seasons when spinach fails. 

Since Cook’s voyage it has been found wild chiefly on 
the sea coast, not only in New Zealand but also in Tas- 
mania, in the south and west of Austialia, in Japan, and 
in South America ^ It remains to be discov^ered whether 
in the latter places it is not naturalized, for it is found 
m the neighbourhood of towns in Japan and Chili.® 

Garden Celery — Apkim graveolem, Linnseus 

Like many IJmbellifers which grow in damp places, 
wild celery has a wide range It extends from Sweden to 
Algeria, Egypt, Abyssinia, and in Asia from the Caucasus 
to Beluchistan, and the mountains of British India.® 

* Lena, Bot der Alien t p 632; Heldreiob, Ft Atiisch. Bhene*t p. 483. 

® Beitoloni, FI It , vol. v. ; Gnssone, FI, Sic , toI. i , Mens, FI, Sard,;, 

Tol ai ; Willfcomm a^d Lange, Prodr M Btsp , vol. iii. 

® Botanical Magazine, t. 2362, Bon Jai dimer, 1880, p. 567» 

* Sir J Hooker, Handhool of JHeio Zealand Flora, p 84 j Bentham, 
Wlora Austi aliensis, ui p 327; Francket and Savatier, Enum. Plant, 
Japonice, i, p. Vl^, 

® OL Gay, Fima Olulena, ii. p. 468. 

* Fries, Smnma Veget Scand,; Mnnby, Oaf at, Alger,, p, 11; Boissier, 
FI, Orient, vol ii, p. 856; Schwemfnrtk and Asekerson, A^fmMung, 
p. 272 , Hooker, FI Bnf Ind,, li. p, 679. 
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It is spoken of in the Odyssey under the name of 
selinon, and in Theophrastus , but later, Dioscorides and 
Pliny ^ distinguish between the -wild and cultivated 
celery. In the latter the leaves are blanched, ‘which 
greatly diminishes their bitterness. The long course of 
cultivation explains the numerous garden varieties. The 
one which difiers more widely from the wild plant is that 
of which the fleshy root is eaten cooked. 

Chervil — Scandix cerefolium, Linnseus; AntJiriscm 
cerefolium, Hoffmann. 

Not long ago the origin of this little TJmbellifer, so com- 
mon in our gardens, was unknown. Like many annuals,, 
it sprang up on rubbish-heaps, in hedges, m waste 
places, and it was doubted whether it should be con- 
sidered wild. In the west and south of Europe it seems 
to have been introduced, and more or less naturalized ; 
but in the south-east of Eussia and in western temperate 
Asia it appears to be indigenous. Steven ^ tells us that 
it is found here and there in the woods of the Crimea.” 
Boissier ^ received several specimens from the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus, from Turcomania and the 
mountains of the north of Persia, localities of which the 
species is probably a native. It is wanting in the floras 
of India and the east of Asia, 

Greek authors do not mention it. The first mention 
of the plant by ancient writers occurs in Columella and 
Pliny, ^ that is, at the beginning of the Christian era. 
It was then cultivated Plmy calls it cerefolmm. The 
species was probably introduced into the Greco-Eoman 
world after the time of Theophrastus, that is in the 
course of the three centuries which preceded our era. 

Parsley — Petroselimim sativum, Moench. 

This biennial UmbeUifer is wild in the south of Europe, 
from Spain to Tmkey. It has also been found at 
Tlemcen in Algeria, and in Lebanon.® 

' Dioscorides, Mat Med , 1 3, c 67, 68, Plmy, 1. 19, o. 7, 8 ; 
Lenzs, Boi, der Alien GnecTien uTid Eomer, p 56T, 

® Steven, Verse^chniss Tam ischen B[alh%nseln, p. 183. 

* Boissier, F?. Orient li. p 913. 

* I^nz, Bot d Alt Or. und B , p 573. 

^ Htmby, Catal Alger , edit 3, p. 22; Boissier, FI, 0) leyit , ii. p. 857. 
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Dioscorides and Pliny speak of it under the names 
of Petroselinon and PetTOseUmim^ but only as a *wiH 
medicinal plant Nothing proves that it was cultivated in 
their time In the Middle Ages Charlemagne counted it 
among the plants which he ordered to be cultivated in 
his gardens.*^ Olivier de Serres in the sixteenth centuiy 
cultivated parsley English gardeners received it in 
1548.® Although tliis cultivation is neither ancient nor 
important, it has already developed two varieties, which 
would be called species if they were found wild; the 
parsley with crinkled leaves, and that of which the fleshj" 
root is edible. 

Smyrnimn, or Alexanders — Smyvnmm olus-atriim^ 
Linnaeus 

Of all theUmbellifers used as vegetables, this was one 
of the commonest m gardens for nearly fifteen centuries, 
and it is now abandoned We can trace its begmning 
ancPend. Theophrastus spoke of it as a medicinal plant 
under name of Ppposebnon, but three centuries later 
Dioscori(fea^^ says that either the root or the leaves 
might be ea6^, which implies cultivation The Latins 
called it ohis^trum, Charlemagne ohsatum, and com- 
manded it to be ^wn in his farms ® The Italians made 
great use of it unde^ the name macerone ® At the end 
of the eighteenth century the tradition existed in Eng- 
land that this plant ha^ been formerly cultivated ; later 
Tn ng l tRh and French hoi|ticulturists do not mention it.*^ 

The Smyrnium is wild throughout 

Southern Europe, in AlgWia, Syria, and Asia Minor® 

Corn Salad, or Lamb’s \Lettuce — ValeTianella olitorm, 
Linnaeus. 

i Dioscorides, Mat Med., 1 Z,h, 70, Pliny, mst, 1 20, cli. 12. 

® The Lsb of these plants may he found m Meyer, Qesch dei Bot, 
in p 401 I 

® Phillips, Oompamon to the "Kitchen Garden, n p S5 

* Theophrastus, Eisi , L 1, 9 2, 2 ; 1. 7, 6 ; Dioscorides, Mat Med , 

1 3, c 71. ^ 

* E, Meyer, Gesch dei Bot , hi p 401. 

® Targioni, Oenm Sto7 ici, p. ^8 

^ Bnalish Botany, t. 230 ; Phillips, Compamon to the Kitchen Gardeii ; 
Le Bon Jardtnier, 

* Boissier, BL Onmt, ii p. 027 
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Frequently cultivated as a salads this annual, of the 
Valerian family, is found wild throughout temperate 
Europe to about the sixtieth degree of latitude, in 
Southern Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira, and the 
Azores, in the north of Africa, Asia Minor, and the 
Oaucasus.^ It often grows in cultivated ground, near 
villages, etc, which renders it somewhat difficult to 
know where it grew before cultivation It is mentioned, 
however, in Sardinia and Sicily, in the meadows and 
mountain pastures ^ I suspect that it is indigenous only 
in these islands, and that everywhere else it is introduced 
or naturahzed. The grounds for this opinion are the fact 
that no name which it seems possible to assign to this 
plant has been found in Greek or Latin authors. We 
cannot even name any botanist of the Middle Ages 
of the sixteenth century who has spoken of it. NeithrJ^ 
is it mentioned among the vegetables used in France^^ 
the seventeenth century, either by the Jardinier 
of 1651, or by Laurenberg*s workjfToriicui^um (Fr^tflffkfur^ 
1632). The cultivation and even the use of/€nis salad 
n-ppear to be modern, a fact which has not | 2 rt^en noticed. 

Cardoon — Gynara cardunculm^ Linn^s. 

Artichoke — Gynara soolymm, Linnaeus; G. cardan- 
cidm, var. sativa, Moris. 

For a long time botanists have Meld the opinion that 
-the artichoke is probably a form obtained by cultivation 
from the wild cardoon ^ Careful observations have lately 
.p^roved this hypothesis. Moris, ^ for instance, having cul- 
tivated, in the garden at Turin, the wild Sardmian plant 
side by side with the artichoke, affirmed that true 
characteristic distinctions no longer existed. 

Willkomm and Lange, ^ who have carefully observed 
the plant in Spain, both wild and cultivated, share the 

^ Krok, Monogmphie des Yalenanella, Sfcookliolm, 1864, p, 88; 
Boissier, FL Oi lent , in- p 104 

® Bertoloni, FI. Xtal.t i p. 185 ; Motris, FI, Sard,, li, p, 314 ; Gussone, 
Synopsis FI SimlcSf edit. 2, vol i. p. 30. ’ 

® Dodoens, Exst. Plant, p. ^?245 Linnsems, Species, p. 1159; D© Can- 
UoHe, Prodr , ti. p. 620. 

* Moris, Flora Sardoa, ii. p. 6L 

* Willkomm and Lange, Prodr, FI, Eisp,, ii, p. 180. 
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same opinion. Moreover, the artichoke lias not been 
found out of gardens ; and since the Mediterranean 
region, the home of all the Cijnarw, has been thoroughly 
explored, it may safely be asserted that it exists nowhere 
wild. 

The cardoon, in which we must also include C, 
horvida of Sibthorp, is indigenous in Madeira and in the 
Canary Isles, in the mountains of Marocco near Mogadoiv 
in the south and east of the Iberian peninsula, the 
south of France, of Italy, of Greece, and in the islands 
of the Mediterranean Sea as far as Cyjirus.^ Munby ^ does 
not allow 0, carduneuliis to be wuld in Algeria, but 
he does admit Gym/m Inmills of Linnseus, which is 
considered by a few authors as a variety. 

The cultivated cardoon varies a good deal with regard 
to the division of the leaves, the number of spmes, and 
the size — diversities which indicate long cmtivatioEu 
The Eomans eat the receptacle which bears the flowers, 
and the Italians also eat it, under the name of girello 
Modern nations cultivate the cardoon for the fleshy part 
of the leaves, a custom which is not yet introduced into 
Greece.^ 

The artichoke offers fewer varieties, which bears out 
the opinion that it is a form derived from the cardoon. 
Targioni,^ in an excellent article upon this plant, 
relates that the artichoke was brought from Naples to 
Florence in 1466, and he proves that ancient writers, 
even Athenseus, were not acquainted with the artichoke,, 
but only with the wild and cultivated cardoons. I must 
mention, however, as a sign of its antiquity in the north 
of Africa, that the Berbers have two entirely distinct 
names for the two plants : addad for the cardoon, taga 
for the artichoke,® 

^ Webb, Phyf. in. sect. 2, p 384 ; Ball, Spicileghim M, Maroe ^ 

p 524 , Willkoram and Lange, P> M, Bisp , Bertoloni, M. Ital , ir p, 
86 , Boissiei, M Oi lent, in. p 357 ; Unger and Kotseby, InseM Oypmu 
p 246 

- Munby, Qaial.^ edit. 2, 

® Heldreicb, Niitzpfiansen Griec7ienXan4s, p. 27. 

* Targioni, Oenm Stoncif p. 52. 

® BicUonnaire Franqms.Berbhet published by the Goverament, 1 toL 
in 8vo. 
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It is believed that the Jcactos^ hinam, and scolimos of 
the Greeks, and the cardmis of Eoman horticulturists, 
were Gynara cardunmluSy^ although the most detailed 
description, that of Theophrastus, is sufficiently confused. 
'‘The plant,” he said, “grows in Sicily ’’ — as it does to this 
day — “and,” he added, “not in Greece.” It is, therefore, 
possible that the plants observed in our day in that 
country may have been natui’alized from cultivation. 
According to Athenseus,^ the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Energetes, of the second century before Christ, had found 
in Libya a great quantity of wild hinara, by which his 
soldiers had profited 

Although the indigenous species was to be found at 
such a little distance, I am very doubtful whether the 
ancient Egyptians cultivated the cardoon or the artichoke. 
Pickermg and linger^ believed they recognized it in some 
of the drawings on the monuments , but the two figures 
which Unger considers the most| admissible seem to me 
‘extremely doubtful. Moreover, no Hebrew name is known, 
and the Jews would jirobably have spoken of this vege- 
table had they seen it in Egypt. The diffusion of the 
species in Asia must have taken ;^lace somewhat late. 
There is an Arab name, hirschtiff or kerschouff, and a 
Persian name, kimghir,^ but no Sanskrit name, and the 
Hindus have taken the Persian word kimjvi%^ which 
shows that it was introduced at a late epoch. Chinese 
authors do not mention any Gynara^ The cultivation 
of the artichoke was only introduced into England m 
One of the most curious facts in the history of 
Gynam cardimculus is its naturalization in the present 
century over a vast extent of the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, where its abundance is a hindrance to travellers.® 


^ TheopUrastus, Hist , 1. 6, c. 4 ; Pliny, Hist , I. 19, c 8 , Lenz, 
Bot dent Alien Grieclien anil Borne?, p. 480. 

* Athenaens, Hmpn , li. 84 

® Pickering, Chron. Anangemenf, 'p. Unger, PJlan::en der Alien 
Jlgtfpfens, p. 46, figs. 27 and 28. 

* Amslie, Mat. Med Jnd , x* p 22. ® Piddiiigton, hides?. 

® Bretscfineider, Study, etc , and Letters of 1881 

^ Phillips, Companiim to the Kitchen Garden, p 22 

* Ang.de Saint Hilary, Plantes Rema?l,ahth,^du Biesil, In trod., ii. 58, 
Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication^ ii. p. 34. 


\ 
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It is becoming equally troublesome in ChilL^ It is not 
asserted that the artichoke has anywhere been naturalized 
in this manner, and this is another sign of its artificial 
origin. 

Lettuce — Lcduca Scariola, var. sativa. 

Botanists are agreed in considering the cultivated 
lettuce as a modification of the wild species called Latuca 
Scariola^ The latter grows in temperate and southern 
Europe, in the Canary Isles, Madeira,^ Algeria,^ Abys- 
sinia/ and in the temperate regions of Eastern Asia 
Boissier speaks of specimens from Arabia Petrea to 
Mesopotamia and the Caucasus ® He mentions a variety 
with crinkled leaves, similar therefore to some of oui 
garden lettuces, which the traveller Hausknecht brought 
with him from the mountains of Kurdistan. I have a 
specimen from Siberia, found near the river Irtysch, and 
it is now known with certainty that the species grows in 
the north of India, in Kashmir, and in Nepal In all these 
countries it is often near cultivated ground or among 
rubbish, but often also in rocky groimd, clearings, or 
meadows, as a really wild plant 

The cultivated lettuce often spreads from gardens, 
a,nd sows itself in the open country No one, as far as I 
know, has observed it in such a case for several genera- 
tions, or has tried to cultivate the wild L Scariola, to 
see whether the^ transition is easy from the one form to 
the other. It is possible that the original habitat of the 
species has been enlarged by the diffusion of cultivated 
lettuces reverting to the wild form. It is known that 
there has been a great increase in the number of culti- 
vated varieties in the course of the last two thousand 

^ 01. Gay, Flora CMena, ir. p. 317. 

® The author who has gone into this question most carelully is Bischol^ 
in his Sdtrage sur Floi a Fewtschlands wid dei Schweitz, p. 184 See 
also Mons, Flora Saidna, n p. 630. 

® Webb, Fhyiogr. Gamnensis, ni. p. 422 j Lowe, Flora of Madeira, 
p. 644. 

* Munby, QataL, edit 2, p 22, under the name of JD. sylvesin$, 

® Schwemfurth and Ascherson, AnfsdUmg, p. 286, 

« Boissier, FL Orient, m. p- 809, 

^ Clarke, Oorn^os, Indtm, p, 263. 
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years. Theoplirastus indicated three U Bon Jardmier 
of 1880 gives forty varieties existing in France. 

The ancient Greeks and Eomans cultivated the lettuce, 
especially as a salad. In the East its cultivation possibly 
dates from an earlier epoch. Nevertheless it does not 
appear, from the original common names both in Asia and 
Europe, that this plant was generally or very anciently 
cultivated. There is no Sanskrit nor Hebrew name 
known, nor any in the reconstructed Aryan tongue. A 
Greek name exists, tridax, Latin, latuca; Persian and 
Hindu, and the analogous Arabic form chuss or chass. 
The Latin form exists also, slightly modified, in the Slav 
and Germanic languages,^ which may indicate either that 
the Western Aryans difcsed the plant, or that its culti- 
vation spread with its name at a later date from the 
south to the north of Europe. 

Dr. Bretschneider has confirmed my supposition ® 
that the lettuce is not very ancient in Cmna, and that it 
was introduced there from the West He says that the 
first work in which it is mentioned dates from A.D. 600 
to A,D. 900.^ 

Wild Chicory — Gwhorium Intybus, Linnseus 

The wild perennial chicory, which is cultivated as a 
salad, as a vegetable, as fodder, and for its roots, which 
are used to mix with coffee, grows throughout Europe^ 
except in Lapland, in Marocco, and Algeria,® fi*om Eastern 
Europe to Afghanistan and Beluchistan,® in the Punjab 
and Kashmir,’ and fi-om Russia to Lake Baikal in Siberia.^ 
The plant is certainly wild in most of these countries ; 
but as it often grows by the side of roads and fields, it is 
probable that it has been transported by man from its 
original home. This must be the case in India, for there 
is no known Sanskrit name. 

The Greeks and Eomans employed this species wild 

* Theophrastus, 1* 7, c. 4. * Nemnieh, Pohjgl LeMcori, 

* A. de Candolle, Qiogr. Bot. Mmsonnee, p 843 

Bretschneider, Studg and Value of CTnne&e Botanical Woils, p 17 

* Bal3, Bptcilegtum FI Marocc , p. 534; Mnnby, Catal , edit 2, p. 21.. 

* Boissier, M Orient , in. p 715. 

’ Clarke, Compos, Ind , p 250. 

* Ledebonr, FI, Eoss., ii. p. 774. 
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and cultivated,^ but tbeir notices of it are too brief to be 
clear According to Heldreich, the modern Greeks apply 
the general name of ImJuma, a vegetable or salad, to 
seventeen different chicories, of which he gives a list.^ 
He says that the species commonly cultivated is Gicho- 
Hum clivaHcatum, Schousboe (C pumilum, Jacquin); 
but it is an annual, and the chicory of which Theophrastus 
speaks was perennial. 

Endive — Gichorium Endivia, Linnaeus. 

The white chicories or endives of our gardens are 
distinguished from Gichormm Intyhiis, m that they are 
annuals, and less bitter to the taste. Moreover, the hairs 
of the pappus which crowns the seed are four times longer, 
and unequal instead of being equal. As long as this 
plant was compared -with G Intyhus, it was difficult 
not to admit two species The origin of G. Endivm 
is uncertain. When we received, forty years ago, speci- 
mens of an Indian Gichoriimi, which Hamilton named 
<7. cosmia, they seemed to us so like the endive that we 
supposed the latter to have an Indian origin, as has been 
sometimes suggested ; ® but Anglo-Indian botanists said, 
and continue to assert, that in India the plant only grows 
under cultivation.^ The uncertainty persisted as to the 
geographical origin. After this, several botanists^ con- 
ceived the idea of comparing the endive with an annual 
species, wild in the region of the Mediterranean, Cicko- 
Hum pumilum, Jacquin (G. dimTicatum, Schousboe), 
and the differences were found to be so shght that some 
have suspected, and others have affirmed, their specific 
identity. For my part, after having seen wild specimens 
from Sicily, and compared the good illustrations published 
by Eeiehenbach (leones^ vol. xix., pis. 1357, 1358), I 
am ffisposed to take the cultivated endives for varieties 

* Dioscorides, ii. o, 160; Pliny, xiz. c 8; Palladius, xi. c. U, See 
other authors quoted by Lenz, Bot. d. Alien, p. 48S. 

- Heldreich, The Nuizpflanzen Gnechentands, pp. S8, 76. 

* Ang. Pyr. Candolle, Fii. p, 84; iiph. de Candolle, Giogr, 

Bet , p. 845. 

Clarhe, Oowpos, I«d., p» 250. 

* Be Yiviani, Mora Balmat, li. p, 97? Sohnltz in Webb, CaiwEr.> 

sect. li p. 391; Boissier, M* Orient., hi p. 716* 

H 
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of the same species as 0. pwmilum. In this case the 
oldest name being G, Endivia, it is the one which ought 
to be retained, as has been done by Schultz. It resembles, 
moreover, a popular name common to several languages 
The -v^d plant exists in the whole region, of which 
the Mediterranean is the centre, from Madeira,^ Marocco - 
and Algeria,® as far as Palestine,^ the Caucasus, and 
Turkestan.® It is very common in the islands of the 
Mediterranean and in Greece. Towards the west, in 
Spain and Madeira, for instance, it is probable that it has 
become naturalized from cultivation, judging from the 
positions it occupies in the fields and by the wayside. 

No positive proof is found in ancient authors of the 
use of this plant by the Greeks and Romans , ® but it 
is probable that they made use of it and several other 
Ckhoria, The common names tell us nothing, since they 
may have been applied to two different species These 
names vary little,*^ and suggest a cultivation of Grseco- 
Eoman origin. A Hindu name, kasni, and a Tamul one, 
Uoschi^ are mentioned, but no Sanskrit name, and this 
indicates that the cultivation of this plant was of late 
origin in the east. 

I Spinach — Sphnacia oUracea, Linnaeus. 

IMS vegetable was unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans.® It was new to Europe in the sixteenth century,^® 
and it has been a matter of dispute whether it should’ be 
called spanacka, as coming from Spain, or spinacia, from 
its piickly fruit.^ It was afterwards shown that the 
name comes from the Arabic isfaniddsch, esbanach, or 
sepanach, according to different authors.^® The Persian 

^ Lowe, Fima of Madeira, p. 521. ® Ball, Sp^cilegium, p. 534. 

® Munby, CafaL, edit. 2, p. 21. * Boissier, FL Orient, lu. p 716 

® Btmge, Beitrage &ur Mora Fusslands %7id Oent'ial Asi&ns, p. 197. 

® Lenz, Bot der Alien, p. 483 5 Heldreich, Ihe 2f%t^pfianzm GrieclieH'^ 
lands, p. 74. 

" Nenmicli, FolygL Leis , at tbe word CicJiorzum JSndtvta, 

® Royle, III Stmah, p 24iT ; Piddington, Index, 

^ J. Baubm, Bisi , ii. p. 964; Fraas, 8yn, Fl Class.; Lenz, Bot dm 
Alien 

Brassavola, p. 176. “ Mathioli, ed Valgr., p. 343. 

Ebn Baitbfur, neberitz von Sondtbeimer, i p. 845 Forskal, Bgypi. 
p. 775 Deble, III ASgypt, p. 29. 
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name is ispany, or ispanaj,^ and the Hindu isfany, or 
palalc, according to Piddington, and also pinnis, accord- 
ing to the same and to Roxburgh. The absence of any 
Sanskrit name shows a cultivation of no great antiquity 
in these regions. Loureiro saw the spinach cultivated 
at Canton, and Maximowicz in Mantschuria ; ^ but 
Bretschneider tells us that the Chinese name signifies 
herb of Peo^sia, and that Western vegetables were com- 
monly introduced into China a century before the Chris- 
iianera^ It is therefore probable that the cultivation! 
of this plant began in Persia from the time of the Greece- ' 
Roman civilization, or that it did not quickly spread ‘ 
either to the east or to the west of its Persian origin. 
Ho Hebrew name is known, so that the Arabs must have 
received both plant and name from the Persians. No- 
thing leads us to suppose that they carried this vegetable 
into Spain. Ebn Baithar, who was hving in 1235, was of 
Malaga ; but the Arabic works he quotes do not say where 
the plant was cultivated, except one of them, which says 
that its cultivation was common at Nineveh and Babylon. 
Herrera’s work on Spanish agriculture does not mention 
the species, although it is inserted in a supplement of 
recent date, whence it is probable that the edition of 
1513 did not speak of it; so that the European cultiva- 
tion must have come from the East about the fifteenth 
century. 

Some popular works repeat that spinach is a native 
of Northern Asia, but there is nothing to confirm this 
supposition. It evidently comes from the empire of the 
ancient Medes and Persians. According to Bose/ the 
traveller, Olivier brought hack some seeds of it, found in 
the East in the open country. This would he a positive 
proof, if the produce of these seeds had been examined 
by a botanist in order to ascertain the species and the 
variety. In the present state of our knowledge it must 

^ Eoxbnrgh, M. ed. 1832, v. iiL p 7^1^ applied to Bpimcm 
^etaAdra^ 'Tvhidk seems to be tbe same ^eoies. 

* Maximowicz, Fnmtm Flu Awttn, p. 222. 

® Bretschneider, Study mnd Value cf Ohm* BoU Werks. pp.X7i 15. 

* JDict.d»A^nc,v.p.906. 
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be owned that spinach has not yet been found in a 
Avild state, unless it be a cultivated modification of 
Spinacia tetcmdmy Steven, which is wild to the south of 
the Caucasus, in Turkestan, in Pei’sia, and in Afghanis- 
tan, and which is used as a vegetable under the name of 

Without entering here into a purely botanical dis- 
cussion, I may say that, after reading the descriptions 
quoted by Boissier, and looking at Wight^s^ plate of 
Spmacia tetandra, Eoxb , cultivated in India, and the 
specimens of several herbaria, I see no decided differ- 
ence between this plant and the cultivated spinach with 
prickly fruit The teim tetandra implies that one of 
the plants has five and the other four stamens, but the 
number varies in our cultivated spinaches.® 

If, as seems probable, the two plants are two varieties, 
the one cultivated, the other sometimes wild and some- 
times cultivated, the oldest name, 8, oleracea, ought to 
persist, especially as the two plants are found in the 
cultivated grounds of their original country 

The Dutch or great spinach, of which the fruit has no 
spines, is evidently a garden product. Tragus, or Bock 
was the first to mention it in the sixteenth century.^ 
j I Amaranth — Amarantm gangeticm, Linnaeus. 

^ I Several annual amaranths are cultivated as a green 
vegetable in Mauritius, Bourbon, and the Seychelles Isles, 
under the name of hrMe de MoLahar? This appears 
to be the principal species. It is much cultivated in 
India. Anglo-Indian botanists mistook it for a time 
for Amamnius oleracem of Linnaeus, and Wight gives 
an illustration of it under this name,® but it is now 
acknowledged to be a different species, and belongs to- 
A, gangeticm. Its numerous varieties, differing in size, 
colour, etc., are called in the Telinga dialect tota hwra, 
with the occasional addition of an adjective for each. 

* Boissier, Ori&n ^ , ti. p. 2S4 ® WigM, leones, t. 8X8. 

* Nees, Gen, Plant M 0em,,L ?,pL 15. 

* BaoW, Btst, h, p. 965. 

® A> gamget%ms, A iriehs, and A. hyhridis of Xdimssixs, according to 
Mora of Matmiius, p. 266. 

« Wight, leones, p. 715. 
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There are other names in Bengali and Hindustani The 
young shoots sometimes take the place of asparagus 
at the table of the English^ A, melatichohciis, often 
gi’own as an ornament^ plant in European gardens, is 
considered one of the forms of this species 

Its original home is perhaps India, but I cannot dis- 
cover that the plant has ever been found there in a wild 
state ; at least, this is not asserted by any author. All 
the species of the genus Ainarantus spread themselves in 
cultivated ground, on rubbish-heaps by the wayside, and 
thus become half-naturalized m hot countries as well as 
m Europe. Hence the extreme difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the species, and above all in guessing or proving then 
origin. The species most nearly akin to A. gcmgeficihs 
appear to be Asiatic. 

A gangeticuB is said by trustworthy authorities to 
be wild in Egypt and Abyssinia;^ but this is perhaps 
only the result of such naturalization as I spoke of 
just now The existence of numerous varieties and 
of different names in India, render its Indian origin most 
probable 

The Japanese cultivate as vegetables A, caudatws, 
A. 'iiiangostanus, and A. 'melanchoUcm (or gangeticws) of 
Linnaeus,^ hut there is no proof that any of them are 
indigenous. In Java A. polystachyus, Blume, is cul- 
tivated; it is very common among rubbish, by the 
wayside, etc.'* 

I shall speak presently of the species grown for the 
seed. 

Leek — Allivmi ampeloprasimi, var. Forrum. 

According to the careful monograph by J. Gay,^ the 
leek, as early writers® suspected, is only a cultivated 
variety of Allium ampeloprasimi of Linnaeus, so com- 
mon in the East, and in the Mediterranean region, 

^ Eoxbvrgli, Mom Ijidica, edit. 2, vol. m. p, 606. 

® Boissier, Mo}a Onentalis, iv. p. 990; Sciiwernfarth and AscLersoE, 
Aufzahliing, etc., p. 289. 

® Prancliet and Savatier, Wmm* Mant Japonimt i. p, 390. 

* Hasslcarl, Plant Jamn. Eanores, p, 431. 

* Gay, Ann, des 8c, Nat, 3rd series, vel riii. 

^ Lmnaaas, Species PI ; Be Candolle, M Prang,, in. p. 219. 
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especially in Algeria, whicli in Central Europe sometimes 
becomes naturalized in vineyards and roimd ancient 
cultivations.^ Gay seems to bave mistrusted the indica- 
tions of the floras of the south of Europe, for, contrary 
to Ms method with other species of which he gives the 
localities out of Algeria, he only quotes in the present 
ca^e the Algerian localities; admitting, however, the 
identity of name in the authors for other countries. 

The cultivated variety of Pomim has not been found 
wild. It is only mentioned in doubtful localities, such 
as vineyards, gardens, etc Ledebour^ indicates for A, 
am^elopmsiim the borders of the Crimea, and the provinces 
to the south of the Caucasus. Wallich brought a specimen 
from Kamaon, in India, ^ but we cannot be sure that it 
was wild The works on Cochin-China (Loureiro), 
China (Bretschneider), and Japan (Franchet and Savatier) 
make no mention of it. 


Article II — ^Fodder. 

Lucem — Medieago sativa, Lmnseus. 

The lucern was known to the Greeks and Eomans. 
They called it in Greek niediccd, in Latin medica, or kerba 
medica, because it had been brought from Media at the time 
of the Persian war, about 470 years before the Christian 
era.^ The Eomans often cultivated it, at any rate from the 
beginning of the first or second centuryr Cato does not 
speak of it,® but it is mentioned by Varro, Columella, and 
Virgil. De Gasparin ® notices that Crescenz, in 1478, does 
not mention it in Italy, and that in 1711 Tull had not 
seen it beyond the Alps. Targioni, however, who could 
not be mistaken on this head, says that the cultivation 
of lucern was maintained in Italy, especially in Tuscany, 

^ KocE, BympBkM. Babington, Mm, of Brit Bot$ MiigUsh 

Bat, etc. 

* Ledebonr, Moror Boss*, iv* p. 16S. 

* Baker, JmmxB of Bot, 18^4, p. 295. 

^ Strabo, 2 dj. p. 5^ ; Fhcy, bk. xvin. o. 16. 

* Bfebs, Qulim^jkmzen, etc., p. S55. 

* Corns iv. p. 424. 
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from ancient times.^ It is rare in modem Greece.^ 
French cultivators have often given to the lucern the 
name of sainfoin, which belongs properly to Oao- 
hrycliis sativa; and this transposition still exists, for 
instance in the neighbourhood of Geneva. The name 
hicern has been supposed to come from the valley of 
Luzerne, in Piedmont, but there is another and more 
probable origin The Spaniards had an old name, eriiye, 
mentioned by J Bauhm/ and the Catalans call it imrdasf^ 
whence perhaps the patois name in the south of France, 
laoitzerdo, nearly akin to luzerne It was so commonly 
cultivated in Spain that the Italians have sometimea 
called it lierha spagna ® The Spaniards have, besides the 
names already given, mielga, or melga, which appears to 
come from Medica, but they principally used names 
derived from the Arabic — aljafa, alfasafat^ alfalfa. In 
the thirteenth century, the famous physician Ebn Baithar, 
who wrote at Malaga, uses the Arab -wordfisfisat, which 
he derives from the Persian isfist^ It will be seen that, 
if ^ve are to trust to the common names, the origin of 
the plant would be either m Spain, Piedmont, or Persia. 
Fortunately botanists can furnish direct and possible 
"proofs of the original home of the species 

It has been found wild, with every appearance of an 
indigenous plant, in several provinces of Anatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus, in several parts of Persia, in 
Afghanistan, in Beluchistan,^ and in Kashmir.® / In the 
south of Russia, a locality mentioned by some authors, 
it is perhaps the result of cultivation as well as in 
the south of Europe. The Greeks may, therefore, have 
introduced the plant from Asia Minor as well as from 
India, which extended from the north of Persia. 

This origin of the lucern, which is well established, 

^ Targioni-Tozzetti, Qenni Storici, p 34! 

“ Eraas, Synopsis FI. Class, p. 685 HeldreicB, Vie NuUp^nsen 
Unechenlands, p. 70. 

** Batilim, Bist Plant , u. p. 381, * Colmeiro, Qaial, 

* Tozzetti, Vizion. Bot. 

* Ebn Baithar, Beil und Bahmngsmittel, translated from Arabic by 
Sontlieimer, vol ii. p, 257. 

‘ Boissier, FI. Onent, la. p, 94 ® BqjIb, III. Bernal, p. 197. 
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makes me note as a singular fact tkat no Sanskrit name 
is known.^ Clover and sainfoin have none either, which 
leads ns to suppose that the Aryans had no artificial 
meadows. 

Sainfoin — Hedysariim Onohrychis^ Linnseus ; Onohvy- 
chis sativa, Lamarck. 

This leguminous plant, of which the usefulness in the 
dry and chalky soils of temperate regions is incontestable, 
has not been long in cultivation. The Greeks did not 
grow it, and their descendants have not introduced it 
into their agriculture to this day^ The plant called 
Onobrychis by Dioscorides and Phny, is Ooiobrychia^ 
Caput-Galli of modem botanists,^ a species wild in Greece 
and elsewheie, which is not cultivated. The sainfoin, or 
lupmdla of the Italians, was highly esteemed as fodder 
in the south of France in the time of Olivier de Serres,^ 
that is to say, in the sixteenth century; but in Italy it 
was only in the eighteenth century that this cultivation 
spread, particularly in Tuscany.^ 

Sainfoin is a herbaceous plant, which grows wild in 
the temperate parts of Europe, to the south of the 
Caucasus, round the Caspian Sea,^ and even beyond Lake 
Baikal.'^ In the south of Europe it grows only on the 
hills. Gussone does not reckon it among the wild species 
of Sicily, nor Moris among those of Sardinia, nor Munby 
among those of Algeria. 

No Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic names are known. 
Everything tends to show that the cultivation of this 
plant originated in the south of France as late perhaps 
as the fifteenth century. 

French Honeysuckle, or Spanish Sainfoin — Sedysanm 
coronaHum^ Linnaeus. 

The cultivation of this leguminous plant, akin to the 

* PiddiBgfcon, Inde^, 

® HeldreieL, GhiechenlaTids, p. 72. 

* Fraas, Sympsis M, Cktas., p. 68; Lena, Bot der Alten Qf, und 

p. 731. 

* O. de Serres, TM^e da VAgHc.^ p 242. 

® Tayg3(mi-Te2zei?i!i, Q&mi% Storim, p. 34, 

^ luedeboTiP, M, i. p. 708; Boissier, M. Or., p. 332. 

^ Mora Baicah Sidkar^ i, p* 340. 
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feamfoin, and of which a good illustration may be found 
in the Flora des Serres et des Jar dins, vol. siii. pi. 
1882, has been diflused in modem times through Italy, 
Sicily, Malta, and the Balearic Isles ^ Marquis Gnmaldi, 
who first pointed it out to cultivators in 1766, had seen 
it at Seminara, in Lower Calabria , De Gasparin ^ recom- 
mends it for Algeria, and it is probable that cultiva- 
tors under similar conditions in Australia, at the Cape, 
in South America or Mexico, would do well to try it. 
In the neighbourhood of Orange, in Alger , the plant 
did not survive the cold of 6° centigrade. ^ 

Eedysarum coronarium grows in Italy from Genoa 
to Sicily and Sardinia,® in the south of Spain ^ and 
in Algeria,® where it is rare. It is, therefore, a species 
of limited geographical area. 

Purple Clover — TrifoUvm prateme, Linnaeus. 

Clover was not cultivated in ancient times, although 
the plant was doubtless known to nearly all the peoples 
of Europe and of temperate Western Asia. Its use was 
first introduced into Flanders in the sixteenth century, 
perhaps even earlier, and, according to Schwerz, the 
Protestants expelled by the Spaniards carried it into 
Germany, where they established themselves under the 
protection of the Elector Palatine. It was also from 
Flanders that the English received it in 1683, through 
the influence of Weston, Earl of Portland, then Lord 
Chancellor,® 

Trifolmm piutense is wild throughout Europe, in 
Algeria,’^ on the mountams of Anatolia, in Armenia 
and in Turkestan,® in Siberia towards the Altai Moun- 
.tains,® and in Kashmh: and GaiwhaE^® 

^ Tay^om-Tozzetti, C&nm Stoncv, p. 35; Mares and Virgmeix, Cafal 
des ^aUares, p. lOO, 

® De Oasparin, Gours d*Agnc,, iv. p. 472. 

® Bertolom, Mora Ital., viii. p. 6. 

* WiUkomm and Lange, Prodr, M, Sisjp,, iii. p. 262. 

® Hnnby, Gatal,, edit. 2, p. 12. 

® De Gasparin, Corns d^Agric^vv, p. 445, according to ScLwerz and 
A, Yonng. 

^ Mwdhj, OataH,, edit 2, p, 11. ® Boissier, M. On&n^, i. p. 115. 

® Ledebonr, M, Boss., i. p. 648. 

Baker, in Hooker's M, of Bnt Ind,^ ii. p. 86. 
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The species existed, therefore, in Asia, in the land 
of the Aryan nations ; but no Sanskrit name is known, 
whence it may be inferred that it was not cultivated. 

Crimson or Italian Clover — Trifolium incarnatuoii, 
Linnseus. 

An annual plant grown for fodder, whose cultivation, 
says Vilmorin, long confined to a few of the southern 
departments, becomes every day more common in France ^ 
De OandoUe, at the beginning of the present century, 
had only seen it in the department of Ari^ge ^ It has 
existed for about sixty years in the neighb^ourhood of 
Geneva Targioni does not think that it is of ancient 
date in Italy, ^ and the trivial name trafoglio strengthens 
his opinion. 

The Ga^idlaxL fe, feyichf and, in the patois of the south 
of France,^ farmdje (Eoussillon),/c&rra^a^(3 (Languedoc), 
feroutg^ (Gascony), whence the French name farouck, 
have, on the other hand, an original character, which 
indicates an ancient cultivation round the Pyrenees. 
The term which is sometimes used, “ clover of Roussillon/' 
also shows this 

The wild plant exists in Galicia, in Biscaya, and 
Catalonia/ but not in the Balearic Isles it is found 
in Sardinia ® and in the province of Algiers.^ It appears 
in several localities in France, Italy, and Dalmatia, in 
the valley of the Danube and Macedonia, but in many 
cases it is not known whether it may not have strayed 
from neighbouring cultivation A singular locality in 
which it appears to be indigenous, accordmg to English 
authors, is on the coast of Cornwall, near the Lizard. 
In this place, according to Bentham, it is the pale yeUow 
variety, which is truly wild on the Continent, while the 

^ Bon JardvnieTy 1880, pt. i. p 618. 

® De Candolle, FI Fran <; , iv. p. 528. 

® Tai^iom, Cenni Storicif p. 35. 

'* Costa, Intro, FI, di Catal , p. 60. 

® Horitzi, Xhet compiled from floras published before the 

middle of the present century. 

® Willkomm and Lange, Prodr. FI, Hisp., iii. p. 366. 

^ Mar^ and Virgineix, Caial , 1880. 

* Iteis, M, Bmrd,, i, p. 467. ® Mmiby, (fatal, ^ edit. 2. 
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crimson variety is only naturalized in England from 
cultivation ^ I do not know to what degree this remark 
of Bentham's as to the wild nature of the sole variety 
of a yellow colour (var. Molhierii, Seringe) is confirmed 
in all the countries where the species grows. It is 
the only one mdicated by Moris in Sardima, and in 
Dalmatia by Viviani,^ in the localities which appear 
natural {in pasmis collinis, in montanis, in hevhidis). 
The authors of the Bon Jardinier^ a&m with Bentham 
that Trifolium Molinerii is wild in the north of 
France, that with crimson flowers being introduced from 
the south ; and while they admit the absence of a good 
specific distmction, they note that in cultivation the 
variety Molinerii is of slower growth, often biennial 
instead of annual. 

Alexandrine or Egyptian Clover — THfolium AUmn* 
drinum, Linnaeus. 

This species is extensively cultivated in Egypt as 
fodder. Its Arab name is heraym or herziin^ There is 
nothing to show that it has been long in use ; the name 
does not occur in Hebrew and Armenian botanical works. 
The species is not wild m Eg3rpt, but it is certainly 
wild in Syria and Asia Minor,® 

Ervilia — Ermm Ervilm, Linnaeus, Vicia Ervilia^ 
Willdenow. 

Bertoloni® gives no less than ten common Italian 
names — ervo, lero, zirlo, etc This is an indication of an 
ancient and general culture- Heldreich ^ says that the 
modern Greeks cultivate the plant in abundance as fodder. 
They call it Toha% fipom the ancient Greek orohos^ as 
comes from the Latin ervwm The cultivation of the 

K scies is mentioned by ancient Greek and Latin authors.^ 
e Greeks made use of the seed ; for some has been 

‘ Benth&m, Sandhool But FI , edit;. 4, p. 117 
* Koris, M* Sard , i p 467 ; Tiviam, M. JDalmat, id. p. 290- 
* Bm Jard%nier, 1880, p. 619. 

* Forekal, FI* Egypt, p. 71; Deliie, Plant Cult en Bgypt^ p. 10; 
Wilkinson, Manner? and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, li* p, 398. 

® Boissier, FI* Orient, ii. p, 127. ® Bertoloni, It, vii. p. 500, 

^ Eutzpjlansen Onechenlands, p. 71. 

® See Lenz, Bot d. Alien, p. 727 ; Fnaaa, FI* Claes., p. 54, 
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discovered in the excavations on the site of Troy. ^ There 
are a number of common names in Spain, some of them 
Arabic,^ but the species has not been so widely cultivated 
there for several centuries.^ In France it is so little 
grown that many modern works on agriculture do not 
mention it. It is unknown in British India.^ 

General botanical works mdicate JSrvum JBrvilia as 
growing in Southern Europe, but if we take severally the 
best floras, it will be seen that it is in such localities as 
fields, vineyards, or cultivated ground It is the same in 
Western Asia, where Boissier® speaks of specimens from 
Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan. Sometimes, in abridged 
catalogues,® the locality is not given, but nowhere do I 
find it asserted that the plant has been seen wild in places 
far from cultivation The specimens in my own herbarium 
furnish no further proof on this head. 

In all likelihood the species was formerly wild in 
Greece, Italy, and perhaps Spain and Algeria, but the 
frequency oi its cultivation in the very regions where it 
existed prevent us from now finding the wild stocks* 

Tare, or Common Vetch — Vicia sativa, Linnseus. 

Vida satim is an annual leguminous plant wild 
throughout Europe, except in Lapland It is also common 
in Algeria,'^ and to the south of the Caucasus as far as the 
province of Talyseh.® Roxburgh pronounces it to be 
wild in the north-west provinces and in Bengal, but Sir 
Joseph Hooker admits this only as far as the variety called 
<mgmtifolia^ is concerned. No Sanskrit name is known, 
and in the modern languages of India only Hindu names.^® 
Targioni believes it to be the hetsach of the Hebrews.^^ 

^ Witimack, Sitzungsb&i' Bot Verems B^andenlurgy Dec. 19, 1879. 

® Willkomm and Lange, Prodr FI* JBsp., m. p. 308. 

® Baker, in Hooker’s FI* Bnt Ind. 

* Herrera, Agricultwray edit. 1819, iv. p. 72. 

* Baker, in HookeFs M, Bnt, Ind, 

** For instance, Mxmby, Oatal* Blmt Algence^ edit. 2, p. 12. 

^ Htmby, Oatal* , edit. 2. 

* Ledebonr, FI. Boss., i. p. 6665 Hobenacker, Bmm. Plant. Talysch, 
pw 113 j C. A. Heyer, Ferce^cWss, p. 147. 

. • Bioxbtixgh, FI. Ind , edit. 1832, lii. p. 323 5 Hooker, FI* B'it, Ind., 

^ Indesi gives fonr. 


Targioni, Cenn% BioHci, p. 30. 
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I have received specimens from the Cape and from 
California The species is certainly not indigenous in 
the two last-named regions, but has escaped from cul- 
tivation. 

The Eomans sowed this plant both for the sake of the 
seed and as fodder as early as the time of Cato.^ I have 
discovered no proof of a more ancient cultivation. The 
name mh, whence vicim, dates from a very remote epoch 
in Europe, for it exists in Albanian,^ which is believed to 
be the language of the Pelasgians, and among the Slav, 
Swedish, and Germanic nations, with slight modifications 
This does not prove that the species was cultivated. It 
is distinct enough and useful enough to herbivorous 
animals to have received common names from the earliest 
times. 

Hat-podded Pea — Lathyrm deem, Linnaeus. 

An annual leguminous plant, esteemed as fodder, but 
whose seed, if used as food in any quantity, becomes 
dangerous.^ 

It is grown in Italy under the name of mochi.^ Some 
authors suspect that it is the cicem of Columella and the 
ervilia of Varro,® but the common Italian name is very 
different to these. The species is not cultivated in Greece.^ 
It is more or less grown in France and Spain, without 
anything to show that its use dates from ancient times. 
However, Wittmack'^ attributes to it, hut doubtfully, 
some seeds brought by Virchow from the Trojan exca- 
vations. 

According to the floras, it is evidently wild in dry 
places, beyond the limits of cultivation in Spain and 
Italy.® It is also wild in Lower Egypt, according to 

^ Cato, re Bustica, edit. 1635, p. 34; Pliny, bk. zviii c 15. 

* Eeldtreicb, Wntspfianzerb GnecAenlwnds, p. 71 In the earlier lan- 
guage tban tbe Indo-Europeans, vik bears anotbeir meaning, that of 
** hamlet’* (Pick, Forferb. Indo-Germ,, p 189). 

* Vilmorin, Son Jardi>mer, 1880, p. 603. 

* Tar^oni, Oenm Siona^ p. 31; Bertoloni, 7H.pp. 444,447. 

^ Lenz, Sotamk. d, p. 730. 

* Fraas, M, Class, ; Heldreich, Wv.tsfianzm Qneohenla'nds, 

^ Wittmack, Bitz, Ber* Bot* Vereim Brandenhur^F, Dee* 19* 1879. 

* Willkomm and Lange, Frwdr, FI, ffwp,, iii. p. 313 ; Bertoloni^ M, 
Hal, 
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Schweiufurth and Ascherson ; ^ but there is no trace of 
ancient cultivation in this country or among the Hebrews 
Towards the East its wild character becomes less certain. 
Boissier indicates the plant '‘in cultivated ground from 
Turkey in Europe, and Egypt as far as the south of the 
Caucasus and Babylon.”^ It is not mentioned in India 
either as wild or cultivated, and has no Sanskrit name.® 

The species is probably a native of the region com- 
prised between Spain and Greece, perhaps also of Algeria/ 
and diffused by a cultivation, not of very ancient date, 
over Western Asia, 

Chickling Vetch — Lathyrm satims, Linnaeus. 

An annual leguminous plant, cultivated in the South 
of Europe, from a very early age, as fodder, and also for 
the seeds The Greeks called it lathyros ^ and the Latins 
4iicercula,^ It is also cultivated in the temperate regions 
of Western Asia, and even in the north of India ; but it 
has no Hebrew® nor Sanskrit name/ which argues a 
not very ancient cultivation in these regions 

Nearly all the floras of the south of Eurojpe and of 
Algeria give the plant as cultivated and half- wild, rarely 
and only in a few localities as truly wild. It is easy to 
understand the difficulty of recognizing the wild character 
of a species often mixed with cereals, and which persists 
and spreads itself after cultivation. Heldreich does not 
allow that it is indigenous in Greece.^® This is a strong 
presumption that in the rest of Europe and in Algeria the 
plant has escaped from cultivation. 

It is probable that this was not the case in Western 
Asia; for authors cite sufficiently wild localities, where 
agriculture plays a less considerable part than in Europe. 

^ Scib.wei3afarth and Ascherson, AvfzaMungf etc., p. 257. 

= Boissier, Wk On&nt, li. p, 605. 

* J Baker, in Hooker’s FL of Brit Ind* 
lEnnby, OafetZ. 

® Theophrastus, FUM., TiiL, c. 2, 10. 

Columella^ De m rusttca, ii. c. 10; FHny, xviii. c. 13, 32. 

^ Bosbui^fa, FI, Ind. ; Hooker, Ft Brit, li. p. 178. 

* HcsemnnUer, Eandh, Bibl, Alterth,, vol. i, 

Fiddington, Indesi. 

*• H^&eicb, d, AUmh, Fbeiie, p. 476 ; Ffvtsspf. p. 72. 
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Ledebonr,^ for instance, mentions specimens gathered in 
the desert, near the Caspian Sea, and in the province of 
Lenkoran. Meyer ^ confirms the assertion ^with respect to 
Lenkoran. Baker, in his flora of British India, after 
indicating the species as scattered here and there in the 
northern provinces, adds, often cultivated,” whence it 
may be inferred that he considers it as indigenous, at 
least in the north. Boissier asserts nothing with regard 
to the localities in Persia which he mentions in his 
Oriental flora.® 

To sum up, I think it probable that the species was 
indigenous before cultivation in the region extending 
from the south of the Caucasus, or of the Caspian Sea, 
to the north of India, and that it spread towards Europe 
in the track of ancient cultivation, mixed perhaps with 
cereals. 

Oclirus — Piswm ochrus, Linnjeus ; Lathyms ochms, de 
Candolle. 

Cultivated as an annual fodder in Catalonia, under 
the name of tapisots,^ and in Greece, particularly in 
the island of Crete, under that of OGkros^ mentioned 
by Theophrastus,® but without a word of description. 
Latin authors do not speak of it, which argues a rare 
and local cultivation in ancient times. 

The species is certainly wild in Tuscany It appears 
to be wild also in Greece and Sardinia, where it is found 
in hedges,® and in Spain, where it grows in uncultivated 
ground,® but as for the south of France, Algeria, and 
Sicily, authors are either silent as to the locality, or 
mention only fields and cultivated ground. The plant 
is unknown further east than Syria,^ where probably it 
is not wild. 

^ Ledebour, M, Ross , i. p 681. 

® 0* A. Meyer, Yerzeiclimss, p. 148. 

® Boissier, M, Orient , li p. 606 

^ WiBkomm and Lange, Prodr. M* JBisp., iii. p. S12, 

^ Lenz, Bot d. Alien, p. 730 j Heldreicb, PfuUpfl. Gr., p. 72. 

® Lenz. 

^ Camel, M* Tosc , p. 198 ; Gnssone, Syn. M. Bie, edife. B. 

'• Boissier, FL Orient, ii.p. 602; Moris, JPL Sard., i, p. 682. 

■* WiUkomm and Lange, Prodr. M. JBisp. Boissier, FI. Orient. 
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The fine plate published by Sibthorp, Flora Grceca^ 
589, suggests that the species is worthy of more general 

y cultivation. 

^ Trigonel, or Fenugreek — Trigonella fmimm^gTmiim, 
Linnaeus. 

The cultivation of this annual leguminous plant was 
common in ancient Greece and Italy/ either for spring 
forage, or for the medicinal properties of its seeds. 
Abandoned almost everywhere in Europe, and notably 
in Greece/ it is maintained in the East and in India/ 
where it is probably of very ancient date, and throughout 
the Nile Valley^ The species is wild in the Punjab 
and in Kashmir,® in the deserts of Mesopotamia and of 
Persia,® and in Asia Minor, where, however, the localities 
cited do not appear sufficiently distinct from the culti- 
vated ground It is also indicated ® in several places in 
Southern Europe, such as Mount Hymettus and other 
localities in Greece, the hills above Bologna and Genoa, 
and a few waste places in Spaing but the further west 
we go the more we find mentioned such localities as 
fields, cultivated ground, etc. ; and careful authors do not 
fail to note that the species has probably escaped from 
cultivation® I do not hesitate to say that if a plant 
of this nature were indigenous in Southern Europe, it 
would be far more common, and would not be wanting to 
the insular floras, such as those of Sicily, Ischia, and the 
Balearic Isles.^® 

f The antiquity of the species and of its use in India is 
** confirmed by the existence of several different names in 


^ Theophrastus, Eist Plant j viii. c 8; Columella, JOe rei rusiica, li. 
c 10; Fhny, Sisf., xvm o. 16. 

® Fraas, S'yn. M* Class,, p 63 ; Lenz, Bot cler AUen, p. 719. 

® Baher, in Hooker’s FI, Bnt Ind , li p. 57. 

* SchTyemfurth, Beitr, ss, M, AStlnop , p. 258. 

* Baker, in Hooker’s FI, Bnt. Ind. 

* Boissier, FI. Onent , ii. p. 70 ^ Boissier, ibid. 

® Sibthorp, FI. Grcsca, t. 766; Lenz, Bot der Alien, Bertoloni, FI. 
Hat, Tin p. 250; WiUkomm and Lange, Froda** FL Eisp.^ m. p. 390. 

® Camel, Ft. Tosc., p. 256 ; WiUkonun and Lange. 

The plants which spread from one conntry to another introdnce 
themselves into islands with more difficnliy, as will be seen from the re- 
marks I formerly published Gdop\ Bot Bmsonn4e, p. 706). 
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different dialects, and above aU of a Sanskrit and modern 
Hindu name, methi} There is a Persian name, schemlit, 
and an Arab name, helbeh;^ but none is Imown in 
pebrew^ One of the names of the plant in ancient 
Greek, tailis (rv^tg), msisy, perhaps, be considered by 
philologists as akin to the Sanskrit name,^ but of this 
I am no judge The species may have been introduced 
by the iiyans, and the primitive name have left no trace 
in northern languages, since it can only live in the south 
of Europe 

Bird's Boot — Ornithopws sativus, Brotero, 0 isth- 
mocarpus, Cosson. 

The true bird’s foot, wild and cultivated in Portugal, 
was described for the first time in 1804 by Brotero,® and 
Cosson has distinguished it more clearly from allied 
species® Some authors had confounded it with Orni’- 
thajfnis Toseus of Dufour, and agriculturists have some- 
times given it the name of a very different species, 
0. perpusilluSj which by reason of its small size is 
unsuited for cultivation It is only necessary to see 
the pod of Ornithopus satimos to make certam of the 
species, for it is when ripe contracted at intervals and 
considerably bent If there are in the fields plants of a 
similar appearance, but whose pods are straight and not 
contracted, they are the result of a cross with 0. roseus, or, 
if the pod IS curved but not contracted, with 0, com- 
pressus. From the appearance of these plants, it seems 
that they might be grown in the same manner, and 
would present, I suppose, the same advantages 

The bird’s foot is only suited to a dry and sandy soil 
It is an annual which furnishes in Portugal a very early 
spring fodder. Its cultivation has been successfully in- 
troduced into Campine.'^ 

^ Piddington, Ind^x. ® Ainslie, Mat. Med. Ind.^ i p. 130. 

® Rosenmuller, BihL Alferth. 

* As usual, Pick’s dictionary of Indo-European languages does not 
meifcion the name of this plant, which the English say is Sanskrit. 

* Brotero, Floia Zustiamca, ii p 160 

* Cosson, Notes sur Quelques Plantes Nouvelles ou Critiques du Mid% 

de p. 36, 

’ Bon JardinAeTf 1880, p. 512, 
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0. sativm appears to be wild in several districts of 
Portugal and the south of Spam I have a specimen 
from Tangier, and Cosson found it m Algeria. It is 
often found in abandoned fields, and even elsewhere It 
is difficult to say whether the specimens are not from 
plants escaped from cultivation, but localities are cited 
where this seems improbable ; for instance, a pine wood 
near Chiclana, in the south of Spain (Willkomm). 

Spergula, or Corn Spnrry — Spergula arvensis, Lin- 
naeus 

This annual, belonging to the family of the Caryo- 
phylacese, grows in sandy fields and similar places in 
Europe, in North Africa and Abyssinia,^ in Western Asia 
as far as Hindustan,^ and even in Java ® It is difficult to 
know over what extent of the old world it was originally 
indigenous. In many localities we do not know if it is 
really wild or naturalized from cultivation. Sometimes 
a recent introduction may be suspected. In India, for 
instance, numerous specimens have been gathered in the 
last few years ; but Koxburgh, who was so diligent a 
collector at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, does not mention the species No 
Sanskrit or modem Hindu name is known, ^ and it has 
not been found in the countries between India and 
Turkey. 

The common names may tell us something with 
regard to the origin of the species and to its culti- 
vation. 

No Greek or Latin name is known Spergula, in 
Italian spergola, seems to be a common name long in use 
in Italy. Another Italian name, erha renaiola, indicates 
only its growth in the sand (rena). The French (spar- 
goule), Spanish (e^areillas), Portuguese (espargata), and 
German (Spark), have all the same root It seems that 
thi'oughout the south of Europe the species was taken 
from country to country by the Romans, before the 

* Boissier, Wl Onmt, i. p 731 

* Hooker, M. Bnt Mdr, i, p 243, and seyeral speoimena from the 
Kilghernes and Ceylon m my herbarium. 

* Zollinger, No. 2550 m my herbarium. * Piddmgton, IiideaJ. 
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division of the Latin languages. In the north the case 
is very different. There is a Russian name, toritsa , ^ 
several Danish names, hvbmh or hum, girr or kirr ; ^ and 
Swedish, knuUjryle, nagde, skorff^ This great diversity 
shows that attention had long been drawn to this plant 
in this part of Europe, and argues an ancient cultivation. 
It was cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montbeiiiard 
in the sixteenth century,^ and it is not stated that it was 
then of recent introduction Probably it arose m the 
south of Europe during the Roman occupation, and per- 
haps earher in the north. In any case, its original home 
must have been Emope. 

Agriculturists distmguish a taller variety of spergula,® 
but botanists are not agreed with them in finding in it 
sufficient characteristics of a distmct species, and some 
do not even make it a variety. 

Guinea Grass — Panicum maximum, Jacquin.® 

This perennial grass has a great reputation in countries 
lying between the tropics as a nutritious fodder, easy of 
cultivation With a little care a meadow of guinea 
grass will last for twenty years.’ 

Its cultivation appears to have begun in the West 
Indies. P. Browne speaks of it in his work on Jamaica, 
published m the middle of the last century, and it is 
subsequently mentioned by Swartz 

The former mentions the name guinea grass, without 
any remarks on the original home of the species. The 
latter says, “formerly brought from the coast of Africa to 
the Antilles” He probably trusted to the indication 
given by the common name ; but we know how fallacious 

^ Sobolewski, M Teh op^ p 109 

® Rafn, Banmaihs Floi a, ii. p ^r99. 

® Wablenberg, quoted by Moritzi, Diet MS. s Svensk Boianih, t. 308. 

* Bauhin, Hist. Plant, in. p. 722 

* Spergiila Maxima, Bomnghauseu, an lUustration pubLsbed m Bei- 
cbeubacli’s Tlantoe Ont , vi. p. 513 

® Pameum maxvnmm, Jacq, Ooll. 1, p 71 (1786)5 Jacq, Xeones 1, 
1. 13 5 Swartz, M. Indice Occ,, Tii p. 170 ; P. polygamvm, Swartz, Ttodr., 
p 24 (1788) ; P, jumentorum, Persoon Euch., i. p. 83 (1805) i P, 
altissumum oi some gaardens and modern authors* According to the 
rule, the oldest name sbould be adopted. 

^ In Domimoa according to Imray, m the Km Kepori for 1879, p* 16. 
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such indications of origin sometimes are. Witness the 
so-called Turkey wheat, which comes from America. 

Swartz, who is an excellent botanist, says that the 
plant grows in the dry cultivated pastures of the West 
Indies, where it is also wild, which may imply that it 
has become naturalized in places where it was formerly 
cultivated I cannot find it anywhere asserted that it is 
really wild in the West Indies. It is otherwise in Brazil. 
From data collected by de Martins and studied by Nees,^ 
data afterwards increased and more carefoUy studied by 
Doell/ Panwum miaximum grows in the clearings of 
the forests of the Amazon valley, near Santarem, in the 
provinces of Balria, Ceara, Rio de Janeiro, and Saint Paul 
Although the plant is often cultivated in these countries, 
the locahties given, by their number and nature, prove 
that it is indigenous Doell has also seen specimens from 
French Guiana and New Granada. 

With respect to Africa, Sir William Hooker® men- 
tioned specimens brought from Sierra Leone, from 
Aguapim, from the banks of the Quorra, and from the 
Island of St. Thomas, m Western Ajfrica. Nees ^ indicates 
the species in several districts of Cape Colony, even in 
the bush and in mountainous country. Richard® men- 
tions places in Abyssinia, which also seem to be beyond 
the limits of cultivation, but he owns to being not very 
sure of the species. Anderson, on the contrary, posi- 
tively asserts that Paniewm maxirrmm was brought 
from the banks of the Mozambique and of the Zambesi 
rivers by the traveller Peters.® 

The species is known to have been introduced into 
Mauritius by the Govemour Labourdonnais,'^ and to have 
become naturalized from cultivation as in Rodriguez 
and the Seychelles Isles. Its introduction into Asia 


* Nees, in Martins, M, Biasil , m 8vo, vol ii. p. 166, 
® Doell, in FI, BrabU , in fol , vol u part 3. 

* Sir W. Hooker, Niger M , p 660. 

^ Nees, Motob AjHcce Austr, (ham%ne(Si p. 36« 

* A Riohard, Abyssinie, li p 373. 

* Peters, Rme Botamkt p. ^6. 

» Bojer, Eorim Mawnt,, p. 565. 
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must be recent, for Eoxburgb and Miquel do not men- 
tion the species. In Ceylon it is only cultivated.^ 

On the whole, it seems to me that the probabilities 
are in favour of an African origin, as its name indicates, 
and this is confirmed by the general, but insufficiently 
grounded opinion of authors^ However, as the plant 
spreads so rapidly, it is strange that it has not reached 
Egypt from the Mozambique or Abyssinia, and that it 
was introduced so late into the islands to the east of 
Africa. If the co-existence of phanerogamous species 
in Africa and America previous to cultivation were not 
extremely rare, it might be inferred in this case ; but 
this is unlikely m the case of a cultivated plant of 
which the difiusion is evidently very easy. 

Article III . — ^Various Uses of the Stem and Leaves. 

Tea — Thea sinensw, Linnaeus. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
shrub which produces tea was still very little known, 
Linnaeus gave it the name of Tkea sinemis. Soon after- 
wards, in the second edition of the Species Plantatwm, 
he judged it better to distinguish two species, Thea hohea 
and Theavw^iSf which he believed to correspond to the 
commercial distinction between black and green teas. It 
has since been proved that there is but one species, com- 
prehending several varieties, from all of which either 
black or green tea may be obtained according to the pro- 
cess of manufacture. This question was settled, vmen 
another was raised, as to whether Thea really forms 
a genus by itself distinct from the genus Camdlia 
Some authors make Thea a section of the old genus 
Camellia ; but from the characters indicated with great 
precision by Seemann,^ it seems to me that we ai’e 
justified in retaining the genus 2%€a, together whi the 
old nomenclature of the principal species. 

A Japanese legend, related by Ksempfer/^is often 

^ Baker, FI. of Mawntius and Seychelles^ p. 436. 

® Thwaites, Bnum JPl. ZeyUmoB 
® Seemann, Tr. of the Linimcm Society^ xdi, p* 337, pi* 61* 

** Xaempfer, Amcen. Jopow- 
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quoted. A priest -who eame from India into China 
in A.D. 519, having succumbed to sleep when he had 
wished to watch and pray, in a movement of anger cut 
off his two eyebds, which were changed into a shrub, 
,the tea tree, whose leaves are eminently calculated to 
prevent sleep. Unfortunately for those people who 
readily admit legends in whole or in part, the Chinese 
bawe never heard of this story, although the event is 
said to have taken place in their country. Tea was 
known to them long before 519, and probably it was 
not brought from India. This is what Bretschneider 
tells us in his little work, rich in botanical and philologi- 
cal facts ^ The Pentsao^ he says, mentions tea 2700 B c , 
the Rye 300 or 600 B c , and the commentator of the 
latter work, in the fourth century of our era, gave 
details about the plant and about the infusion of the 
leaves Its use is, therefore, of very ancient date in 
China. It is perhaps more recent in Japan, and if it has 
been long known in Coehm-China, it is possible, but 
pQt proved, that it formerly spread thither from India; 
authors cite no Sanskrit name,, nor even any name in 
modern Indian languages This &ct will appear strange 
wheiT contrasted with what we have to say on the 
natural habitat of the species 

The seeds of the tea-pWt often sow themselves beyond 
the limits of cultivation, thereby inspiring doubt among 
botanists as to the wild nature of plants encountered 
here and there. Thunberg believed the species to be 
wild in Japan, but Franchet and Savatier® absolutely 
deny this. Fortune,® who has so carefully examined 
the cultivation of tea in China, does not speak of the 
wild plant. Fontanier^ says that the tea-plant grows 
wild abundantly in Mantschuria. It is probable that 
it exists in the mountainous districts of South-eastern 
China, where naturalists have not yet penetrated. 


^ Bretgelmeider, On the Study and Value of Chiiu Bot Worha^ pp, 3.3 
and 45 

® FrancLet and Savatier, Bnum, Tl, Jap , i. p, 61. 

* Fortune, Tfnee Years' Wandenn^ %% Chviya, 1 rol. in 8vo. 

* Fontanier, Bulletin Soc, d'AccUm.^ 1870, p. 88. 
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Loiireiro says that it is found both cultivated and un- 
cultivated” in Cochin-China^ What is more certain 
is, that English travellers gathered specimens in Upper 
Assam ^ and in the province of Cachar® So that the 
tea-plant must be ■wild m the mountainous region 
which separates the plams of India from those of China, 
but the use of the leaves was not formerly known in 
India 

The cultivation of tea, no'w introduced into several 
colonies, has produced admirable results in Assam Not 
only is the product of a superior quality to that of 
average Chinese teas, but the quantity obtained increases 
rapidly In 1870, three million pounds of tea were pro- 
duced in British India; in 1878, thirty-seven million 
pounds , and in 1880, a harvest of seventy million pounds 
was looked for ^ Tea will not bear frost, and suffers from 
drought As I have elsewhere stated,® the conditions 
which favour it are the opposite to those which suit the 
vine On the other hand, it has been observed that tea 
flourishes in Azores, where good wine is made , ® but it 
is possible to cultivate in gardens, or on a small scale, 
many plants which will not be profitable on a large scale 
The vine grows in China, yet the manufacture of wine 
is unimportant. Conversely, no mne-gro'wing country 
grows tea for exportation. After Clima, Japan, and 
Assam, it is in Java, Ceylon, and Brazil that tea is most 
largely grown, where, certainly, the vine is little culti- 
vated, or not at all, while the wines of dry regions, such 
as Australia and the Cape, are already known in the 
market. 

riax — Limmi 'miiatissimum, Linn^us 

The question as to the ongin of flax, or rather of the 
cultivated flax, is one of those which give rise to most 
interesting researches. 

‘ Lonreiro, FL Ooch%n , p. 414 

* Griffitii, M&ports, Walhch, quoted by Hooker, M, Indta^ i 
p 293 

* Anderson, quoted by Hooker 

* The Oolomes and Indian Gardener* $ Chrontdei 1880, i. p. 669. 

* Speech at the Bot, Cong of London in 1866.^ 

* FJara, 1868, p 64. 
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In order to understand the difficulties which it 
presents, we must first ascertain what nearly allied forms 
authors designate — sometimes as distinct species of the 
genus Limmi, and sometimes as varieties of a single 
species. 

The first important work on this subject was by 
Planchon, in 1848.^ He clearly showed the differences 
between Linv/m usitatissimum, i. hvmile, and i, angus- 
tifolium, which were httle known. Afterwards Heer,^ 
when making profound researches into ancient cultivation, 
went again into the characters mdicated, and by adding 
the stud}’' of two intermediate forms, as well as the com- 
parison of a great number of specimens, he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was a single species, composed of 
several slightly different forms I give a translation of 
his Latin summary of the characters, only adding a name 
for each distinct form, in accordance with the custom of 
botanical works. 

lAnum 'wsitatissimum. 

1. Annuum (annual). Eoot annual; stem single, 
upright ; capsules 7 to 8 mm. long ; seeds 4 to 6 mm , 
terminating in a point, a. Vvigare (common). Capsules 
7 mm , not opening when ripe, and displaying glabrous 
partitions. German names, SchliessUin, Dreschlein 
|3. Hwmile (low). Capsules 8 mm , opening suddenly when 
ripe; the partitions hairy. Linum humile, Miller, L, 
crepitans, Bdninghausen. German names, Rlanglein, 
Springlein. 

2. Hyemale (winter). Boot annual or biennial ; stems 
numerous, spreading at the base, and bent, capsules 
7 mm , terminating in a point. Linum hyemale roma- 
num. In German, Winterlein 

8. Ambigmcm (doubtful). Eoot annual or perennial ; 
stems numerous, leaves acuminate , capsules 7 mm , with 
partitions nearly free from hairs , seeds 4 mm , ending in 
a short point Linum amhiguum, Jordan. 

4. Angustifolium (narrow-leaved), Eoot annual or 

* Hanchon, in Hooker, Jowrml of Botany, vol vii. p 165. 

* Heer, Ihe Bfiansm der Pfahlhauten, in 4to, Zurich, 1865, p. 85 j Xloher 
den Macfis vmd die Flachskultwr, m 4to, Zurich, 1873. 
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pereimial ; stems numerous, spreading at the base, and 
bent , capsules 6 mm,, with hairy partitions , seeds 8 mm , 
slightly hooked at the top lAmim angustifohum 

It may be seen how easily one form passes into 
another The quality of annual, biennial, or perennial, 
which Heer suspected to be uncertain, is vague, especially 
for the angustijolium ; for Loret, who has observed this 
flax m the neighbourhood of Montpellier, says,^ ""In 
very hot countries it is nearly always an annual, and this 
is the case in Sicily according to Gussone ; with us it is 
annual, biennial, or perennial, according to the nature of 
the soil in which it grows ; and this may be ascertained 
by observing it on the shore, notably at Maguelone. 
There it may be seen that along the borders of trodden 
paths it lasts longer than on the sand, where the sun 
soon dries up the roots and the acidity of the soil 
prevents the plant from enduring more than a year/^ 

When forms and physiological conditions pass from 
one into another, and are distinguished by characters 
which vary according to circumstances, we are led to 
consider the individuals as constitutiog a single species, 
although these forms and conditions possess a certain 
degree of heredity, and date perhaps from very early 
times. We are, however, forced to consider them 
separately in our researches into their origin I shall 
first indicate in what country each variety has been dis- 
covered in a wild or half- wild state. I shall then speak of 
cultivation, and we shall see how far geographical and 
historical facts confirm the opinion of the unity of species. 

The common annual flax has not yet been discovered, 
with absolute certainty, in a wild state. I possess 
several specimens of it from India, and Planchon saw 
others in the herbarium at Kew; but Anglo-Indian 
botanists do not admit that the plant is indigenous in 
British India The recent flora of Sir Joseph Hooker 
speaks of it as a species cultivated principally for the oil 
extracted from the seeds; and Mr. 0 B* Clarke, formerly 
director of the botanical gardens in Calcutta, writes to 

^ Loret, OhservaHom Cnti,gues mr Flmteurs Flmtes Mon^ellidrcemeSf 
mtlie Jievm des Sc. Nat, 1875. 
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me that the specimens must have been cultivated, its 
cultivation being very common in winter in the north of 
India Boissier ^ mentions L humble, with narrow leaves, 
which Kotschy gathered “ near Schiraz in Persia, at the 
foot of the mountain called Sabst Buchom,” This is, 
perhaps, a spot far removed from cultivation; but I 
cannot give satisfactory information on this head Ho- 
henacker found L, usitatissimwn "'half wild^' in the pro- 
vince of Talysch, to the south of the Caucasus, towards the 
Caspian Sea ^ Steven is more positive with regard to 
Southern Eussia ® Accordmg to him, it "" is found pretty 
often on the barren hills to the south of the Crimea, 
between Jalta and Nikita, and Nordmann found it on 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea ” Advancing westward 
in Southern Eussia, or in the* region of the Mediterranean, 
the species is but rarely mentioned, and only as escaped 
from cultivation, or half wild. In spite of doubts and of 
the scanty data which we possess, I think it very pos- 
sible that the annual flax, m one or other of these two 
forms, may be wild m the district between the south of 
Persia and the Crimea, at least in a few localities. 

The wi%t&r flax is only known under cultivation in a 
few provinces of Italy * 

The Linum amhiguum of Jordan grows on the coast 
of Provence and of Languedoc in dry places^ 

Lastly, lA/nvm angustifolium, which hardly differs 
from the preceding, has a weU-defined and rather large 
area. It grows wud, especiaEy on hills throughout the 
region of which the Mediterranean forms the centre , that 
IS, in the Canaries and Madeiia, in Marocco,® Algeiia,’’' 
and as far as the Cyrenaic from the south of Europe, 


* Boissier, Flota Orient, i. p 851 It is L usf^taUbsimum of Kotschy, 
No 104 

* Boissier, %b%d ; Holienh , Snum Talvsch , p, 168. 

* Steven, Yerzeichnss dei auf det taunschen Ealhinseln wildiwh- 
‘fender! Pjlansen, Moscow, 1857, p 91 

^ Heer, Ueb d Flachs^ pp 17 and 22. 

® Jordan, quoted by Walpers, Anno?., vol. ii, and by Heer, p. 22 
® Ball, Bi^icilegmm M Mm occ , p. 380. 

* Mnnby, Qatal , edit 2, p 7* 

® Eoblf, according to Gosson, Bvlle. Soc, Bot d$ Fr , 1875, p. 46* 
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as far as England,^ tlie Alps, and the Balkan Mountains , 
and lastly, m Asia jfrom the south of the Caucasus^ to 
Lebanon and Palestine ^ I do not find it mentioned in 
the Crimea, nor beyond the Caspian Sea 

Let us now turn to the cultivation of flax, destined in 
most instances to furnish a textile substance, often also 
to yield oil, and cultivated among certain peoples for the 
nutritious properties of the seed. I first studied the 
question of its origin in 1855,^ and with the following 
result ; — 

It was abundantly shown that the ancient Egyptians 
and the Hebrews made use of linen stufis Herodotus 
affirms this Moreover, the plant may be seen figured m 
the ancient Egyptian drawings, and the microscope 
indubitably shows that the bandages which bind the 
mummies are of linen ® The culture of flax is of ancient 
date in Europe ; it was known to the Kelts, and in India 
according to history. Lastly, the widely different com- 
mon names indicate likewise an ancient cultivation or 
long use in different countries The Keltic name lin, 
and Greco-Latm linon or Imv/m, has no analogy with the 
Hebrew ‘piBchta,^ nor with the Sanskrit names ooma, 
atosi, utmi A few botanists mention the flax as 
nearly wild ” in the south-east of Bussia, to the south 
of the Caucasus and to the east of Siberia, but it was 
not known to be truly wild, I then summed up the 
probabilities, saying, ‘'The varying etymology of the 
names, the antiquity of cultivation in Egypt, m Europe, 
and in the north of India, the circumstance that in the 
latter district flax is cultivated for the yield of oil alone, 

^ Planclioii, in Hooker’s Jmi/rjial of Botany, vol. Bentkam, HandbJc 

ofBnt Mora, edit 4, p. 89. 

* Planckon, %bid ® Boissier, M, Or ,i. p. 861. 

A. de Candolle, Ofogr. Bot Ba%s , p. 833 

* Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, June, 1834, Dntrochet, Larrey, 
and Oostaz, Comptes rendus de VAcad des, 8 c,, Pans, 1837, aem L p. 739 5 
Unger, Bot Streifzuge, it. p 63 

** Other Hebrew words are interpreted “ flax,” but this is the most 
certain See Hamilton, La Boiamqm de la Bthle, Nice, 1871, p. 58. 

Piddington, Indeio Ind Plants s Roxburgh, PI Ind,, edit. 1832, li. 
p. 110 The name matusi indicated by Piddmgton belongs to other 
plants, according to Ad. Pictet, Originesindo^Ewo^ edit. 2, voL i. p. 896. 
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lead me to believe that two or three species of diflferenl 
origin, confounded by most authors under the name of 
Linumusitatissimmri, w ere formerly cultivated in diflferent 
countries, without imitation or communication the one 
with the other. ... I am very doubtful whether the 
species cultivated by the ancient Egyptians was the 
species indigenous m Russia and in Siberia.” 

My conjectures were confirmed ten years later by a 
very curious discovery made by Oswald Heer. The lake- 
dwellers of Eastern Switzerland, at a time when they only 
used stone implements, and did not know the use of hemp, 
cultivated and wove a flax which is not our common 
annual flax, but the perennial flax called Limrni angusU- 
folium, which is wild south of the Alps This is shown 
by the examination of the capsules, seeds, and especially 
of the lower part of a plant carefully extracted from the 
sediment at Robenhausen,^ The illustration published 
by Heer shows distinctly a root surmounted by from two 
to four stems after the manner of perennial plants. The 
stems had been cut, whereas our common flax is plucked 
up by the roots, another proof of the persistent natur(^ 
of the plant With the remains of the Robenhausen flax 
some grains of SiUne eretica were found, a species 
which is also foreign to Switzerland, and abundant in 
Italy in the fields of flax.® Hence Heer concluded that 
the Swiss lake-dwellers imported the seeds of the Italian 
flax. This was apparently the case, unless we suppose 
that the climate of Switzerland at that time differed 
from that of our own epoch, for the perennial flax would 
not at the present day survive the winters of Eastern 
Switzerland. ® Heer’s opinion is supported by the 
surprising fact that flax has not been found among the 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Layhach and Mondsee 

^ Eeer, Die Dflanzen der Pfahlhmten, 8yo pamphlet, Zurich, 1865, 
p. 35 ; Ueher den Machs mid die FlachsMltur %n Altei thum, pamphlet in 
8vo, Zorich, 1872. 

® Bertoloni, FI Ital , iy p 612 

® We have seen that fiax is found towards the north-west of Europe, 
but not immediately north of the Alps. Perhaps the climate of Switzer- 
land was formeily more equable than it is now, with more snow to 
shelter perennial plants. 
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of the Austrian States, where bronze has been discovered.^ 
The late epoch of the introduction of hax into this region 
excludes the hypothesis that the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land received it from Eastern Europe, from which, more- 
over, they were separated by immense forests. 

Since the ingenious observations of the Zurich savant, 
a flax has been discovered which was employed by the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the peat-mosses of Lagozza, 
in Lombardy, and Sordelli has shown that it was the 
same as that of Eobenhausen, L. angushfolium^ This 
ancient people was ignorant of the use of hemp and of 
metals, but they possessed the same cereals as the Swiss 
lake-dwellers of the stone age, and ate like them the 
acorns of Quercus robur, var. sessilijlom. There was, 
therefore, a civilization which had reached a certain 
development on both sides of the Alps, before metals, 
even bronze, were in common use, and before hemp and 
the domestic fowl were known ® It was probably before 
the arrival of the Aryans in Europe, or soon after that 
event.^ 

The common names of the flax in ancient European 
languages may throw some light on this question. 

The name Zm, llin, linu, linon, linum, lein, Lan, 
exists in all the European languages of Aiyan origin of 
the centre and south of Europe, Keltic, Slavonic, Greek, 
or Latin. This name is, however, not common to the 
Aryan languages of India; consequently, as Pictet® 
justly says, the cultivation must have been begun by the 

^ Mi,ttheil Anthopol. GesellscJiaftj'WieTXfYol.Yi pp. 122, 16 I 5 , 

Wien Ahad , 84, p 4^ 

® Sordelli, Bvlle piante della torbiera e della siassime preisixmea 
della Lagozza, pp 37, 51, printed at the conclusion of Castelfranco’s 
HoUzie aUa staziom lacustre deUa Lagozza, in 8 vo, Atti della 8oe. ItaL 
8e Nat, 1880 

® T3ie fowl was introduced into Greece from Asia in tLe sixth 
century- before Ohnsfc, according to Heer, JJel, d Machs, p. 25. 

^ These discoveries m the peat-mosses of Lagozza and elsewhere in 
Italy show how farHehn was mistaken in supposing that (Kidiurpfi , edit » 
3, 1877, p. 524) the Swiss lake-dwellers were near the time of Osesar. 
The men of the same civilization as they to the south of the Alps were 
evidently more ancient than the Eoman republic, perhaps than the 
Ligunans. 

* Ad Pictet, Ongims Indo-Bvarop., edit, 2, vd. i. p. 396. 
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western Aryans, and before their arrival in Europe. 
AjD-other idea occurred to me which led me into further 
researches, but they were unproductive I thought that, 
since this flax was cultivated by the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and Italy before the arrival of the Aryan 
peoples, it was probably also grown by the Iberians, who 
then occupied Spain and Gaul ; and perhaps some special 
name for it has remained among the Basques, the sup- 
posed descendants of the Iberians Now, according to 
several dictionaries of their language,^ liho, hno, or Zi, 
according to the dialects, signifies flax, which agrees with 
the name diffused throughout Southern Europe. The 
Basques seem, therefore, to have received flax from 
peoples of Aryan origin, or perhaps they have lost the 
ancient name and substituted that of the Kelts and 
Romans. The name jlachs or flax of the Teutonic lan- 
guages comes from the Old German flaks. There are also 
special names in the north-west of Europe — pellawa, 
aiwina, m Finnish ; ^ hor, harr, hor, in Danish ; ® hor 
and tone i n ancientJGint^^ Haar exists in the German 
of Salzburg.^ This word may be in the ordinary sense 
of the German for thread or hair, as the name li may 
be connected with the same root as ligare^ to bind, and as 
hd7% in the plural horvar, is connected by philologists ® 
with harva, the German root for Flacks; but it is, never- 
theless, a fact that in Scandinavian countries and in 
Finland terms have been used which differ from those 
employed throughout the south of Eui’ope. This variety 
shows the antiquity of the cultivation, and agrees with 
the fact that the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Italy 
cultivated a species of flax before the first invasion of the 
Aryans. It is possible, I might even say probable, that 

' Van Eys, JDict Basque-Fmn^aiSf 18^r6, Geze, EMments de Gram- 
man e Basque smvts d*iin vocdbulaire, Bayonne, 1873, Salaberry, Mots 
Basques Naiarrais, Bayonne, 1856, PEcluse, Foca6, Fian^ -Basque, 1826. 

® Nemmob, Pohj, Leaf d. Mcdui gesch , u. p. 420, Bafn, Banmarh 
Flora, li p 390 

® Nemnioh, ihtd * Ibid * Ibid, 

® Fick, Veigl Worierhuc% Ind Germ, 2nd edit, i p 722. He also 
deriyes the name Lina from the Latm linum , but this name is of earlier 
date, being common to several European Aryan languages. 
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the latter iioported the name li rather than the plant or 
its cultivation , but as there is no wild flax in the north 
of Europe, an ancient people, the Finns, of Turanian 
origin, introduced the flax into the noith before the 
Aryans. In this case they must have cultivated the 
annual flax, for the perennial variety wiU not bear the 
severity of the northern winters, while we know how 
favourable the climate of Riga is in summer to the culti- 
vation of the annual flax Its first introduction into 
Gaul, Switzerland, and Italy may have been from the 
south, by the Iberians, and in Finland by the Finns ; and 
the Aryans may have afterwards difiused those names 
which were commonest among themselves — that of linum 
in the south, and of fialis m the north. Perhaps the 
Aryans and Finns had brought the annual flax from 
Asia, which would soon have been substituted for the 
perennial variety, which is less productive and les^i 
adapted to cold countries It is not known precisely a 
what epoch the cultivation of the annual flax in Italy 
took the place of that of the perennial linmi ajignsti- 
folium, but it must have been before the Christian era , 
for Latin authors speak of a well-estabhshed cultivation, 
and Pliny says that the flax was sown in spring and 
rooted up in the summer ^ Metal implements were not 
then wanting, and therefore the flax would have been 
cut if it had been perennial. Moreover, the latter, if 
sown in spring, would not have ripened till autumn. 

For the same reasons the flax cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians must have been an annual. Hitherto 
neither entire plants nor a great number of capsules have 
been found in the catacombs of a natui*e to furnish direct 
and incontestable proof. Unger ^ alone was able to ex- 
amine a capsule taken from the bricks of a monument, 
which Leipsms attributes to the thii'teenth or fourteenth 
century before Christ, and he found it more like those 
of mitatissimum than of L, angustifolmm. Out of 
three seeds which Braun ^ saw in the Berlin Museum, 

‘ Pliny, bk. xiz, c. 1 . Yere sattim mtate velUtur. 

* Unger, Botanisehs Str&fsiigef 1866, No. 7, p- 15. 

• A. Braun, Jhe BJlmzmreste de$ JEgyptimhsn Mm^ums m Berhn, in 
$70, 1877, p. 4, 
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mixed with those of other cultivated plants, one appeared 
to him to belong to L. angustifolivm, and the other to 
L hwmU; but it must be owned that a single seed 
Without plant or capsule is not sufficient proof Ancient 
Egyptian paintings show that flax was not reaped with 
a sickle like cereals, but uprooted.^ In Egypt flax is 
cultivated in the winter, for the summer di'ought would 
no more allow of a perennial variety, than the cold of 
northern countries, where it is sown in spring, to be 
gathered m in summer It may be added that the 
annual flax of the variety called humile is the only one 
now grown in Abyssinia, and also the only one that 
modern collectors have seen in Egypt ^ 

Heer suggests that the ancient Egyptians may have 
cultivated L angushfohum of the Mediterranean region, 
sowing it as an annual plant ^ I am more inclined 
to believe that they had previously imported or re- 
ceived their flax from Egypt, already in the form of the 
species L h'nmile Their modes of cultivation, and the 
figures on the monuments, show that their knowledge 
of the plant dated from a remote antiquity. Now it is 
known that the Egyptians of the first dynasties before 
Cheops belonged to a proto-semitic race, which came 
into Egypt by the isthmus of Suez^ Flax has been 
found in a tomb of ancient Chaldea prior to the existence 
of Babylon,^ and its use in this region is lost in the 
remotest antiquity. Thus the first Egyptians of white 
race may have imported the cultivated flax, or their im- 
mediate successors may have received it from Asia before 
the epoch of the Phoenician colonies in Greece, and before 
direct communication was established between Greece 
and Egypt under the fourteenth dynasty ® 

^ Rosellim, pis 35 and 36, quoted by Unger, Bot, Streifzuge, No 4, 

p 62 

® W. Scbimper, Ascberson, Boissier, Sobweinfurth, quoted by Braun, 

® Heer, TTel) d Machs, p 26. 

■* Maspero, Eistoire Aneienne des Pmj^les de VOnent., edit 3, Pans, 
1878, p. 13. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiat Boc., rol. xv. p 271, quoted by Heer, Ueh. 
den M 

® Maspero, p 213. 
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A very early introduction of the plant into Egypt 
from Asia does not prevent ns from admitting that it was 
at different times taken from the East to the West at 
a later epoch than that of the first Egyptian dynasties 
Thus the western Aryans and the Phoenicians may have 
introduced into Europe a flax more advantageous than 
L angustifolium during the period from 2500 to 1200 
years before our era. 

The cultivation of the plant by the Aryans must have 
extended fiirther north than that by the Phoenicians In 
Greece, at the time of the Trojan war, fine linen stuffs 
were still imported from Colchis; that is to say, from 
that region at the foot of the Caucasus where the com- 
mon annual flax has been found wUd in modem times. 
It does not appear that the Greeks cultivated the plant 
at that epoch.^ The Aryans had perhaps already intro- 
duced its cultivation into the valley of the Danube How- 
ever, I noticed just now that the lacustrine remains of 
Mondsee and Laybach show no trace of any flax. In the 
last centuries before the Christian era the Romans pro- 
cured very fine linen from Spam, although the names 
of the plant in that country do not tend to show that the 
Phoenicians introduced it. There is not any Oriental 
name existing in Europe belonging either to antiquity 
or to the Middle Ages. The Arabic name Iccdtan, kettane^ 
or hittmie, of Persian origin,^ has spread westward only 
among the Eabyles of Algeria^ 

” Th^e sum of facts and probabilities appear to me to 
lead to the following statements, which may be accepted 
until they are modified hy further discoveries 

1. Limim angustifolmm, usually perennial, rarely 
biennial or annual, which is found wild from the Canary 
Isles to Palestine and the Caucasus, was cultivated in 
Switzerland and the north of Italy hy peoples more 
ancient than the conquerors of Aryan race. Its cultiva- 
tion was replaced by that of the annual flax. 

^ The Greek texts are quoted in Lena, Bot der Alt G? und Bmn , 
p 6^2 , and m Hehn, Oulturpfi und Saustliiere^ edit. S, p. 144. 

® Ad. Piotet, OrtgiTies Indo-Europ 
* JDh&timnaire Mmp.^Berb^e, 1 voL in 8ve, 1844, 

K 
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2 The annual flax (i usitatissimum), cultivated for 
at least four thousand or five thousand years in Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Egypt, was and still is wild in the 
districts included between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Black Sea 

3. This annual flax appears to have been introduced 
into the north of Europe by the Finns (of Turanian race), 
afterwards into the rest of Europe by the western Arj^ans, 
and perhaps here and there by the Phcemcians, lastly 
into Hindustan by the eastern Aryans, after their sepa- 
ration from the European Aryans 

4. These two principal forms or conditions of flax 
exist in cultivation, and have probably been wild m their 
modern areas for the last five thousand years at least 
It is not possible to guess at their previous condition 
Their transitions and varieties are so numerous that they 
maybe considered as one species comprising two or three 
hereditary varieties, which are each again divided into 
subvarieties. 

Jute — CoTchorus capsularis and Gorohorm olitofiMs^ 
Lmnaeus. 

The fibres of the jute, imported in great quantities in 
the last few years, especially into England, are taken 
from the stem of these two species of Corchorus, annuals 
of the family of the Tiliace^. The leaves are also used 
as a vegetable. 

G caimdaris has a nearly spherical fhiit, flattened 
at the top, and surrounded by longitudinal ridges. 
There is a good coloured illustration of it in the work of 
the younger Jacquin, Eclogce, pi 119. G. olitorim, on 
the contrary, has a long &uit, like the pod of a Crucifer 
It is figured in the Botanical Magazine^ fig 2810, and in 
Lamarck, fig 478. 

The species of the genus are distributed nearly equally 
in the warm regions of Asia, Africa, and America ; con- 
sequently the origin of each cannot be guessed It must 
be sought in floras and herbaria, with the help of his- 
torical and other data. 

GoTchoTus capsularis is commonly cultivated in 
the Sunda Islands, in Ceylon, in the peninsula of Hin- 
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^dustan, in Bengal, in Southern China, in the Philippine 
Islands,^ generally in Southern Asia. Foister does not 
mention it in his work on the plants in use among the 
inhabitants of the Pacific, whence it may be inferred 
that at the time of Cook’s voyages, a century ago, its cul- 
tivation had not spread in that direction It may even 
be suspected from this fact that it does not date from a 
very remote epoch in the isles of the Indian Archipelago 

Blume says that Oorchorm cajpsxdariB grows in the 
marshes of Java near Parang,^ and I have two speci- 
mens from Java which are not given as cultivated® 
Thwaites mentions it as "very common ” in Ceylon."* 

On the continent of Asia, authors speak more of it 
as a plant cultivated in Bengal and China. Wight, who 
gives a good illustration of the plant, does not mention 
its native place, Edgeworth,® who has studied on the 
spot the flora of the district of Banda, says that it is 
found in the fields.” In the Flora of British India, 
Masters, who drew up the article on the Tiliacese from 
the herbarium at Kew, says " in the hottest regions of 
India, cultivated in most tropical conntiries ” ® I have 
a specimen from Bengal wnich is not given as cul- 
tivated Loureiro says "wild, and cultivated in the 
province of Canton m OhinaJ which probably means 
wild in Cochin-China, and cultivated in Canton. In Japan 
the plant grows in cultivated soil ® In conclusion, I am 
not convinced that the species exists in a truly wild state 
north of Calcutta, although it may perhaps have spread 
from cultivation and have sown itself here and there. 

G capsularis has been introduced into various parts 
of tropical Africa and even of America, but it is only 
cultivated on a large scale for the production of jute 
thread in Southern Asia, and especially in Bengal. 

* Emnpliitta, Amhoin, rol v. p 212; Eoxborgli, FI, Indy li. p. 5S1; 
Loureiro, FI, CocJitnchine, vi. p. 408. 

^ Binme, Bijdragen, a. p 110. ® Zollinger, Nos. 16DS and 276L 

* Thwaites, Fnum PZ, Zeylan , p. 31. * 

* Edgeworth, Ltnn<mn Boc, ix 

® Masters, in Hooker’s FI, Br%t Ind,, i. p» 39X 

^ Loureiro, FI Cochin , i, p. 408. 

5 Franchet and Savatier, Fnum., L p. 
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(7. olitorim is more used as a vegetable than for 
its fibres. Out of Asia it is employed exclusively for 
the leaves. It is one of the commonest of cuhuary 
plants among the modern Egyptians and Syrians, who 
call it in Arabic melolcych, but it is not hkely that they 
had any knowledge of it in ancient times, as we know 
of no Hebrew name ^ The present inhabitants of Crete 
cultivate it under the name of mouchlia^ evidently 
derived from the Arabic, and the ancient Greeks were 
not acquainted with it 

According to several authors^ this species of Corchorus 
is wild in several provinces of British India. Thwaites 
says it is common in the hot districts of Ceylon ; but in 
Java, Blume only mentions it as growing among rubbish 
(i% rudemhs) I cannot find it mentioned in Cochin-China 
or Japan. Boissier saw specimens from Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan, Syria, and Anatolia, but gives as a general 
indication, ^'culta, et in ruderatis subspontanea/^ No 
Sanskrit name for the two cultivated species of Corchorus 
is known ^ 

Touching the indigenous character of the plant in 
Africa, Masters, in Oliver's Flora of Tropical Africa (i. 
p 262}, says, ‘‘wild, or cultivated as a vegetable through- 
out tropical Africa.” He attributes to the same species 
two plants from Guinea which 6 Don had described as 
different, and as to whose wild nature he probably knew 
nothing. I have a specimen from Kordofan gathered by 
Kotschy, No 45, "'on the borders of the fields of sorghum.” 
Peters, as far as I know, is the only author who asserts 
that the plant is wild. He found CL ohtorim "in 
dry places, and also in the meadows in the neighbour- 
hood of Sena and Tette” Schweinfurth only gives it as 
a cultivated plant in the whole Nile Valley.® This is 
also the case in the flora of Senegambia by GuiUemin, 
Perrottet, and Eichard, 

' Roseanauller, Bibl N^aturgesclu 

* Vcn Heldreicli, Die Nuts;pfl Gnechent , p 53. 

* Masters, m Hooker’s FI Bnt. Ind , i. p. 397 s Aitohison, Qaial, 
Pmgah, p Roxbargli, FL M., li. p. 5SL 

* Piddington, Xnde&s, 

* SohweJiifurtli, z, M, p. 264. 
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To sum up, (7 olitorius seems to be wild in the mode- 
rately warm regions of Western India, of Kordofan, and 
probably of some intermediate countries It must have 
spread from the coast of Timor, and as far as Northern 
Australia, into Africa and towards Anatolia, in the wake 
of a cultivation not perhaps ot earlier date than the 
Christian era, even at its origin. 

In spite of the assertions made in various works, the 
cultivation of this plant is rarely indicated in America 
I note, however, on Grisebach’s authority/ that it has 
become naturalized in Jamaica from gardens, as often 
happens in the case of cultivated annuals. 

Sumach, — Jthws coriaria. 

This tree is cultivated in Spain and Italy ^ for the 
young shoots and leaves, which are dried and made into 
a powder for tanning. I recently saw a plantation in 
Sicily, of which the product was exported to America. 
As oak-baik becomes more rare and substances for tan- 
ning are more in demand, it is probable that this cultiva- 
tion will spread , all the more that it is suitable to sandy, 
sterile regions In Algeria, Australia, at the Cape, and 
in the Argentine Republic, it might be introduced with 
advantage ^ Ancient peoples used the slightly acid fruits 
as a seasoning, and the custom has lingered here and 
there; but I find no proof that they cultivated the 
species. 

It grows wild in the Canaries and in Madeira, in 
the Mediterianean region and in the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea, preferring dry and stony ground In 
Asia its area extends as far as the south of the Cau- 
casus, the Caspian Sea, and Persia.^ The species is 
so common that it may have been in use before it was 
cultivated. 

^ Griseljacb, K. of Bnt West Ind , p 97, 

= Bose, Bict d*Agrk , at the woid ** Snmae.” 

* The conditions and methods of the cnitnre of the sumach are the 

snhjeot of an important paper hy Inzenga, translated in the Bidt 
Soc. d'Acclim., Feb. 1877 la the Tratis, Bot Soc of ix. p. 341, 

may be seen an eztzaot from an earlier paper by die author on the same 
subject. 

* Ledehonr, M, Boss., i. p. 509 j Boissier, M* ii, p, 4. 
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Sumacli is tbe Persian and Tartar name , ^ wm, rhws, 
the ancient name among the Greeks and Romans.^ 
A proof of the persistence of certain common names is 
found in the French “ Currier’s rowx or roure ” 

Khat, or Arab Tea — Catha edidis, Forskal ; Celastrus 
edulis, Vahl. 

This shrub, belonging to the family of the Celastmcece, 
is largely cultivated m Abyssinia, under the name of 
tckut or tcliat, and in Arabia under that of cat or gat Its 
leaves are chewed, when green, like those of the coca in 
America, and they have the same exciting and strength- 
ening properties Those of uncultivated plants have a 
stronger taste, and are even intoxicating Botta saw 
that in Yemen as much importance is attributed to the 
cultivation of the Catha as to that of coffee, and he 
mentions that a sheik, who is obliged to receive many 
visits of ceremony, bought as much as a hundred francs’ 
worth of leaves a day® In Abyssinia an infusion is 
also made from the leaves.^ In spite of the eagerness 
with which stimulants are sought, this species has not 
spread into the adjoining countries, such as Beluchistan, 
Southern India, etc , where it might succeed. 

The Catha is wild in Abyssinia,® but has not yet been 
found wild in Arabia. It is true that the interior of 
the country is nearly unknown to botanists. It cannot 
be ascertained from Botta’s account whether the wild 
plants he mentions are wild and indigenous, or escaped 
from cultivation and more or less naturalized. Perhaps 
the Catha was introduced from Abyssinia with the coffee 
plant, which likewise has not been discovered wild in 
Arabia. 

Mate — Hex paraguariensis, Saint-Hilaire. 

The inhabitants of Brazil and of Paraguay have em- 

* ITemnicli, Polygl, Lexicon, u. p. 1156 j Ainshe, Mat, Med Ind , i, 
p. 414. 

® Praas, 8yn, FI, Cla^s,, p 85. 

^ Porskal, Flo'ta JBgypto-Ardhica, p. 65 ; Kichard, Teniamen M, Ahyss,, 
3. p. 1S4, pi. 30; Bofcta, M chives du Museum, u, p. 73. 

* Hooistetter, Flo^a, 1841, p 663 

* Sokwemfiirtli and Ascberson, Aufzahlung, p. 263, Oliver, FI, 
Trap, A/n, i. p- 364, 
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ployed from time immemorial the leaves of this shrub, as 
the Chmese have those of the tea plant They gather them 
especially in the damp forests of the interior, between the 
degrees of 20 and 30 south latitude, and commerce tians- 
ports them dried to great distances throughout the greater 
part of South America. These leaves contain, with aroma 
and tannin, a prmciple analogous to that of tea and coffee ; 
they are not, however, much liked in the countries where 
Chinese tea is known The plantations of matd are not 
yet as important as the product of the wild shrub, but 
they may increase as the population increases More- 
over, the preparation is simpler than that of tea, as the 
leaves are not rolled 

Illustrations and desciiptions of the species, with a 
number of details about ite use and propeifiies, may be 
found in the works of Saint-Hilaire, of Sir William 
Hooker, and of Martins.^ 

Coca — Erythroxylon Coca, Lamarck. 

The natives of Peru and of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, at least in the hot moist regions, cultivate this 
shrub, of which they chew the leaves, as the natives of 
India chew the leaves of the betel. It is a very ancient 
custom, which has spread even into elevated regions, 
where the species cannot live Now that it is known how 
to extract the essential part of the coca, and its virtues 
are recognized as a tonic, which gives strength to endure 
fatigue without having the drawbacks of alcoholic liquors, 
it is probable that an attempt will be made to extend 
its cultivation in America and elsewhere. In Guiana, for 
instance, the Malay Archipelago, or the valleys of Sikkim 
and Assam, or in Hindustan, smceboth moisture and heat 
are requisite. Frost is very injurious to the species. The 
best sites are the slopes of hiUs where water cannot He, 
An attempt made in the neighbourhood of lima failed, 
because of the infrequency of rain and perhaps because 
of insufficient heai^ 

* Ang. de Saint-Hilaire, M4m, dtt Mmirnn, Ji, p. 351 ; Ann, Be, 

Hat , Srd series, xiv”. p. 625 Hooker, LoTtAon JomwA 0 / 1 p. 34^ 

Martins, FZora vol. ii. part 1, p, 119, 

* Hartiaet, Boc» A*Acclim,, 185'4> p. 449. 
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I shall not repeat here vrhat may he found in several 
excellent treatises on the coca , ^ I need only say that the 
original home of the species in America is not yet clearly 
ascertained Gosse has shown that early authors, such as 
Joseph de Jussieu, Lamarck, and CavaniUes, had only seen 
cultivated specimens. Mathews gathered it in Peru, in 
the ravine (quebrada) of Chinchao,^ which appears to be a 
place beyond the limits of cultivation. Some specimens 
from Cuchero, collected by Poeppig,^ are said to be wild ; 
but the traveller himself was not convinced of their wild 
nature^ D'Orbigny thinks he saw the wild coca on 
a hill in the eastern part of Bolivia ® Lastly, M Andre 
has had the courtesy to send me the specimens of 
throxylon in his herbarium, and I recognized the coca in 
several specimens from the valley of the river Cauca in 
New Granada, with the note “ in abundance, wild or half- 
wild ” Triana, however, does not admit that the species 
IS wild in his country, New Granada® Its extreme im- 
portance in Peru at the time of the Incas, compared to 
the rarity of its use in New Granada, seems to show 
that it has escaped from cultivation in places where it 
occurs in the latter country, and that the species is in- 
digenous only in the east of Peru and Bolivia, according 
to the indications of the travellers mentioned above. 

, Dyer’s Indigo. — Indigofera tinctorid, Linnaeus. 

The Sanskrit name is The Latin name, 

indicuTrit shows that the Romans knew that the indigo 
was a substance brought from India As to the wild 
nature of the plant, Roxburgh says, Native place un- 
known, for, though it is now common in a wild state in 
most of the provinces of India, it is seldom found far from 
the districts where it is now cultivated, or has been culti- 
vated formerly.” Wight and Royle, who have published 
illustrations of the species, tell us nothing on this head, 

^ Particularly m Gossans Monographie de VJSrytliroxylon Coca, in 
8vo, 1861. 

* Hooker, €<mp to the Bot Mag,, ii. p. 25 
® Peyntsch, m tlie Mora BrasiL, fasc 81, p. 156 
^ Hooker, Comp, to the Bot Mag * Gosse, MoTiogr , p. 12 

® Triana and Planohon, Ann, Sciences Nat , 4fcli senes, vol 18, p 338 
^ Roxburgh, M, Ind,t m. p. 3^9. 
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and more recent Indian floras mention the plant as 
cultivated.^ Several other indigoes are wild in India. 

This species has been found in the sands of Senegal,^ 
but it is not mentioned in other African localities, and 
as it is often cultivated in Senegal, it seems probable 
that it is naturalized The existence of a Sanskrit name 
renders its Asiatic origin most probable. 

Silver Indigo — Indigofera argentea 
This species is certainly wild in Abyssinia, Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Senaar ® It is cultivated in Egypt and 
Arabia. Hence we might suppose that it was from this 
species that the ancient Egyptians extracted a blue dye,^ 
but perhaps they imported their indigo from India, for 
its cultivation in Egypt is probably not of earlier date 
than the Middle Ages ^ 

A slightly different form, which Roxburgh gives as 
a separate species {Indigofera ccerulea), and which 
appears rather to be a variety, is wild in the plains of 
the peninsula of Hindustan and of Beluchistam 
American Indigoes 

There are probably one or two indigoes indigenous in 
America, but ill defined, and often intermixed in cultiva- 
tion with the species of the old world, and naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation. This interchange makes 
the matter too uncertain for me to venture upon any 
researches into their original habitat. Some authors 
have thought that J. Ami, Linnseus, was one of these 
species Linnmus, however, says that his plant came 
from India (Mantissa, p 273), The blue dye of the 
ancient Mexicans was extracted from a plant which, 
according to Hernandez^ account,® differs widely fiom the 
indigoes, 

* Wight, leones, t. 365 ; Royle, III Eimal , t 195 ; Baker, in Mora 
of Bni Ind , u. p 98 } Brandis, Forest Flora, p 136. 

® Gnillemin, Perrottet, and Richard, Floroe 8eneg Tentamm, p. 178. 

* Richard, Tentamen FI Abyss., i. 184 , OliTer, FI. of Tn^ 
li. p 97 , Schweinfurtih and Asoherson, AvfmMung, p 256* 

^ Unger, Pflanzen d. Alt. JSgyptens, p. 66, Pickering, GhromL 
Arrang.i p. 443. 

* Eeynier, Econorme des luifs, p, 439 , des EgypHenSf p, 354 

® Hernandez, Thes , p. 108* 
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Henna — Lavjsonia alba, Lamarck (Lawsonia inermis 
and L spinosa of different authors) 

The custom among Eastern women of staining their 
nails red with the juice of henna-leaves dates from a 
remote antiquity, as ancient Egyptian paintings and 
mummies show. 

It is difficult to know when and in what country this 
species was first cultivated to fulfil the requirements of a 
fashion as absurd as it is persistent, but it may be from 
a very early epoch, since the inhabitants of Babylon, 
Nineveh, and the towns of Egypt had gardens. It may 
be left to scholars to show whether the piactice of stain- 
ing the nails began in Egypt under this or that dynasty, 
before or after certain relations weie established with 
Eastern nations It is enough for our purpose to know 
that Laivsoma, a shrub belonging to the order of the 
Lythracese, is more or less wild m the warm regions of 
Western Asia and of Africa to the north of the equator. 

I have in my possession specimens from India, Java, 
Timor, even from China ^ and Nubia, which are not said 
to be taken from cultivated plants, and others from 
Guiana and the West Indies, which are doubtless fur- 
nished by the imported species. Stocks found it indige- 
nous in Beluchistan.^ Eosburgh also considered it to be 
wild on the Coromandel ^ coast, and Thwaites ^ mentions 
it in Ceylon in a manner which seems to show that it is 
wild there. Clarke^ says, "very common, and cultivated 
in India, perhaps wild in the eastern part.” It is pos- 
sible that it spread into India from its original home, as 
into Amboyna ^ in the seventeenth century, and perhaps 
more recently into the West Indies,'^ in the wake of culti- 
vation; for the plant is valued for the scent of its flowers, 
as well as for the dye, and is easily propagated by seed. 

^ Fortune, Ko. 32. 

® Aitchison, Cataim of FI, of Fimjal aTid Bvadh, 'p. 60 j Boifisier, M* 
Orient , ii p. 744. 

^ Boxburgli, M, Ind,, ii p. 258. 

* Thwaites, Bnnm FI Zeyl , p. 122. 

* Clarke, in Hooker’s M. Bnt. Ind , li. p. 273, 

* Euaaphins, Amh , iv. p. 42 

’ Gnsebaohj M, Brit, W, Ind,y 1 p. 271. 
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There is the same doubt as to whether it is indigenous 
in Persia, Arabia, and Egypt (an essentially cultivated 
country), in Nubia, and even in Guinea, where specimens 
have been gathered ^ It is even possible that the area of 
this shrub extends from India to Nubia Such a wide 
geographical distribution is, however, always somewhat 
rare The common names may furnish some indication 

A Sanskrit name, sahachera^ is attributed to the 
species, but as it has left no trace in the different modern 
languages of India, I am inclined to doubt its reahty 
The Persian name hanna is more widely diffused and 
retained than any other (kina of the Hindus, henneh and 
alhenna of the Arabs, Icinna of the modern Greeks) 
That of cypros, used by the Syrians of the time of 
Dioscorides,^ has not found so much favour. This fact 
suppoits the opinion that the species grew originally 
on the borders of Persia, and that its use as well as 
its cultivation spread from the East to the West, from 
Asia into Afiiea. 

Tobacco — Nicotians Tahacum, Linnaeus ; and other 
species of Kicotiana. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the custom 
of smoking, of snuff-taking, or of chewing tobacco was 
diffused over the greater part of this vast continent. 
The accounts of the earliest travellers, of which the 
famous anatomist Tiedemann ^ has made a very complete 
collection, show that the inhabitants of South America 
did not smoke, hut chewed tobacco or took snuff, except 
in the district of La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay, 
where no form o£ tobacco was used In North America, 
from the Isthmus of Panama and the West Indies as far 
as Canada and California, the custom of smoking was 
universal, and circumstances show that it was also very 
ancient. Pipes, in great numbers and of wonderful work- 
^manship, have been discovered in the tombs of the Aztecs 

^ Oliver, FI of Trap, Afr,i iU p. 483. 

* Piddmgton, Index. 

* Dioscondes, 1, c. 124 ; Lenz, Bot. d Altm, p. 1^. 

* Tiedemann, Gesckichte d$s in 8vo, 1854. Eor Brazil, see 

Martans, Beit^age zur Fthnogiajp^ 'itsd ^pi’ochkunde Amerikas, L p. 719^ 
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in Mexico^ and in the mounds of the United States, 
some of them represent animals foreign to Noith America ^ 
As the tobacco plant is an annual which gives a great 
quantity of seeds, it was easy to sow and to cultivate or 
naturalize them more or less in the neighbourhood of 
dwellings, but it must be noted that different species of 
the genus Nicotiana were employed in different parts 
of America, which shows that they had not all the 
same origin Nicotiana Tabacnm, commonly cultivated, 
was the most widely difiused, and sometimes the only 
one in use in South America and the V/est Indies The 
use of tobacco was introduced into La Plata, Paraguay,^ 
and Uruguay by the Spaniards, consequently we must 
look further to the north for the origin of the plant. 
De Martins does not thmk it was indigenous in Brazil,^ 
and he adds that the ancient Brazilians smoked the 
leaves of a species belonging to their country known 
to botanists as Nicotiana LangsdorfiL When I went 
into the question in 1855,® I had not been able to dis- 
cover any wild specimens of Nicotiana Tabaoum except 
those sent by Blanchet from the province of Bahia, 
numbered 3223, a No author, either before or since that 
time, has been more fortunate, and I see that Messrs. 
Pluckiger and Hanbury, m their excellent work on 
vegetable drugs,® say positively, “ The common tobacco 
is a native of the new world, though not now known 
in a wild state” I venture to gamsay this assertion, 
although the wild nature of a plant may always be 
disputed in the case of a plant which spreads so easily 
from cultivation 

We find in herbaria a number of specimens gathered in 
Peru without indication that they were cultivated or that 
they grew near plantations. Boissier's herbarium contains 

* Tiedemann, p. 17, pi. 1. 

® The diawings on these pipes are reprodnoed in Naidaillac's recent 
work, L&8 Premier b Hommes et les Temps Fr4histonques, vol. ii. pp 
45,48. 

3 Tiedemann, pp 38, $9. 

^ Martins, Syst Mat Med Bras , p. 120 , M. Bras , vol. x. p. 191. 

^ A. de Candolle, G^ogr Bot Pxmonn4e, p. 849. 

* Fluckiger and Hanbury, Pharmacgr-y^hta, p. 418, 
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two specimens collected by Pavon, from different locali- 
ties ^ Pa von says in bis flora that the species grows in 
the moist warm forests of the Peruvian Andes, and that it 
is cultivated. But — and this is more significant — Edouard 
Andr^ gathered specimens in the republic of Ecquador 
at Saint Nicholas, on the western slope of the volcano of 
Corazon in a virgin forest These he was kind enough 
to send me. They are evidently the tall variety (four to 
six feet) of if. Tabacum, with the upper leaves narrow 
and acuminate, as they are represented in the plates of 
Hayne and Miller^ The lower leaves are wanting The 
flower, which gives the true characters of the species, is 
certainly that of if. Tahacum, and it is well known that 
the height of this plant and the breadth of the leaves 
vary in cultivation.® It is very possible that its original 
country extended north as far as Mexico, as far south as 
Bolivia, and eastward to Venezuela. 

Mcotiaoia ntshca, Linnaeus, a species with yellow 
flowers, very different from Tabacum^ and which yields 
acoaisekind of tobacco, was more often cultivated by 
the Mexicans and the native tribes north of Mexico. I 
have a specimen brought from California by Douglas in 
1837, a time when colonists were still few; but American 
authorities do not admit that the plant is wild, and Dr, 
Asa Gray says that it sows itself in waste places ® This 
was perhaps the case with the specimens in Boissier’s 
herbarium, gathered in Peru by Pavon, and which he 
does not mention in the Peruvian flora. The species 
grows in abundance about Cordova in the Argentina 
Republic,® but from what epoch is unknown. From the 

* One o£ these is classed under the name 2?Vcoi fruticosa^ which in 
mj opimon is the same species, tall, bnt not woody, as the name would 
le^ one to believe. N, auttculaiaf Bertero, is also Tabacumj according 
to my authentic specimens 

* Hayne, Arzneikunde Gewachse, voL mi, t. 41 j Miller, Mgures qf 
Plants, pi. 185, f. 1. 

* The capsule is sometimes shorter and sometimes longer than the 
calix, on the same plant, m Andre’s specimens. 

* See the figures of N rustica in Piee, Types de FamdUs NatureUes 
de France^ SolanAes ; Bulliard, Herhier de France^ t. ^89 

^ Asa Gray, Syn, Flora of North Am&r. (1878), p. 341. 

* Mai’tan de Monssy, Dsscr, d& la BepuK Argent^ i» p* 193* 
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ancient use of the plant and the home of the most analo- 
gous species, the probabilities are in favour of a Mexican, 
Texan, or Oalifoimian origin. 

Several botanists, even Americans, have believed that 
the species came from the old world. This is certainly 
a mistake, although the plant has spread here and there 
even into our forests, and sometimes in abundance,^ 
having escaped from cultivation. Authors of the six- 
teenth century spoke of it as a foreign plant introduced 
into guldens and sometimes spreading from them^ It 
occurs in some heibana under the names of tar- 
tarhxt, tureha, or sihirica ; but these are garden-grown 
specimens, and no botanist has found the species in Asia, 
or on the holders of Asia, with any appearance of wildness 
This leads me to refute a widespread and more per- 
sistent error, m spite of what I proved in 1855, namely, 
that of regarding some species ill described from culti- 
vated specimens as natives of the old world, of Asia in 
particular. The proofs of an American origin are so 
numerous and consistent that, without entering much 
into detail, I may sum them up as follows . — 

A. Out of fifty species of the genus ISficotiana found 
in a wild state, two only are foreign to America ; namely, 
if, of New Holland, with which is joined 

X rofitndifdia of the same country, and that which 
Yentinat had wrongly styled JT. mdulata; and K fra- 
gam. Hooker, of the Isle of Pines, near Xew.Caledonia, 
^which differs very little from the preceding 
/ B, Though the Asiatic people are great lovers of 
tobacco, and have from a very early epoch sought the 
smoke of certain narcotic plants, none of them made use 
of tobacco before the discovery of America. Tiedemann 
has distinctly proved this fact by thorough researches 
into the writings of travellers in the Middle Ages ^ He 
even quotes for a later epoch, not long after the dis- 
covery of America, between 1540 and 1603, the fact fiat 

* Bulliard, Serlier de Frayice 

® Cre^ralpiDtis, hb nu. cap 44, Baahm, jGTisf., iii p 630, 

® riedeiaaisn, GettkicMe des Tahals (1854), p 208 Two years 
earlier, Volz, jBeiirage zur CnItUTgeschichte, had collected a acmber 
of facts relative to the mtroduction of tobacco into d#erenfc countries 
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several travellers, some of whom were botanists, such as 
Belon and Eauwolf, who travelled through the Turkish 
and Persian empires, observing their customs with much 
attention, have not once mentioned tobacco It was 
evidently intioduced into Turkey at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the Persians soon received it 
from the Turks. The first Emropean who mentions the 
smoking of tobacco in Persia is Thomas Herbert, in 1620 
^ No later travellers have omitted to notice the use of the 
hookah as well established Oiearius describes this ap- 
paratus, which he saw in 1633 The first mention of 
tobacco in India is in 1605,^ and it is probable that it 
was of European introduction. It was first introduced' 
at Arracan and Pegu, in 1619, according to the traveller 
Methold^/ There are doubts about Java, because Rum- 
phms, a very accurate observer, who wrote in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, says® that, according 
to the tradition of some old people, tobacco had been 
employed as a medicine before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in 1496, and that only the practice of smoking it 
had been communicated by the Europeans Eumphius 
adds, it is true, that the name tahaco oi tcmibuco, which 
is in use m all these places, is of foreign origm Sir 
Stamford Raffles,^ in his numerous historical researches 
on Java, gives, on the other hand, the year 1601 as the 
date of the introduction of tobacco into Java The 
Poituguese had certainly discovered the coasts of Brazil 
between 1500 and 1504, hut Yasco di Gama and his. 
successors went to Asia round the Cape, or through the 
Red Sea, so that they could hardly have established 
frequent or direct communications between Ameiica and 
Java. had seen the plant m Portugal in 1560, soi 

that the Portuguese probably mtroduced it into Asia 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century Thunherg 
affirms® that the use of tobacco was mtroduced into 

* According to an anonymous Indian author quoted by Tiedemann, 

p 229, 

® Tiedemann, p. 234 ® Rumphius, Berh, Amban t. p. 225. 

* Raffles, Descr. of Java, p. 85. 

® Thunberg, Mora p.i 01- 
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Japan by the Portuguese, and according to early travellers 
quoted by Tiedemann, this was at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Lastly, the Chinese have no original 
and ancient sign for tobacco ; their paintings on china 
in the Dresden collection often present, from the year 1700 
and never before that date, details relating to tobacco,^ 
and Chinese students are agreed that Chinese works do 
not mention the plant before the end of the sixteenth 
centuiT.^ If it be remembered with what rapidity the 
use of tobacco has spread wherever it has been intro- 
duced, these data about Asia have an incontestable force. 

C The common names of tobacco confirm its 
American origin. If there had been any indigenous 
species m the old world there would be a great number 
of different names; but, on the contrary, the Chmese, 
Japanese, Javanese, Indian, Persian, etc., names are 
derived from the American names, petwm, or tabak, 
itihok, tamboe, slightly modified. It is true that Pid- 
dington gives Sanskrit names, dhumrapatra and tam^ 
mhovta^ but Adolphe Pictet ii^orms me that the first of 
these names, which is not in Wilson’s dictionaiy, means 
only leaf for smoking, and appeal's to be of modern com- 
position; while the second is probably no older, and 
seems to be a naodern modification of the American 
names. The Arabic word djomlmn simply means smoke.'^ 

Lastly, we must inquire into the two so-called Asiatic 
mcotiaiKB. The one, called by Lehmann Nicotiaim 
chimnsis, came from the Russian botanist Fischer, who 
said it was Chinese. Lehmann said he had seen it in a 
garden. Now, it is well known how often an eironeous 
origin is attributed to plants grown by horticulturists; 
and besides, from the description, it seem^ that it was 
simply K Tahaciim, of which the seeds had perhaps 
come from China® The second species is JUf.perswa, 

^ Eemm, quoted hj Tiedemami, p. 256, 

® Stanislas Jnlien, in de Candolle, Giogr, BoL Mats^ p. 851 5 
Bretscbneider, Study and FaZtte, etc., p. 17. 

* Piddington, Index, * Forskal, p. 63. 

* Lehmann, Historia Bicotinanm, p. 18. The epithet 

is an exaggeration applied to the tobaccc% which are always aanmd* I 
ha?© said already that N iiuffruiicosa of diferent authors is 1 C. 
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Lindley, figured in the Botanical Register (pi. 1592}, 
of Trhich the seeds had been sent from Ispahan to the 
Horticultmal Society of London, as those of the best 
tobacco cultivated in Persia, that of Schiraz Lmdley 
did not observe that it corresponded exactly to 2s akita, 
drawn three years before by Link and Otto^ from a 
plant in the gardens at Berlin The latter was grown 
from seed sent by Sello from Southern Brazil It is 
certainly a Brazilian species, with a white elongated 
corolla, allied to 22 sttaveolens of New Holland. Thus 
the tobacco cultivated sometimes in Persia along with 
the common species, is of American origin, as I declared 
in my Geograpideal Botany of 1855. I do not under- 
stand how this species was introduced into Persia. It 
must have been from seed taken from a garden, or 
brought by chance from America, and it is not likely 
that its cultivation is common in Pemia, for Olivier and 
Bruguibre, and other naturalists who have observed the 
tobacco plantations in that country, make no mention 
of it. 

From all these reasons I conclude that no species of 
tobacco is a native of Asia They are all American, 
except F. suaveolens of New Holland, and F fragram 
of the Isle of Pines to the south of New Caledonia. 

Several Ficotianm, besides F Tabamm and F. rus-- 
tica, have been cultivated here and there by savages, 
or as a curiosity by Europeans. It is strange that so 
little notice is taken of these attempts, by means of 
which very choice tobacco might be obtained The 
species with white flowers would yield probably a light 
and perfumed tobacco, and as some smokeis seek the 
strongest tobaccos and the most disagreeable to non- 
smokers, I would recommend to their notice F angmti^ 
folia of Chili, which the natives call tabaco del dicMo? 

^ Link and Otto, leones Plant. Par. Mori. Ber , in 4to, p. 63, t 3Z, 
Sendtner, in Mora Brasd, vol. x. p, 167, describes the same plant as 
Sello, as it seems ftom the specimens collected bj this traveller ; and 
Onsebach, Syrnholm M. Argent., p 243, mentions M. alaia m the pro- 
vince of Fntreno^^ of the Argentine republic 

* Bertero, in Be Oand., Prodr., xn., sect. 1, p 

£1 
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OinnainoE — GinnamonuTii ^eylaniciim, BreyiL 
TMs little tree, belonging to the laurel tribe, of which 
the bark of the young branches forms the cinnamon of 
commerce, grows in great quantities in the forests of 
Ceylon Certain varieties which grow wild on the con- 
tinent of India were formerly considered to be so many 
distmct species, but Anglo-Indian botanists are agreed 
in connecting them with that of Ceylon.^ 

The bark of G zeylanicwm, and that of several uncul- 
tivated species of Cimmmonum, which produce the 
ccfssia, or Chinese eassia, have been an important article 
of commerce from a very early period Fluckiger and 
Hanbury “ have treated of this historical question with 
feo much learning and thoroughness, that we need only 
refer to their woik, entitled PliarmacographAay or Sts- 
tury of the PinnciXMl Dmgs of Vegetable Origin. It is 
important fiom our point of view to note how modern 
the culture is of the cinnamon tree in comparison with 
the trade in its product It was only between 1765 and 
1770 that a Ceylon colonist, named de Koke, aided by 
Falck, the governor of the island, made some planta- 
tions which were wonderfully successful They have 
diminished in Ceylon in the last few years, hut others 
have been established in the tropical regions of the old 
and new worlds. The species becomes easily naturalized 
beyond the limits of cultivation,^ as birds are fond of the 
firuit, and drop the seeds m the forests 

dhina Grass — Boehmena nivea, Hooker and Amott. 
The cultivation of this valuable Vrticacea has been 
introduced into the south of France and of the TJmted 
States for about thirty years, but commerce had pre- 
viously acquainted us with the great value of its fibres, 
more tenacious than hemp and in some cases flexible as 
silk. Interesting details on the manner of cultivating 


* Thwaites, Enum. PL Zelanimt p 252 ; Brandis, Forest Flora of Indiat 
p 375 

® Flucldger and Hanbnry, PharmacQgrapK%a^ p. 467, Porter, The 
Tropical Agncultunst^ p 268. 

® Bran&s, Forest Floras Gnsebach, Flora of Bnt. W. India Is,, 
p 17S. 
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the plant and of extracting its fibres ^ may be found in 
several books , I shall confine mj^self here to defining as 
clearly as I can its geographical origin 

To attain this end we must not trust to the vague 
expressions of most authors, nor to the labels attached 
to the specimens in herbaria, since frequently no dis- 
tinction has been made between cultivated, naturalized, 
or truly wild plants, and the two varieties of Boehmeria 
mvea (Udica mvea, Linnaeus), and Boehmeria teaacis- 
sima, Gaudichaud, or B candicans, Hasskarl, have been 
confounded together ; forms which appear to be varieties 
of the same species, because transitions between them 
have been observed by botamsts There is also a sub- 
variety, with leaves green on both sides, cultivated by 
Americans and by M de Malartie in the south of France. 

The variety earliest known (ITrtka nivea^ L.), with 
leaves white on the under side, is said to grow in Ohiua 
and some neighbouring countries. Linnaeus says it is 
found on walls in China, which would imply a plant 
naturalized on rubbish-heaps from cultivation. But 
Loureiro ^ says, '' hahitat et ahwndanter colitur in Cochin-- 
China et China” and according to Bentham,® the collector 
Champion found it in abundance in the ravines of the 
island of Hongkong According to Franchet and Sava- 
tier,^ it exists in Japan in clearings and hedges (in fmtk 
cetis umbrosis et sepibus) Blanco ® says it is common in 
the Philippine Isles. I find no proof that it is wild in 
Java, Sumatra, and other islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Rumphius ® knew it only as a cultivated plant. 
Roxburgh^ beheved it to be a native of Sumatra, but 
Miquel® does not confirm this belief. The other varieties 

^ Be Malariic, Jmrn» Pratique, 1871, 1872, voL ii No. SI; 

de la Koque, ihd , No. 29, Bull Sog d^Acchm., 1872, p 463, Vilmonii, 
Bm Jardinier, 1880, pt. i, p 700 i VetiHarfc, Miudes swr Us Pibres 
y^q^taUs Te3Btiles, p 99, pi. 2 

® Loureiro, M Cochtn., n. p. 683, 

3 Bentham, M, Eonghmig, p 331 

* Franciiet and Savatier, Euum. Plant Jajp , i, p. 4^9* 

* Blanco, Flora de Filip , edit 2, p. 484. 

« RumpMns, Ambmn, y p 214. 

^ Roxburgh, FI Ind , iii. p 590, 

» Miquel, Sumatra, Germ, edit,, p 170. 
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hare nowhere been found wild, which supports the 
theory that they are only the result of cultivation 

Hemp — Cknnabis sativa, Linnaeus 

Hemp is mentioned, in its two forms, male and female, 
in the most ancient Chinese works, particularly in the 
Shii-Kmg, wiitten 500 BC.^ 

It has Sanskrit names, hhanga and gangika? The 
root of these ■words, ang or an^ recurs in all the Indo- 
European and modern Semitic languages : hang in Hindu 
and Persian, ganga in Bengali,^ m German, 
in ^English, clanvre in French, hmas in Keltic and 
luodern Breton,*^ cannabis m Greek and Latin, cannab 
in Arabic ^ 

According to Herodotus (born 484 B c ), the Scythians 
used hemp, but in his time the Greeks were scarcely 
acquainted with it ® Hiero II , King of Syracuse, bought 
the hemp used for the cordage of his vessels in Gaul, and 
Lucihus is the earliest Roman writer who speaks of the 
plant (100 B c ). Hebrew books do not mention hemp 
It was not used in the fabncs which enveloped the 
mummies of ancient Egypt Even at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was only cultivated in Egypt for the 
sake of an intoxicating liquid extracted from the plant® 
The compilation of Jewish laws known as the Talmud, 
made under the Roman dominion, speaks of its textile 
properties as of a httle-known fact® It seems probable 
that the Scythians transported this plant from Central 
Asia and from Russia when they migrated westward 
about 1500 B c , a httle before the Trojan war. It may 
also have been introduced by the earlier incursions of the 
Aryans into Thrace and Western Europe , yet in that case 
It would have been earlier known in Italy. Hemp has 

^ Bret&chneider, On the Study and Yaluej etc , pp 5, 10, 48 

® PiddmgtoB, Index ; Eosborgh, FI Ind,, edit 2, yol iii p 772. 

® Eoxbnrgb, ibid 

* Eevaier, Economie des GeUeSf p 448 ; Legomdec, Diet Bas-Bretm* 

* J Hnmben, formerly professor of Arabic at Geneva, savs the name 
IS lannah^ kon-ndb, hon-ndbt hen-nab^ lanedu, according to the locality. 

® Atbensens, quoted by Hehn, Cidiurpflanzeii, p 168. 

^ Eosenmuller, Band Bibl Alterth. 

* Forskal, Flora , Delile, Flore d'Eyypte* 

* Beymer, Economze des ArdbeSf p. 4ii4, 
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not been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland ^ and 
Northern Italy ^ 

The observations on the habitat of Cannabis sativa 
agree perfectly 'with the data furnished hy history and 
philolog}’ I have treated specially of this subject in a 
monograph in PTodromus, 1869.^ 

The species has been found 'wild, beyond a doubt, to 
the south of the Caspian Sea/ in Siberia, near the Irtysch, 
in the desert of the Kirghiz, beyond Lake Baikal, iii 
Dahuria (government of Irkutsk). Authors mention it 
also throughout Southern and Central Russia, and to the 
south of the Caucasus/ but its wild nature is here less 
certain, seeing that these are populous countries, and that 
the ^eds of the hemp are easily diffused from gardens 
The antiquity of the cultivation of hemp in China leads 
me to believe that its aiea extends further to the east, 
although this has not yet been proved by botanists.^ 
Boissier mentions the species as ‘‘almost wild in Persia/ 
I doubt 'whether it is indigenous there, since in that case 
the Gieeks and Hebrews would have known of it at an 
earlier period. 

White Mulberry — Morm alba, Linnaeus 

The mulberry tree, which is most commonly used 
,in Europe for rearing silkworms, is Morns alba. Its 
very numerous varieties have been carefully described by 
Seringe/ and more recently by Bureau^ That most 
jwidely cultivated in India, Morns indica, Linnaeus 
alba, var. Indica, Bureau), is wild in the Punjab 
land in* Sikkim, according to Brandis, inspector-general of 
|forests in British India.^ Two other varieties, serrata 
)§knd mspidata, are also said to be -wild in different pro- 

^ Heer, V^her dS Flachs, p. 25 

* Sordelli, Mofizw sulL Stas d% Lagozza, 1^0. 

» Tol. xri sect. 1, p 30. 

* Be Bunge, Bull Soc, Bot deBr, 3860, p. SO. 

« LeUebonr, Flora Eossica, m p, 634 

« Bnnge found hemp m the noith of China, but amcmg mbhish iMmm, 
Ko. 338). 

^ Seringe, Descriptim at Quliure des M4ner$, 

* Bureau, in Be Candolle, Prodromus, mi. p. 238. 

® Brandis, Forest Flora of North-West and Ceniml IndiOf 18# 4, 
p. 408. Tins variety has black fruit, like that of Morm nigra* 
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vmees of Xortliern India ^ The Abbe David found a 
perfectly wild variety in Mongolia, described under the 
name of mongolica by Bureau; and Dr Bietschneider^ 
quotes a name yen, from ancient Chinese authors, for the 
wild mulberry 

It is true he does not say whether this name appKes 
to the white mulberry, pe-sang, of the Chinese planta- 
tions.^ The antiquity of its culture in China, ^ and in 
Japan, and the number of different varieties grown there, 
lead us to believe that its original area extended east- 
ward as far as Japan, but the indigenous flora of Southern 
China is little known, and the most trustworthy authors 
do not affirm that the plant is indigenous in Japan 
Franchet and Savatier ® say that it is cultivated from 
time immemorial, and become wild here and there/’ It 
is worthy of note also that the white mulberry appears 
to thrive especially in mountainous and temperate coun- 
tries, whence it may be argued that it was formerly 
introduced from the north of China into the plains of 
the south. It is known that birds are fond of the fruit, 
and bear the seeds to great distances and into unculti- 
vated ground, and this makes it difficult to discover its 
really original habitat 

This facility of naturalization doubtless explains the 
presence in successive epochs of the white mulberry in 
Western Asia and the south of Europe. This must have 
occurred especially after the monks brought the silk- 
worm to Constantmople under Justiman in the sixth 
century, and as the culture of silkworms was gradually 
propagated westwards However, Targioni has proved 
that only the black mulberry, M nigra, was known in 
Sicily and Italy when the manufacture of silk was intro- 
duced into Sicily in 1148, and two centuries later into 

^ Bureau, ihid , from the specimens of sereral travellers. 

® Bretsclmeider, Study and Value, etc., p 12 

® Tins name occurs m the Feni-sao, accoiding to Bitter, FJrdhunde, 
svii p. 489, 

* Platt sajs (Zettschnft d Gesellsch Mrikunde, 1871, p. XG2) that 
its cultivation dates from 4000 jears e.c. 

* Fmnohet aad Savatier, Fkmn, Flant Jap., u p. 483. 
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Tuscany ^ According to the same author, the introduction 
of the white mulberry into Tuscany dates at the earliest 
from the year 1340 In like manner the manufacture of 
silk may have begun m China, because the silkworm is 
natuz'al to that country ; but it is very probable that the 
tree grew also in the north of India, where so many 
travellers have found it wild. In Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, I am inclined to believe that it was natura- 
lized at a very early epoch, rather than to share Gnse- 
bach's opinion that it is indigenous in the basin of the 
Caspian Sea Boissier does not give it as wild m that 
region.^ Buhse^ found it in Persia, near Envan and 
Ba&hnaruschin, and he adds, naturalized in abundance 
in Ghilan and Masenderan Ledebour,^ in his Bussian 
flora, mentions numerous localities round the Caucasus, 
but he does not specify whether the species is wild or 
naturalized. In the Crimea, Greece, and Italy, it exists 
only m a cultivated state ^ A variety, tatarica, often 
cultivated m the south of Kussia, has become naturalized 
near the Volga ® 

If the white mulberry did not originally exist in 
Persia and in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, it 
must have penetrated there a long while ago. I may 
quote in proof of this the name tutti, tuta, which is 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Tartar. There is a Sanskrit 
name, tula^ vrhich must he connected with the same root 
as the Persian name ; but no Hebrew name is known, 
which is a confirmation of the theory of a successive 
extension towards the west of Asia 

I refer those of my readers who may desire more de- 
tailed information about the introduction of the mulberry 
and of silkworms to the able works of Targioni and 

* Ani Tai^iom, Cenn% Starm mlV Introduzime di Vane Ftante ndl* 
Agneoltw^a Toseanaj p 188. 

® Boissier, M Ch lent , iv. p 1153. 

® Bulise, Aufzahlung der Transcmeasim wnd Fersien I^anzm, p* 203. 

* Ledeboiir, FI Ross., lu p, 643. 

® Steven, Terseichnus d Taunseh. EodhinS) p. 313 j Heldreich, Pflun^ 
zen des Attischen Ehene, p. SOS, Bertolom, FI. Ited ^ x. p. 177, Caiuei, 
FI Toscana^ p. 171. 

® Bnrean, de Oand , Frodr., smi, p. 238. 

® Roxburgh, FL Ind . ; Fiddington, Indesp. 
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Ritter, to Y'hieli I have already referred. Recent dis- 
co v^enes made by various botanists have permitted me 
to add more precise data than those of Ritter on the 
question of origin, and if there are some apparent contra- 
dictions in our opinions on other points^ it is because the 
famous geogiapher has considered a number of varieties 
as so many diiferent species, whereas botanists, after a 
careful examination, have classed them together. 

Black Mulberry — Morus nigra, Linnaeus 
This tree is more valued for its fruit than for its 
leaves, and on that account I should have included it 
in the list of fruit trees , but its history can hardly be 
separated from that of the white mulberry. Moreover, 
its leaves are employed m many countries tor the feeding 
of silkworms, although the silk produced is of inferior 
quality 

The black mulberry is distinguished from the white 
by several characters independently of the black colour 
of the fruit, which occurs also in a few varieties of the 
M, alba ^ It has not a great number of varieties like 
the latter, which argues a less ancient and a less general 
cultivation and a narrower primitive area. 

Greek and Latin authors, even the poets, have men- 
tioned Motub nigra, which they compare to Ficus syco- 
morns, and which they even confounded originally with 
this Egyptian tree. 

Commentators for the last two centuries have quoted 
a number of passages which leave no doubt on this head, 
but which are devoid of interest in themselves ^ They 
furnish no proof touching the origm of the species, which 
is presumably Persian, unless we are to take seriously 
the fable of Pyramus and Thisbe, of which the scene was 
in Babylonia, according to Ovid 

Botanists have not yet furnished any certain proof 
that this species is indigenous m Persia. Boissier, who 
is the most learned in the floras of the East, contents 

^ Keichenbach gives good figures of both species in his leones M. 
&erm , 657, 658 

® Fraas, Sijn FI. Class , p. 236 , Lenz, Bot der Alien Gh\ und Earn , 
p 4X9; Bittei, EidJsunde, xvu. p 4S2, Hehn, CuUurjpfianzm, edit 3, 
p. 336, 
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liimself with quoting Hohenacker as the discoverer of 
ilJ nigra in the forests of Lenkoran, on the south coast 
of the Caspian Sea, and he adds, probahly wild in the 
north of Persia near the Caspian Sea '' ^ Ledebour, in his 
Russian dora, had previously indicated, on the authority 
of different tiavellers, the Crimea and the provinces south 
of the Caucasus , ^ but Steven denies the existence of the 
species in the Crimea except in a cultivated state ^ Tchi- 
hatcheff and Koch found the black mulberry m high 
wild districts of Armenia. It is veiy probable that in 
the region to the south of the Caucasus and of the 
Caspian Sea Morm nigra is wild and indigenous rather 
than naturalized. "WTiat leads me to this belief is (1) 
that it is not known, even in a cultivated state, in India, 
China, or Japan, (2) that it has no Sanskrit name; (S) 
that it was so eaidy introduced into Greece, a country 
\vhieh had intercourse with Armenia at an early period,^ 

J/orus nigra spread so little to the south of Persia, 
that no certain Hebrew name is known for it, nor even 
a Persian name distinct from that of Moriis alba It 
was widely cultivated in Italy until the superiority 
of the white mulberry for the rearing of silkworms was 
recognized In Greece the black mulbeiTy is still the 
most cultivated.® It has become naturalized here and 
there in these countries and in Spain.® 

American Aloe — Agave Amencaua, Linnaeus. 

This ligneous plant, of the order of Amaryllidacece, 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in Mexico under 
the names maguey or metl, in order to extract from it, at 
the moment when the flower stem is developed, the wine 
known as pulque Humboldt has given a full descrip- 
tion of this culture/ and he tells us elsewhere ® that the 

* Boissier, M. Onentj it . p. 1153 (published 1879). 

* Ledebour, FI. Boss , m. p. 641. 

» Steveu, Yersetclinm d Tanr. Ealb Ffiwn , p 3X3. 

** Tchihatcheff, traas. of Grisebach’s Y^g^tahon du i* ** 4i24. 

® Heldreieh, FutxjtJlaTimi Gmehenlands, p. 19. 

® Bertoloni, Flora Ital , x. p. 179 j Viviam, FI, i. p. 220 } 

Willkomm aad Lange, Frodr FI. S%sp , i. p. 250. 

^ Humboldt, Eonvelle FspagnOi ed 2, p, 487. 

* Humboldt, m Kuath, Nom Genera, i. p. 297* 
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species grows in the whole of South America as far as 
five thousand feet of altitude It is mentioned^ in 
Jamaica, Antigua, Dominica, and Cuba, but it must 
be observed that it multiphes easily by suckers, and 
that it is often planted far from dwellings to form 
fences or to extract from it the fibre known as pite, and 
this makes it difficult to ascertain its original habitat. 
Transported long since mto the coimtries which border 
the Mediterranean, it occurs there with every appearance 
of an indigenous species, although there is no doubt as 
to its origin ^ Probably, to judge from the various uses 
made of it m Mexico befoie the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, it came origmallj' from thence. 

Sugar-Cane — Saccharum o^einarum, Linnmus 

The origin of the sugar-cane, of its cultivation, and 
of the manufacture of sugar, are the subject of a very 
remarkable work by the geographer, Karl JRitter.^ I need 
not follow his purely agricultural and economical details , 
but for that which interests us particularly, the primitive 
habitat of the species, he is the best guide, and the facts 
observed during the last forty years for the most part 
support or confirm his opinions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated at the present day in all 
the warm regions of the globe, but a number of historical 
facts testify that it was first grown in Southern Asia, 
whence it spread into Africa, and later into America 
The question is, therefore, to discover in what districts 
of the continent, or in which of the southern islands of 
Asia, the plant exists, or existed at the time it was fii'st 
employed. 

Bitter has followed the best methods of arriving at a 
solution. He notes first that all the species known in a 

^ Gnsebacb, FI. of Brit W. Ind Is, p. 582 

® Alpfa, de Candolle, Btogr. Bot Baisonm^e, p. 739, H. Hoffmann, m 
EegePs Garfcpfora^ 1875, p. 70. 

^ K. Eitter, Jleber die Geographische Verlrettung de$ ZnclerrohSi 
in 4to, lOS pages (accordmg to Pntzel, Thes. Lit Bot) j Die Cultui 
des Zueherrohrsj Sacchanim, tn Amen, Geogr. Verhreiimg, etc., etc., m 
Svo, 64 pages, without date. This monograph is full ot learning and 
judgment, worthy of the best epoch of German science, when English 
OP French authors were quoted by all authors with as much care as 
Germans, 
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wild state^ and undoubtedly belonging to the genus Sac- 
ckariim, grow m India, except one in Egypt.^ Five 
species have since been described, growing in Java, Jfew 
Oumea, Timor, and the Philippine Isles The proba- 
bibties are all in favour of an Asiatic origin, to judge 
from the data furnished by geographical botany- 

Unfortunately no botanist had discovered at the time 
when Ritter wrote, or has since discovered, Sacchariini 
o^cinarmth wild in India, in the adjacent countries or 
in the archipelago to the south of Asia. All Anglo- 
Indian authors, Roxburgh, Wallich, Royle, etc, and xnoie 
recently Aitchison,® only mention the plant as a culti- 
vated one. Roxburgh, who was so long a collector in 
India, says expressly, “ where wild I do not know.” The 
family of the Grmnimm has not yet appeared in 
Sir Joseph Hooker’s flora For the island of Ceylon, 
Thwaites does not even mention the cultivated plani^ 
Rumphius, who has carefully described its cultivation 
in the Dutch colonies, says nothing about the home 
of the species. Miquel, Hasskarl, and Blanco mention no 
wild specimen in Sumatra, Java, or the Philippine Isles. 
Crawfurd tried to discover it, but failed to do so ® At the 
time of Cook’s voyage Forster found the sugar-cane only 
as a cultivated plant in the small islands ot the Pacific® 
The natives of New Caledonia cultivate a number of 
varieties of the sugar-cane, and use it constantly, sucking 
the syrup from the cane , but Vieillard takes care to say, 
‘^From the fact that isolated plants of Saccharum offici- 
naruin are often found in the middle of the bush and 
even on the mountains, it would be wrong to conclude 
that the plant is indigenous , for these specimens, poor 
and weak, only mark the site of old plantations, or 

^ XtaxtB., Enum, Elaiit {1838), 'toI. L p. 474 There is no more 
recent descriptive work on the family of the Grammece, nor the genns 
Saceharum, 

* Miqnel, EIjotos Ind%w BatavoSi 1855, vol ni p 511. 

* Aitchison, Gatalogne of Punjab mid Sindh Plants^ X869, p, 173. 

* Thwaites, Enum PL Zeyloniw. 

* Orawfmd, Indian Archtp , i p« 475. 

® Forster, Be Flantis Escul&ntis^ 

I Vieiilard, Amodes des 8c* Hat*, 4th. series, voL xti. p. 33. 
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are sprung from fragments of cane left by tbe natives, 
vrho seldom tx'avel without a piece of cane in the hand 
In 1861, Bentham, who had access to the rich herbarium 
of Kew, says, in his Flora of Hongkong, We have no 
authentic and certain proof of a locality where the 
common sugar-cane is wild 

I do not know, however, why Ritter and every one 
else has neglected an assertion of Loureiro, in his Flora 
of Cochin-China,^ Habitat, et colitur abundantissime 
in omnibus provinciis regni Coehm-Chmensis . simul in 
aliquibus imperii sinensis, sed minon copia ” The word 
habitat, separated by a comma from the rest, is a distinct 
assertion Loureiro could not have been mistaken about 
the Sacchamm offieinarmi, which he saw cultivated all 
about him, and of which he enumerates the principal 
varieties. He must have seen plants wild, at least in 
appearance. They may have spread from some neigh- 
bouring plantation, but I know nothing which makes it 
unlikely that the plant should be indigenous in this warm 
moist district of the continent of Asia 

ForskaP mentions tbe species as wild in the moun- 
tains of Arabia, under a name which he believes to be 
liidian. If it came from Arabia, it would have spread 
into Egypt long ago, and the Hebrews would have 
known ii 

Roxburgh had received in the botanical gardens of 
Calcutta in 1796, and had introduced into the planta- 
tions in Bengal, a Sacchamm to which he gave the name 
of 8* dneme, and of which he published an illustration 
in his great work Plantes Ooroniandeliance, vol iii. 
pL 232 It is perhaps only a form of S o^einarum, 
and moreover, as it is only known in a cultivated state, 
it tells nothing about the piimitive country either of 
this or of any other variety. 

A few botanists have asserted that the sugar-cane 
flowers more often in Asia than in America or Africa, 
and even that it produces seed^ on the banks of 'pe 

* Lotireiro, Cachtn-CJi., edit S, vol. ip. 66. 

* Porskal, FI Sgypto-Arahica, p. 103, 

* HaofadyeB, Oji the Botamcal Characters of the in 

Hooker*s Bot Mmell, i. p. 101 j May cook, FL 
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Ganges, which they regard as a proof that it is indigenous, 
Macfadyen says so without giving any proof. It was an 
assertion made to him m Jamaica by some traveller, but 
Sir W Hooker adds in a note, “ Dr Eoxburgh, in spite 
of his long residence on the banks of the Ganges, has 
never seen the seeds of the sugar-cane ” It rarely dowers, 
and still more rarely bears fruit, as is commonly the case 
with plants propagated by buds or suckers, and if any 
variety of sugar-cane were disposed to seed, it would 
probably be less productive of sugar and would soon be 
abandoned Rumphius, a better observer than many 
modern botanists, has given a good description of the 
cultivated cane in the Dutch colonies, and makes an 
interesting remark ^ " It never produces flowers or fruit 
unless it has remained several years in a stony place ” 
Neither he, nor any one else to my knowledge, has de- 
scribed or drawn the seed The flower, on the contrary, 
has often been figured, and I have a fine specimen from 
Martinique ^ Schacht is the only person who has given 
a good anatysis of the flower, including the pistil, he 
had not seen the seed ripe ^ De Tussac,^ who gives a 
poor analysis, speaks of the seed, but he only saw it 
young in the ovary. 

In default of precise information as to the native 
country of the species, accessory means, linguistic and 
historical, of proving an Asiatic origin, are of some 
interest, Eitter gives them carefully, I will content 
myself with an epitome The Sanskrit name of the sugar- 
cane was ikshwra, or ikshava, hut the sugar was 

called sarkara, or sakkara, and all its names in our Euro- 
pean languages of Aryan origin, beginning with the 
ancient ones — Greek, for example — are clearly derived 
from this. This is an indication of Asiatic origin, and that 
the produce of the cane^vas of ancient use in the southern 
regions of Asia with which the ancient Sanskrit-speak- 
ing nation may have had commercial dealings. The 
two Sanskrit words have remained in Bengali under the 

^ Bnmplims, AmboiUf vol y. p 186. * Helm, No. 480, 

* SchacNt, Madeira und Tenenffe, tab. i. 

* Tussao, Flore des JjitdleSf U p. 153, pi. 23, 
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forms ih and ahh'^ But in other languages beyond the 
Indus, ire find a singular variety of names, at least when 
they are not akin to that of the Aryans ; for instance : 
panchadam in Telinga, hyam m Burmese, mm in the 
dialect of Cochin-China, Aa?^and tche, or tsehe, in Chinese ; 
and further south, arnong the Malays, tuhw or tabw for 
the plant, and gula for the product This diversity 
proves the great antiquity of its cultivation in those 
regions of Asia in which botanical mdications point out 
the origin of the species. 

CThe epoch of its introduction into different countries 
agrees with the idea that its origin was in India, Cochin- 
China, or the Malay Archipelago ) ^ " " 

The Chinese were not acquamted with the sugar-cane 
at a very remote period, and they received it from the 
West Ritter contradicts those authors who speak of a 
/ very ancient cultivation, and I find most positive con- 
firmation of his opmion in Dr. Bretschneider’s pamphlet, 
drawn up at Pekin with the aid of all the resources of 
Chinese literature ^ ""I have not been able to discover,^' 
he says, ‘^any allusion to the sugar-cane in the most 
ancient Chinese books (the five classics).” It appears to 
have been mentioned for the first time by the authors of 
the second century before Christ The first description 
of it appears in the Nan-faTig-tsao-mn-chuang, in the 
fourth century : “ The cM cM, kun-che (kan, sweet, cM, 
bamboo) grows,” it says, " in Coc hin-China It is several 
inches in circumference, and resemHestEFXamboo. The 
stem, broken into pieces, is eatable and very sweet. The 
sap which is drawn from it is dried in the sun After a 
few days it becomes sugar (here a compound Chinese 
character), which melts in the mouth. . . In the year 
286 (of our era) the kingdom of Funan (in Ind ia^ b eyon d 
fke Gmges) sent sugar as a tribute ” According to tEF 
IPerd^ao, an emperor who reigned from 627 to 650 A.D , 
sent a man into the Indian province of Eehar to learn 
how to manufacture sugar. 

There is nothing said in these works of the plant 

^ PiddingtoD, iTidez, 

® Bretscimeider, On the Study and Value, etc., pp. 45-47. 
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growing wild in China ; on the contrary, the origin.J „B,_ 
Coch m-Chma, indicated by I^oureiro, finds ^ 
conBrmatio n ^ It se ems to most probabfe thaiJtS.. 

f rimitive ra n^e,.ext eidEdntrom ^ehgS to CTdchiiTChina. 
r^iayTave included the Sunda Isles and the Moluccas, 
whose climate is very similar; but there are quite as 
many reasons for believing that it was early introduced 
into these from Cochin-China or the Malay peninsula. 

The propagation of the suuar-caae^pm India west- . 

vague idea of the reed (calamus) which the Indians 
delighted to chew, and from which they obtained sugar ^ 
On the other hand, the Hebrew writings do not mention 
sugar ; ^ whence we may infer that the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane did not exist west of the^ Indus at the time 
of the Jewish captivity at Babylon. The Arabs in the 
Middle Ages introduced it into Egypt, Sicily, and the 
south of Spain, ^ where it flourished until the abundance 
of sugar in the colonies caused it to be abandoned. Don 
Hemiquez transported the sugar-cane from Sicily to** 
Madeira, whence it was taken to the Canaries in 150S.^ 
Hence it was introduced into Brazil in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century^ It was taken to St. Domingo 
about 1520, and shortly afterwards to Mexico,® to 
Guadeloupe in 1644, to Martinique about 1650, to Bour- 
bon when the colony was founded The variety known 
as Otahitij which is not, however, wild in that island, 
and which is also called Bourboyi, was introduced into 
the French and English colonies at the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century® 

* See tte quotations from Strabo, Dioscondes, Pliny', etc , in Lenz, 
Boianik der Alien Gnecken und Romer^ 1859, p 267 ; Fmgerbut, in Flora, 
1839, vol. 11 . p 529 ; and many other authors 
® RosenmuHer, JSanMuch der BibL Altei th. 

* Calmdner Rural de Eanb, written in the tenth century for Spam, 
translated hy Bureau de la Malle in his Chmatologie de Vltalie ei de 
VAndalouste, p 71. 

* Von Buch, Canar. Ins ® Paso, BrM, p. 40* 

® Humboldt, Mouv Espagne, ed. 2 , voL lu. p 34 
^ Eat, Stat. mr Us Col Franc , i. pp 207> 29, 83. 

* Haofadyen, m Hooker, Bot Mtseell,} i. p. 101 5 Haycock, M, Barhad , 

p. 60 . 
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The processes of cultivation and preparation of the 
sugar are described in a number of works, among which 
the following may be recommended de Tussac, Flore 
des Antilles, 3 vols, Paris, vol. i pp lo]-182; and 
Macfadyen, in Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany, 1830, 
vol. i pp. 103-116. 



CHAPTER IIL 

PLANl^ CULTIVATED POE THEIE FLOWERS, OR POE THE 
ORGANS WHICH ENVELOP THEM. 

Clove — Caryophyllus aromaticiis, Linnseus. 

The clove used for domestic purposes is the calix and 
flower-bud of a plant belonging to the order of Myr- 
taeese Although the plant has been often described and 
very well drawn from cultivated specimens, some doubt 
remains as to its nature when wild. I spoke of it in my 
Geographical Botany in 1855, but it does not appear 
that the question has made any further progress smce 
then, which induces me to repeat here what I said then. 

The clove must have come originally from the Moluc- 
cas,” as Rumphius asserts,^ for its cultivation was limited 
two centuries ago to a few little islands in this archipelago. 
I cannot, however, find any proof that the true clove tree, 
with peduncles and aromatic buds, has been found in a 
wild state. Rumphius^ considers that a plant of which 
he gives a desciiption, and a drawing under the name 
Caryophyllwni sylvestre, belongs to the same species, and 
this plant is wfld throughout the Moluccas A native 
told him that the cultivated clove trees degenerate into 
this form, and Rumphius himself found a plant of G, 
sylvestre in a deserted plantation of cultivated cloves. 
Nevertheless plate 3 differs from plate 1 of the cultivated 
clove in the shape of the leaves and of the teeth of the 
calls. I do not speak of plate 2, which appears to be an 

* u. p. 3* J u. iafe 3. 
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abnormal form of the cultivated clove Enmphius says 
that G sylvestre has no aromatic properties; now, as 
a rule, the aromatic propeiiies are more developed in the 
wild plants of a species than in the cultivated plants 
Sonnerat ^ also publishes figures of the true clove and of 
a spurious clove found in a small island near the country 
of the Papuans. It is easy to see that his false clove 
differs completely by its blunt leaves from the true clove, 
and also from the two species of Rumphius. I cannot 
make up my mind to class all these different plants, wild 
and cultivated, together, as all authors have done ^ It 
is especially necessary to exclude plate 120 of Sonnerat, 
which IS admitted in the Botanical Magazine An 
historical account of the cultivation of the clove, and of 
its introduction into different countries, will be found in 
the last-named work, in the Bictionnaire d'AgricuUure, 
and in the dictionaries of natural history. 

If it he true, as Roxburgh says,® that the Sanskrit 
language had a name, luvanga, for the clove, the trade 
in this spice must date from a very early epoch, even 
supposing the name to be more modem than the true 
Sanskrit But I doubt its genuine character, for the 
Romans would have known of a substance so easily trans- 
ported, and it does not appear that it was introduced 
into Europe before the discovery of the Moluccas by the 
Portuguese. 

Hop — Humidus Linnaeus. 

The hop is wild in Europe from England and Sweden 
as far south as the mountains of the Mediterranean basin, 
and in Asia as far as Damascus, as the south of the 
Caspian Sea, and of Eastern Siberia,^ but it is not found in 
India, the north of China, or the basin of the river Amur.^ 

^ Sonnerat, ¥oy, Nouv Qu%n,i tab 119, 120 

* Thnnberg, Biss , ii p 326 , Be Candolle, Prod? , iii p, 262 ; Hooker, 
Boi Mag*, tab. 2749 ; Hasskarl, Oat Sort Bogor Alt , p. 261. 

® Rosbnrgb, Flora Indica, edit 1832, vol w. p. 194 

^ Alph. de CandoUej m Fiodrom.%s, toL xvi., sect 1, p. 29 ; Boissier, 
PZ. Orient , iv, p. 1152 , Hobenacker, Enum Plant Talysch, p 30 ; Bubse 
Avfzahlwng Tmnscaucasien^ p 202 

® An erroneous transcription of what Asa Gray (Botany of North, 
United States, edit 5) says of the hemp, wrongly attributed to the hop 
in Prodromus, and repeated in the Fiench edition of this work, should 
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In spite of the entirely wild appearance of the hop in 
Europe in districts far from cultivation, it has been some- 
times asked if it is not of Asiatic origin^ I do not think 
this can be proved, nor even that it is likely. The fact 
that the Gieeks and Latins have not spoken of the use 
of the hop in makmg beer is easily explained, as they 
were almost entirely unacquainted with this drink If 
the Greeks have not mentioned the plant, it is simply 
perhaps because it is rare in their country From the 
Itahan name lupulo it seems likely that Pliny speaks of 
it with other vegetables under the name kipii-s sahctarius.^ 
That the custom of brewmg with hops only became 
general in the Middle Ages proves nothing, except that 
other plants were formerly employed, as is still the ease 
in some districts The Kelts, the Germans, other peojples 
of the north and even of the south who had the vine, 
made heer^ either of barlej" or of other fermented grain, 
adding m certain cases ditferent vegetable substances — the 
bark of the oak or of the tamarisk, for instance, or the 
fruits of Mynca gale^ It is very possible that they 
did not soon discover the advantages of the hop, and that 
even after these were recognized, they employed wild 
hops before beginning to cultivate them. The first men- 
tion of hop-gardens occurs in an act of donation made by 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne, in 7C8 ^ In the fourteenth 
century it vras an important object of culture m Germany, 
hut it began m England only under Henry VIII.® 

The common names of the hop only furnish negative 
indications as to its origin. There is no Sanskiit name,*^ 

be corrected. JSumulus Lupulns is mdigeaons m tbe east of tbe TJmted 
States, and also in the island of Yeso, according to a letter from 
Maximo wicz. — ^A uthoe^s Note, 1884; 

* lB.ehiif2(utspfianzenund Saubthme m iJiren Ueiergang aus Asien^ 
edit 3, p 415. 

® Pimy, Hist , bk, 21, c 15. He mentions asparagus m this con- 
nection, and the young shoots of the hop are sometimes eaten m thi® 
manner. 

® Tacitus, Uenraanta, cap. 25 ; Plmy, bk. 18, c. 7 ; Hehn, MMiur* 
pjianzmi edit 3, pp. 125-137. 

^ Volz, Beitiage sur Culfurgeschiehte^ p. X49. * IBidL 

® Beckmann, Erfindungen^ quoted by Volz, 

^ Piddmgton, Indeas; Fiok, Wortm'b. Indo-Germ* Bprachmi i.; Ur- 
sprache. 
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and this agrees with the absence of the species in the region 
of the Himalayas, and shows that the eaily Aryan peoples 
had not noticed and employed it I have quoted before ^ 
some of the European names, showing their diversity, 
although some few of them may be derived from a com- 
mon stock. Hehn, the philologist, has treated of their 
etymology, and shown how obscure it is, but he has not 
mentioned the names totally distinct from humle, hopf or 
hop, and chmeh of the Scandinavian, Gothic, and Slav 
races , for example, Apini in Lette, Apwynis in Lithua- 
nian, tap in Esthonian, hlust in Illyrian,^ which have 
evidently other roots This variety tends to confirm the 
theory that the species existed in Europe before the 
arrival of the Aryan nations Several different peoples 
must have distinguished, known, and used this plant suc- 
cessively, which confirms its extension in Europe and in 
Asia before it was used in brewing. 

Carthamine — Carthamus tinctorius, Linnseus. 

The composite annual which produces the dye called 
carthamine is one of the most ancient cultivated species. 
Its flowers are used for dyeing in red or yellow, and the 
seeds yield oil 

The grave-cloths which wrap the ancient Egyptian 
mummies are dyed with caithamine,^ and quite recently 
fragments of the plant have been found in the tombs 
discovered at Deir el Bahari ^ Its cultivation must also 
be ancient m India, since there are two Sanskrit names 
for it, ciisumbha and kamalottam, of which the first has 
several derivatives in the modern languages of the 
peninsula® The Chinese only received carthamine in 
the second century BC, when Chang-kien brought it 
back from Baetriana^ The Greeks and Latins were 
probably not acquainted with it, for it is very doubtful 
whether this is the plant which they knew as cnikos or 
cnwiLs!^ At a later peiiod the Arabs contributed largely 

^ A. de Candolle, G^ogr Bot Rats , p 857. 

® J>ict. MS 3 compiled from floras, Montzi. 

^ Unger, Die Pjlanzen des Alien jMgyptens, p 47. 

* SchwemfnrthjinalettertoM. Boissier, 1883. * Piddington, Iwdeaj, 

* Bretsclin eider, Study and Value, etc,, p. 15. 

^ See Targiom, Qenni Storui, p. 108. 
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to diffuse the cultivation of carthamine, which they 
named qorton, kurtum, whence carthamine, or usfur, 
or ihridh, or morahu,^ a diversity indicating an ancient 
existence in several countries of Western Asia or of 
Africa The progress of chemistry threatens to do away 
with the cultivation of this plant as of many others, but 
it still subsists in the south of Euiope^ in the East, and 
throughout the valley of the Nile ^ 

No botanist has found the carthamine in a really 
wild state. Authors doubtfully assign to it an origin m 
India or Africa, m Abyssinia in particular, but they have 
never seen it except in a cultivated state, or with every 
appearance of having escaped from cultivation,® 

Mr Clarke,^ formerly director of the Botanical Gardens 
in Calcutta, who has lately studied the Co7npos2t(B of 
India, includes the species only as a cultivated one. 
The summary of our modem knowledge of the plants 
of the Nile region, including Abyssinia, by Schweinfuiih 
and Ascherson,® only indicates it as a cultivated species, 
nor does the list of the plants observed by Rohlfs on his 
recent journey mention a wild carthamine ® 

As the species has not been found wild either in 
India or in Africa, and as it has been cultivated for 
thousands of years in both countries, the idea occurred 
to me of seeking its origin in the intermediate region ; a 
method which had been successful in other cases 

Unfortunately, the interior of Arabia is almost un- 
known. Forskal, who has visited the coasts of Yemen, 
has learnt nothing about the carthamine; nor is it 
mentioned among the plants of Botta and of Bov4 But 
an Arab, Abu Anifa, quoted by Ebn Baithar, a thirteenth- 
century writer, expressed himself as follows : " ITsfur, 

this plant furnishes a substance used as a dye , there are 
two kinds, one cultivated and one wild, which both grow 

^ Forskal, M p. 73 5 Ebn Baitbar, Germ, trans., ii. pp. 196, 

293 5 i p 18. 

® See Gaspann, C&urs d’Ayric , iv p. 217, 

* Boissier, FI Orient, m, p 710 ; Oliver, Flora of 2Vop. Jfr., lii. p 439* 

* Clarke, Composttw Indie e, 1876, p 244. 

* Scb'w emfarfcli and Ascbersou, Au/zakhm^t p, 283. 

® Roblfs, Kufmt id 8 vo, 1881. 5 Ebn Baifebar, ii p. m 
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in Arabia, of which the seeds are called elhurthvm!* 
Abn Anifa was very likely right. 

Safiron — Crocus scthvus, Linnseus. 

The saffron was cultivated in very early times in the 
west of Asia. The Romans piaised the saffron of Cilicia, 
which they preferred to that grown in Italy.^ Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Kashmir have been for a long time the 
countries which export the most India gets it from 
Kashmir ^ at the present day. ^ Roxburgh and Wallich 
do not mention it in their works. The two Sanskrit 
names mentioned by Piddington^ probably applied to the 
substance saffron brought from the West, -for the name 
hasmirajamnia appears to indicate its origin ha Jfc^hmir. 
The other name is kunhuma. The Hebrew word hwrk/^!^ 
IS commonly translated saffron, but it more probably' 
applies to carthamine, to judge from the name of the 
latter in Arabic ^ Besides, the saffron is not cultivated 
in Egypt or in Arabia. The Greek name is hrohos.^ 
Saffron, which recurs in all modern European languages, 
comes from the Arabic sahafamn^ zafmn^ The 
Spaniards, nearer to the Arabs, call it azafran. The 
Arabic name itself comes from assfar, yellow. 

Trustworthy authors say that G, sativus is wild 
in Greece^ and in the Abruzzi mountains in Italy.® 
Maw, who is preparing a monograph of the genus Crocus, 
based on a long series of observations in gardens and 
in herbaria, connects with (7. sahvus six forms which 
are found wild in mountainous districts from Italy to 
Kurdistan. None of these, he says,^® are identical with 
the cultivated variety; but certain forms described 
under other names ((7, Orisnii, (7. Cartwrightianus, (7, 
Thomasii), hardly differ from it. These are from Italy 
and Greece. 

* Plmy, "bk. xsi. o. 6. ^ Boyle, IZL Mimah, p. 372. 

® Index, p. 25- 

* According to Forskal, Delfle, Eeynier, Schwemfnrth, and Asokerson, 

® Theophrastus, Bist,, 1. 6, c. 6. 

8 J Banhm, Bist., ii. p 637 ^ Boyle, III Bimaln 

8 Sibthorp, Frodr ; Fraas, Syn* M* Class,, p. 292, 

^ J. Gay, quoted by Babington, Mam> Brit M, 

Maw, m the BrndeneTs Chron,, 1881, voL xvi# 
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The cultivation of saffron, of which the conditions 
are given m the Coups d' Agricidture by Gasparin, and 
in the Bulletin de la Societe d' Accliraatation for 1S70, is 
becoming more and more rare in Europe and Asia ^ It 
has sometimes had the effect of naturalizing the species 
for a few years at least in localities where it appears to 
be wild. 

* Jacquemont, To^age^ Tol. lu. p. 23S. 
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PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FRUITS^ 

Sweet Sop, Sugar Apple ^ — Anona squamosa, Linnaeus. 
(In British India, Custard Apple ; but this is the name 
of A^ioua muricata m America ) 

The original home of this and other cultivated 
Anonaceae has been the subject of doubts, which make 
it an interesting problem. I attempted to resolve them 
in 1855 The opinion at which I then arrived has been 
confirmed by the subsequent observations of travellers, 
and as it is useful to show how far probabilities based 
upon sound methods lead to true assertions, I will trans- 
cribe what I then said ® mentioning afterwards the more 
recent discoveries. 

^ ‘"Robert Brown proved in 1818 that all the species 
of the genus Anona, excepting Ano%a senegalensis, 
belong to America, and none to Asia. Aug de Saint- 
Hilaire says that, according to Yellozo, A, squamosa was 
introduced into Brazil, that it is known there under 
the name of pinha, from its resemhiance to a fir-cone, 
and of ata, evidently borrowed from tbe names attoa and 
which are those of the same plant in Asia, and 
which belong to Eastern languages. Therefore, adds de 

r * The word frnir is here employed m the vulgar sense, for any fieshy 
part which enlarges after the flowering. In the strictly botanical sense, 
rhe Anonacese, strawberries, cashews, pme-apples, and breadfruit are not 
froits. 

® A squamosa is fi^gnred in Desconrtilz, Ftore des Antilles, ii. pi. 83 , 
Hooker’s Sot Mag., 3095 ; and Tnssae, Flore des Antilles, lii. pi. ^ 

* A* de Candolle, Gdogr, Sot Ea%s,, p. 859. 
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Salnt-Hilaire,^ the Portuguese transported squamosa 
from their Indian to their American possessions, etc ” 

' Having made in 1832 a review of the family of the 
Anonacese,^ I noticed how Mr. Brown’s botanical argument 
was ever gi'ow’-ingstronger; for in spite of the considerable 
increase in the number of described Anonacese, no Anona, 
nor even any species of Anonacege with united ovaries, 
had been found to be a native of Asia I admitted^ 
the probability that the species came from the West 
Indies or from the neighbourmg part of the American 
continent ; but I inadvertently attributed this opinion to 
Mr. Brown, who had merely indicated an American origin 
in general.^ 

Facts of different kinds have since confirmed this 
view- 

Aifiohia sqimmosa has been found wild in Asia, 
apparently as a naturalized plant ; in Africa, and espe- 
cially in America, with all the conditions of an indigenous 
plant In fact, according to Dr. Boyle,® the species has 
been naturalized in several parts of India ; but he only 
saw it apparently growing wdd on the side of the moun- 
tain near the fort of Adjeegurh in Bundlecund, among 
teak trees. When so remarkable a tree, in a country so 
thoroughly explored by botamsts, has only been discovered 
in a single locahty beyond the limits of cultivation, it is 
most probable that it is not indigenous in the country. 
Sir Joseph Hooker found it in the isle of St. lago, of the 
Cape Yerde group, forming woods on the hills which over- 
look the valley of St Domingo® Smce A. squamosa 
is only known as a cultivated plant on the neighbouring 
continent;'^ as it is not even indicated in Guinea by 
Thonning ® nor in Congo,® nor in Senegambia/® nor in 

* Ang. de Saint-Hilaire, Plantes usuelles des Br^bihenSf bk. p, 5. 

* Alpb de Candolle, Mem Soe Phys et d’Sist FaL de Gen4ve 

* Xbid., p. 19 of 3!em pnnted separately. 

* See Botany of Congo, and tbe German translation of BroWs works, 
wbicb bas alphabetical tables. 

* Boyle, HI Mimed , p 60. 

® Webb, in M , p. 97* ^ Hid , p. 204. 

* Thonmng, PI, Quin ® Brown, Congo, p, 6. 

GmUemin, Ferrottet, and Richard, Tmtamm M* Bmeg* 
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Abyssinia and Egypt, which proves a recent introduction 
into Afiica; lastly, as the Cape Verde Isles have lost a 
great part of their primitive forests, I believe that this 
is a case of naturalization from seed escaped from gardens. 
Authors are agreed in considering the species wild in 
Jamaica. Formerly the assertions of Sloane^ and Brown^ 
might have been disregarded, but they are confirmed by 
Macfadyen.® Martins found the species wild m the 
virgin foiests of Para^ He even says, ‘ Sylvescentem in 
nenfwnhvjS pctTaensihus invenij whence it may be in- 
ferred that these trees alone formed a forest Splitgerber^ 
found it in the forests of Surmam, but he says, ^ An 
spontanea ^ ' The number of locahties in this part of 
America is significant I need not remmd my readers 
that no tree growing elsewhere than on the coast has 
been found truly indigenous at once in tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America.® The result of my researches renders 
such a fact almost impossible, and if a tree were robust 
enough to extend over such an area, it would be extremely 
common in all tropical countries. 

Moreover, historical and philological facts tend also 
to confirm the theory of an American origin. The details 
given by Eumphius^ show that Anona squamosa was 
a plant newly cultivated in most of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. Forster does not mention the culti- 
vation of any Anonacea in the small islands of the 
Pacific.® ^'Eheede® says that A, squamosa is an exotic 
*in Malabar, but was brought to India, fii’st by the Chinese 
and the Arabs, afterwards by the Portuguese. It is cer- 
tainly cultivated in China and in Cochin-Ohina,^® and in 
the Philippine Isles,^ but we do not know from what 
epoch. It is doubtful whether the Arabs cultivate it 

* Sloane, Jam , li. p 168 ® P Bromi, Jam , p. 257. 

® Macfadyen, J? Jam , p 9 * Hartins, FI Bras,^ fasc u. p 15. 

* Splitgerber, Federl Kruidk Arch , ai p 230 

® A de Candolle, GSogt . Bot JSais , cliap z. 

’ Eamplnns, i. p 139. ® Forster, Plantm Fscidentm* 

* Eheede, Malabar, ni. p 22. Lonreiro, FI, Cochin , p. 427. 

** Blanco, FZ Filip, 

This depends npon the opinion formed with respect to A, glabra, 
Forskal (A. As^attca, B. Dnn Anon , p. 71 ; A, Forslahi, D. 0. Sysl,, 
i, p. 472), which was sometimes cnltiYated in gardens an Egypt when 
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It was cultivated in India in Roxburgli’s day ; ^ he had 
not seen the wild plant, and only mentions one common 
name in a modem language, the Bengali ata, which is 
already in Eheede. Later the name gmida-gatm ^ was 
believed to be Sanskrit, but Dr. Boyle ^ havmg consulted 
Wilson, the famous author of the Sanskrit dictionary, 
touching the antiquity of this name, he replied that it 
was taken from the Sahda Chanrika, a comparatively 
modeim compilation The names of ata, ati, are found 
in Eheede and Eumphius ^ This is doubtless the founda- 
tion of Saint-Hilaire’s argument, but a nearly similar 
name is given to Anmia squamosa in Mexico This 
name is ate, almte di Panucko, found in Hernandez® 
with two similar and rather poor figures which may be 
attributed either to A. squamosa, as Dunal ® thinks, or 
to A cherimolia, according to Martins.'^ Oviedo uses 
the name anon ® It is very possible that the name ata 
was introduced into Brazil from Mexico and the neigh- 
bouring countries. It may also, I confess, have come 
from the Portuguese colonies in the East Indies. Mar- 
tins says, however, that the species was imported from 
the West India Islands.® I do not know whether he had 
any proof of this, or whether he speaks on the authority 
of Oviedo’s work, which he quotes and which I cannot 
consult. Oviedo’s article, tmnslated by Marcgraf,^® 
describes A, squamosa without speakiug of its ongm. 

Forskal visited that country ? it was called Tceschta, that is, coagulated 
milk The rarity of its cultivation and the silence of ancient authoi^ 
shows that it was of modem inti eduction into Egypt. Ebn Baithar 
(Sondtheimer^s German translation, m 2 vols , 1840), an Arabian physician 
of the thirteenth century, mentions no Aiionacea, nor the name leschtu. 
I do not see that Forskal^s description and illustration {Descr , p 102 . 10 
tab 15) differ isom A, squamosa Coquebert’s specimen, mentioned in 
the Systema, agrees with Forskal’s plate j but as it is in flower while 
the plate shows the fruit, its identity cannot be proved 

* Eoxbnrgh, FI* Ind , edit. 1832, v, ii. p 657 

® PiddmgtoD, Index* p 6. * Royle, III p. 60. 

* Rheede and Rumi hius, i. p 139 

® Hernandez, pp 348, 454 * Dunal, Mem* Anon^, p. 70, 

^ Martins, FI Bras , fasc^i p. 15. 

* Hence the generic name Anona, which Linnmns changed to Annona 
(provision), because he did not wish to have any savage name, and did 
not mind a ptin. 

® Martins, FI* JBras., faso. in p. 16. 


Msar^raf, Brazil, p 94. 
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The sum total of the facts is altogether in favour of 
an American origin The locality where the species 
usually appears wild is in the forests of Para Its culti- 
vation is ancient in America, since Oviedo is one of the 
first authors (1535) who has written about this country. 
No doubt its cultivation is of ancient date in Asia like- 
wise, and this renders the problem curious It is not 
proved, however, that it was anterior to the discovery 
of America, and it seems to me that a tree of which the 
fruit is so agreeable would have been more widely diffused 
in the old world if it had always existed there. More- 
over, it would be difficult to explain its cultivation in 
America m the beginning of the sixteenth century, on the 
hypothesis of an origm m the old world ’’ 

Smce I wrote the above, I find the following facts 
published by difierent authors • — 

1. The argument drawn fi:om the fact that there is no 
Asiatic species of the genus Anona is stronger than ever. 
A. Asiahca, Linnseus, was based upon errors (see my 
note in the Geogr. Bot , p. 862). A ohtusifoha (Tussac, 
FI de$ Antilles, i. p, 191, pL 28), cultivated formerly 
in St. Domingo as of Asiatic origin, is also perhaps 
founded upon a mistake I suspect that the drawing 
represents the flower of one species (A. muricata) and 
the fruit of another (A. squamosa). No Anona has been 
discovered in Asia, but four oi five are now known in 
Africa instead of only one or two,^ and a larger number 
than formerly in America 

2 The authors of recent Asiatic floras do not hesi- 
tate to consider the Anonse, particularly A. squamosa, 
which is here and there found apparently wild, as 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of cultivated ground 
and of European settlements.^ 

* See Baker, Mora of Mamiiius, p 3. The identity admitted by 
Oliver, M Trop Af,i p 16, of the Aitbona palmti is of Ameiica with 
that of Senegambia, appears to me very extiaordinary, although it is a 
species which grows in marshes ; that is, havmg perhaps a very wide 
area. 

® Hooker, M of Brit Ind , i. p. 78 ; Miquel, FI Indo-Batma, i- part 2, 
p. 33 , Hiirz, Forest Mora of Bt it Bwrm , i. p 46 ; Stewart and Brandis^, 
Forests of India, p. 6. 
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3. In the new African floras akeadj quoted, A 
squamosa and the others of which I shall speak presently 
are always mentioned as cultivated species. 

4 McNah, the horticulturist, found A. squamosa in 
the dry plains of Jamaica/ which confirms the asser- 
tions of previous authors Eggers says ^ that the species 
is common in the thickets of Santa Cruz and Virgin 
Islands I do not find that it has been discovered wild 
in Cuba. 

5 On the American continent it is given as culti- 
vated ^ However, M Andre sent me a specimen from a 
stony district in the Magdalena valley, which appears to 
belong to this species and to be wild The fi’uit is want- 
ing, which renders the matter doubtful. From the note on 
the ticket, it is a delicious fruit like that of A. squa- 
mosa, Warming^ mentions the species as cultivated at 
Lagoa Santa in Brazil. It appears, therefore, to be 
cultivated or natuiahzed from cultivation in Pai'a, 
Guiana, and New Gianada. 

In fine, it can hardly be doubted, in my opinion, ' 
that its original country is America, and in especial the 
West India Islands 

Sour Sop — A nona muricata, Linnseus 

This fruit-tree,® introduced into all the colonies in 
tropical countries is wild m the West Indies; at least, 
its existence has been proved in the islands of Cuba, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, and several of the smaller 
islands.® It is sometimes naturalized on the continent 
of South America near dwellings Andrd brought 
specimens from the district of Cauca in New Granada, 

^ GnsebacL, FI of Bnt TF I Isles, p 5 

® Eggers, Mora of 8t and Vuaia Isles, p. 23. 

* Triana and Planchon, Prodi FI, Ko%o-Granatensis, p. 29; Sa^ot, 
Jourru 8oe dHorttc , 

* V^wtmmgn Symhol<e ad FI Bjas^xvi p 434 

* pjgnred in Desconrciiz, M, Med, des Antilles^ ii. pi 87# and in 
Tns^ae, FI des Antilles, ii p 24 

* Eiobard, Plantes Yasculaires de Cuba, p. 29; Swartz, Ohs , p. 221, 
F Blown, Jamaica, p. 255 ; Sfacfadyen, FI of Jam,, p, 7 , Eggers, FI 
tj St, Croix, p 23 ; Gnsebacb, FI But IT J , p 4. 

Martins, M, Brasil, fasc. «. p. 4; Splitgerber, PL de Surinam^ in 
Ueded, Krmdh Areh,^ i p. 226. 
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but he does not say they were wild, and I see that 
Triana {Prodr, FI, Orancit) only mentions it as culti- 
vated 

Custard Apple in the West Indies, Bullock’s Heart 
in the East Indies — Anona reticulata, Lmnseus 

This Anona, figured in Descoui’tilz, Flore Medicate 
dee Antilles li pL 82, and in the Botanical Magazine, 
pL 2912, is wild in Cuba, Jamaica, St Vincent, Guade- 
loupe, Santa Ciuz, and BaiLados,^ and also in the island 
of Tobago in the Bay of Panama,^ and in the province 
of Antioquia in Xew Granada ^ If it is wild m the last- 
named localities as well as in the West Indies, its area 
proliabh’ extends into several states of Central America 
and of Xew Granada 

Although the bullock’s heart is not much esteemed 
as a fruit, the species has been introduced into most 
tropical colonies. Eheede and Eumphius found it in 
plantations in Southern Asia According to Welwitsch, 
it has naturalized itself from cultivation in Angola, in 
Westem Africa/ and this has also taken place in British 
India® 

CMrimoya — Anona Gherimolia, Lamarck. 

The chinmoya is not so generally cultivated in the 
colonies as the preceding species, although the fruit is 
excellent. This is probably the reason that there is no 
illustration of the fruit better than that of Feuillee 
{Obs., iii. pi 17), while the flower is well represented in 
pL 2011 of the Botanical Magazine, under the name of 
A, iripetcda. 

In 1855, I wrote as follows, touching the origin of 
the species ® "The chfrimoya is mentioned by Lamarck 
and Dunal as growing in Peru; but Feuillee, who was 
the first to speak of it/ says that it is cultivated. Mac- 

^ Riciiaid, Macfadyen, Grisebach, Eggers, Swartz, Mayoock, M, 
Barhad , p. 233 

® Seemann, Bot, of the Herald, p 75. 

» Tnana and Plancbon, Brodr FI Nbro-Gmnat., p. 29, 

* Oliver, FI Trop Af} , i p 15 

® Sir L Hooker, M Brit Ind , i p 78. 

® Be Candolle, Gdogr, Bot Rais , p. 853. 

Feuillee, Ohs,, ui, p. 23, 1. 17. 
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fadyen^ says it abounds in tbe Port Royal Mountains, 
Jamaica , but be adds that it came origmaliy from Peru, 
and must have been introduced long ago, -whence it 
appears that the species is cultivated in the higher 
plantations, rather than -wild Sloane does not mention 
ii Humboldt and Bonpland saw it cultivated in 
Venezuela and New Granada, Martius in Brazil,^ where 
the seeds had been mtroduced from Peru. The species 
is cultivated in the Cape Verde Islands, and on the 
coast of Guinea/ but it does not appear to have been 
introduced into Asia Its American origin is evident 
I might even go further, and assert that it is a native of 
Peru, rather than of New Gianada or Mexico It wiU 
probably be found wild in one of these countries. Meyen 
has not brought it from Peru.” ^ 

My doubts are now lessened, thanks to a kind com- 
munication from M Ed Andre I may mention first, 
that I have seen specimens from Mexico gathered by 
Botteri and Bouigeau, and that authors often speak of 
finding the species in this region, in the West Indies, in 
Central America, and New Granada It is true, they do 
not say that it is wild On the contrary, they remark 
that it is cultivated, or that it has escaped from gardens 
and become naturalized.® Grisebach asserts that it is 
wild from Peru to Mexico, but he gives no proof, Andre 
» gathered, in a valley in the south-west of Ecuador, 
specimens which certainly belong to the species as far 
as it can be asserted without seeing the fruit He says 
nothing as to its wild nature, but the care -with which 
he points out in other cases plants cultivated or perhaps 
escaped from cultivation, leads me to think that he 
regards these specimens as wild. Claude Gay says that 
the species has been cultivated in Chili from time im- 
memorial.® However, Molma, who mentions several fruit* 

^ Hacfadyen, FI Jam , p. 10. ® Martms, FI Bras , fasc. lil. p 1$. 

* Hooker, FI Figr,^ p. 205. * Nov, Act Nat €ut,^ sax. suppl. 1. 

® Hickard, Flant Yasc, de Cuba j Gnseliacli, FL Bnt W. Ind, Is , , 
Hemsley, Biologia Omtr, Am,, p. 118 ; Hrnitli, m Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, Nwa Om , t. p. 57 ; iSciana and Planchon, Brodr* FI, N&vo* 
Qramt , p, 28. 

f Gay, Flora €h%Lf i. p, 66. 
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trees in the ancient plantations of the country, does not 
speak of it ^ 

In conclusion, I consider it most probable that the 
species IS indigenous in Ecuador, and perhaps in the 
neighbouring part of Peru 

Oranges and Lemons — Citrus, Linn^us. 

The different varieties of citrons, lemons, oranges, 
shaddocks, etc, cultivated m gardens have been the 
subject of remarkable works by several horticulturists, 
among which Gallesio and Eisso^ hold the first rank. 
The difficulty of observing and classifying so many 
varieties was very great Fair results have been 
obtained, but it must be owned that the method was 
wiong from the beginning, since the plants from which 
the observations were taken were all cultivated, that is 
to say, more or less artificial, and perhaps in some cases 
hybrids Botanists are now more fortunate Thanks to 
the discoveries of travellers in British India, they are 
able to distinguish the wdd and therefore the true and 
natural species. According to Sir Joseph Hooker,® who 
was himself a collector in India, the work of Brandis ^ is 
the best on the OitTus of this region, and he follows it 
in his flora- I shall do likewise in default of a mono- 
graph of the genus, remarking also that the multitude 
of garden varieties which have been described and 
figured for centuries, ought to be identified as far as 
possible with the wild species ® 

The same species, and perhaps others also, probably 
grow wild in Cochin-China and in China ; but this has 
not been proved in the country itself, nor by means of 
specimens examined by botanists Perhaps the im- 
portant works of Pierre, now in course of publication, will 

Molma, French trans 

® Gallesio, T-ra%i4 dw Citrus, in Sto, Paris, 1811 ; Eisso and Poiteau, 
MistODe Kaiurelle des (hawqers, 1818, m folio, 109 plates, 

® Hooker, FI of B) it Ind,, i. p- 515. 

* Brandis, F(rrest Flora, p. 50 

® For a work of this nature, the first step would be to publish good 
figures of wild species, showing particulai ly the fruit, which is not seen 
in herbaria. It would then be seen which forms represented m the 
plates of Bisso, BtihanieL and others, aie nearest to the wild types. 
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give information on this head for Cochin-China With 
regard to China, I will quote the following passage from 
Dr. Bretschneider/ which is interesting from the special 
Imowledge of the writer . — Oranges, of which there are 
a great variety in China, are counted by the Chinese 
among their wild fruits. It cannot be doubted that most 
of them are indigenous, and have been cultivated from 
very early times The proof of this is that each species 
or variety hears a distinct name, besides being in mo^t 
cases represented by a particular character, and is 
mentioned in the Shushing, Bh-yci, and other ancient 
works,” 

Men and birds disperse the seeds of Aiirantiacese, 
whence results the extension of its area, and its naturali- 
zation in all the warm regions of the two worlds. It 
was observed ^ in America from the first century after 
the conquest, and now groves of orange trees have sprung 
up even in the south of the United States. 

Shaddock— decumana, Willdenow. 

I take this species first, because its botanical chai'acter 
is more marked than that of the others It is a larger 
tree, and this species alone has down on the young 
shoots and the under sides of the leaves. The fruit is 
spherical, or nearly spherical, larger than an orange, 
sometimes even as large as a man's head. The juice is 
slightly acid, the rind remarkably thick. Good illus- 
trations of the fruit may be seen in Duhamel, Traite dea 
Arh^es, edit. 2, vii pi. 4f2, and in Tussac, Flore dea Antilles^ 
iii. pis. 17, 18. The number of varieties in the Malay 
Archipelago indicates an ancient cultivation. Its original 
country is not yet accurately known, because the trees 
which appear indigenous may be the result of naturaliza- 
tion, following frequent cultivation. Eoxburgh says that 
the species was brought to Calcutta from Java,® and 
Rumphius ^ believed it to be a native of Southern China. 

^ Bretsclmeider, On the Sfu^y and Value of Chinese JBofmiml Worlsj, 
p 55. 

® Acosta, StsL S'at de$ Indes, Fr. trass. 1598, p, 187. 

* Eoxbnrgb. Mom Tndtca, 1882 iii. p. 303. 

* Eumphius, Mortm ii. p. 08. 
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Neither he nor modem botanists saw it wild in the 
Malay Archipelago ^ In China the species has a simple 
name, 2/2^; but its written character^ appears too com- 
phcated for a truly indigenous plant. According to 
Loureiro, the tree is common in Chma and Cochin-China, 
but this does not imply that it is wild,^ It is in the 
islands to the east of the Malay Archipelago that the 
clearest indications of a wild existence are found. 
Forster^ formerly said of this species, ^'very common 
in the Friendly Isles ” Seemann ^ is yet more positive 
about the Fiji Isles “Extremely common,’' he says, 
* and covermg the banks of the rivers ” 

It would be strange if a tree, so much cultivated in 
the south of Asia, should have become naturalized to 
such a degree in certain islands of the Pacific, while it 
has scarcely been seen elsewhere. It is probably indi- 
genous to them, and may perhaps yet be discovered 
wild in some islands nearer to Java. 

The French name, pmipelmome, is from the Dutch 
pampelmoes. Shaddock was the name of a captain who 
first introduced the species into the West Indies.^ 

Citron, Lemon — Citrus medica, Linnseus. 

This tree, like the common orange, is glabrous in all 
its parts. Its fruit, longer than it is wide, is surmounted 
in most of its varieties by a sort of nipple. The juice 
is more or less acid. The yoimg shoots and the petals 
are frequently tinted red. The rind of the fruit is often 
rough, and very thick in some subvarieties 

Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker distinguish four 
cultivated varieties : — 

1, Citrus medica proper {citron in English, cedra- 
tier in French, cedro in Italian), with large, not 

^ Hiqnel, Mom Xndo-Batai% i. pfe. 2, p. 526. 

® Bretsclineider, Study and Valuet etc. 

® Loureiro, FI. Gochin , li. p. 572. For another species of the genus, 
he says that it is ocltivated and non-ctdtivated, p. 669 
* Forster, JDb Planiis Fsculentis Oceam Arntrahs, p. 35. 

® Seemann, Flora ¥%tmisiSf p 33 
® FInkenet, Almagestesy p. 239? Sloane, Jamaica^ i- p. 41, 

^ Qodmt d grosffmt of Diihamel, TraiU des Ar2>res, edit. 2, vii. p, 68, 
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Spherical fruit, whose highly aromatic rind is covered 
with lumps, and of which the juice is neither abundant 
nor very acid. According to Brandis, it was called 
vijapura in Sanskrit, 

2. Glints Tiiediea Lhnomim {citromiier in French, 
lemon in English). Fruit of average size, not spherical, 
and abundant acid juice. 

S. Git9^ medica cwida (C. axida, Roxburgh). Lime in 
English. Small flowers, fruit small and variable in shape, 
juice very acid. According to Brandis, the Sanskrit name 
was jambira. 

4. Citrus medim Limetta (C. lAmetta and G. Lwmia 
of Risso), with flowers like those of the preceding variety, 
but with spherical fruit and sweet, non-aromatic juice. 
In India it is called the sweet lime. 

The botanist Wight affirms that this last variety is 
wild in the Nilgherry Hills. Other forms, which answer 
more or less exactly to the three other varieties, have 
been found wild by several Anglo-Indian botanists ^ in 
the warm districts at the foot of the Himalayas, ftom 
Garwal to Sikkim, in the south-east at Chittagong and 
in Burmah, and in the south-west in the western Ghauts 
and the Satpura Mountains. From this it cannot be 
doubted that the species is indigenous in India, and even 
under different forms of prehistoric antiquity. 

I doubt whether its area includes China or the Malay 
Archipelago. Loureiro mentions Citrus medica in Cochin- 
China only as a cultivated plant, and Bretschneider tells 
us that the lemon has Chinese names which do not 
exist in the ancient writiugs, and for which the written 
characters are complicated, indications of a foreign 
species. It may, he says, have been iutroduced. In 
Japan the species is only a cultivated one.^ Lastly, 
several of Eumphius' illustrations show varieties culti- 
vated in the Sunda Islands, but none of these are con- 
sidered by the author as ready wild and indigenous to the 
•country. To indicate the locality, he sometimes used 

' Royle, JZI, p. 120; Forest MorUf p. 62; Hooker, 

of BnL Ind , i. p. 514. 

® Fraitchet aad Savatier, Bmm, Flmd, Jap., p. 1^* 
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the expression “ in hortis sylvestribiis'* wHcli might be 
translated shrubberies Speaking of his Lemon simu 
(vol. ii. pi. 25), ‘which is a Gitms medico, with ellipsoidal 
acid fruit, he says it has been introduced into Amboyna^ 
but that it is commoner in Java, ''usually in forests” 
This may be the result of an accidental naturalization 
from cultivation. Miquel, in his modern flora of the 
Dutch Indies,^ does not hesitate to say that Gitms medico, 
and 0. Limonum are only cultivated in the archipelago. 

Tlie cultivation of more or less acid varieties spread 
into Western Asia at an early date, at least into Mesopo- 
tamia and Media. This can hardly be doubted, for two 
varieties had Sanskrit names , and, moreover, the Greeks 
knew the fruit through the Medes, whence the name 
Citrus medico Theophrastus ^ was the first to speak of 
it under the name of apple of Media and of Persia, in a 
phrase often repeated and commented on in the last two 
centuries ^ It evidently applies to Citrus medica ; but 
while he explains how the seed is first sown in vases, 
to be afterwards transplanted, the author does not say 
whether this was the Greek custom, or whether he was 
describing the practice of the Medes. Probably the citron 
was not then cultivated in Greece, for the Romans did 
not grow it in their gardens at the beginning of the 
Christian era, 

Dioseorides,^ bom in Cilieia, and who wrote in the 
first century, speaks of it in almost the same terms as 
Theophrastus It is supposed that the species was, after 
many attempts,® cultivated in Italy in the third or fourth 
century. Palladius, in the fifth century, speaks of it as 
well established. 

The ignorance of the Romans of the classic period 
touching foreign plants has caused them to confound, 
under the name of lignum mtreum, the wood of Citrus, 
with that of Gedrus, of which fine tables were made, and 

^ Miquel, Flora IndchBaiava, L pt. 2, p. 528. 

* Theoplirasfcns, 1 4, c. 4. 

* Boda&ns, in Tieophrastns, edit. 1644, pp. 322, 343 ; Bisso, 

198; Targioni, Cenm Stortci, p. 196. 

* DiC»scorid€S, i p. 166, f Targioni, Cemi Btonck 
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wMcli was a cedar, or a Thuya, of tie totally different 
family of Coniferse. 

Tie Hebrews must have Imown tie citron before the 
Eomans, because of then* frequent lelations with Persia, 
Media and tie adjacent countries. The custom of the 
modern Jews of presenting themselves at the synagogue 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles, with a citron 
in their hand, gave rise to the belief that the word liadcn^ 
in Leviticus signified lemon or citron; but Risso has 
shown, by comparing the ancient texts, that it signifies a 
fine firuit, or the fruit of a fine tree. He even thinks 
that the Hebrews did not know the citron or lemon at 
the beginning of our era, because the Septuagint Yersion 
translates had^f hj fruit of a fine tree. Nevertheless, 
as the Greeks had seen tie citron in Media and in Persia 
in the time of Theophrastus, three centuries before Christ, 
it would be strange if the Hebrews had not become 
acquainted with it at the time of the Babylonish Captivity. 
Besides, the historian Josephus says that in his tme the 
Jews bore Persian apples, malum persicum, at their feasts, 
one of the Greek names for the citron. 

The varieties with very acid fi:uit, like Limonwifii 
and acida, did not perhaps attract attention so early 
as the citron, however the strongly aromatic odour 
mentioned by Dioscorides and Theophrastus appears to 
indicate them ^TThe Arabs extended the cultivation of 
the lemon in Africa and Europe. According to Gallesio, 
--.-tiiey transported it, in the tenth century of our era, from 
the gardens of Oman into Palestine and Egypt. Jacques 
de Vitry, m the thirteenth century, well described the 
lemon which he had seen in Palestine. An author 
named Palcando mentions in 1260 some very acid 
“Zumms” which were cultivated near Palermo, and^ 
Tuscany had them also towards the same periodJ * , 

(tenge — Gitrm A'umntium, Linnseus (excL van. y ) , i 
dims Risso. 

Oranges are distinguished from shaddocks (G decu- , 
mmm) by the complete absence of down on the young ^ 
dioots and leaves, by their smaller fruit, always spherical, } 

» Targioni, p. 
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and by a thinner rind. They differ from lemons and citrons 
in their pure white flowers ; in the fruit, which is never 
elongated, and without a nipple on the summit , m the rind, 
smooth or nearly so, and adhering but lightly to the pulp. 

Neither Eisso, in his excellent monograph of Cttriis, 
nor modern authors, as Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker, 
have been able to discover any other character than the 
taste to distinguish the sweet orange from more or less 
bitter fruits. This difference appeared to me of such 
slight importance from the botamcal point of view, when 
I studied the question of origin in 1855, that I was 
inclined, with Kisso,to consider these two sorts of orange 
as simple varieties. Modem Anglo-Indian authors do 
the same. They add a third variety, which they call 
Bergarma, for the bergamot orange, of which the flower is 
smadler, and the fruit spherical or pyriform, and smaller 
than the common orange, aromatic and slightly acid. 
This last form has not been found wild, and appears to 
me to be rather a product of cultivation. 

It is often asked whether the seeds of sweet oranges 
yield sweet oranges, and of bitter, bitter oranges. It 
matters little from the point of view of the distinction 
into species or varieties, for we know that both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms aU characters are more 
or less hereditary, that certain varieties are habitually 
so, to such a degree that they should be called races, and 
that the distinction into species must consequently be 
founded upon other considerations, such as the absence of 
intermediate forms, or the failure of crossed fertilization 
to produce fertile hybrids. However, the question is not 
devoid of interest in the present case, and I must answer 
that experiments have given results which are at times 
contradictory. 

GaUesio, an excellent observer, expresses himself as 
follows : — I have during a long series of years sown pips 
of sweet oranges, taken sometimes from the natural tree, 
sometimes from oranges grafted on bitter orange trees 
or lemon trees. The result has always been trees bearing- 
sweet fruit; and the same has been observed for more 
than sixty years by aU the gardeners of Finale. There 
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is no instance of a bitter orange tree from seed of sweet 
oranges, nor of a sweet orange tree from the seed of 
bitter oranges ... In 1709, the orange trees of Finale 
having been killed by jBcost, the practice of raising sweet 
orange trees from seed was introduced, and every one 
of these plants produced the sweet-juiced fruit’' ^ 

Macfadyen,^ on the contrary, in his Flora of Jamaica, 
says, “ It is a well-estabhshed fact, familiar to every one 
who has been any length of time in this island, that the 
seed of the sweet orange very frequently grows up into 
a tree bearing the bitter JEruit, numerous weU-attested 
instances of which have come to my own knowledge. I 
am not aware, however, that the seed of the bitter orange 
has ever grown up into the sweet-fruited variety. . . . 
We may therefore conclude,” the author judiciously goes 
on to say, “ that the bitter orange was the original stock” 
He asserts that m calcareous soil the sweet orange may 
he raised from seed, but that in other soils it produces 
fruits more or less sour or bitter. Duchassaing says that 
in Guadeloupe the seeds of sweet oranges often yield 
bitter fruit,® while, according to Dr Ernst, at Caracas 
they sometimes yield sour but not bitter fruit Brandis 
relates that at Khasia, in India, as far as he can verify 
the fact, the extensive plantations of sweet oranges are 
from seed. These differences show the variable degree of 
heredity, and confirm the opinion that these two kinds 
of orange should be considered as two varieties, not two 
species. 

I am, however, obliged to take them in succession, 
to explain their origin and the extent of their cultivation 
at different epochs. 

Bitter Oimge—Ammio foHe in Italian, bigaradier in 
French, pomeranze in Germam CUrm valgaris, Eisso ; 
(7. aura'Mmm (var. bigaradia), Brandis and Hooker. 

It was unknown to the Greeks and Eomans, as well 
as the sweet orange. As they had had communication 

^ OaUeBio, TmitS du Citrus, pp. S2, 67, 355, 357- 

* Maofadyen, Flora of Jamaica, p. i29. 

* Quoted la Grisebaclx’^s Veget. Karmlm, p. 34 

* Ernst, in Seemann, Jmnh of Bot, 1867* p. 372, 
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with India and Ceylon, Gallesio supposed that these 
trees were not cultivated in their time in the west o£ 
India. He had studied from this point of view, ancient 
travellers and geographers, such as Diodorus Siculus, 
Nearchus, Aiianus, and he feds no mention of the orange 
in them. ; However, there was a Sanskrit name for the 
I orange — wigamnga, nagw/nga} It is from this that the 
word orange came, for the Hindus turned it into naniTi- 
gee (pron. 'W.aroztd/i), according to ’Rojle.neynmgaaccovd-- 
jing to Piddington ; the Arabs into narunj, according to 
Gallesio, the Italians into 'uaranzi, arangi, and in the 
mediaeval Latin it was amncium, arangium, afterwards 
aurantiitm ^ But did the Sanslait name apply to the 
bitter or to the sweet orange ^ The philologist Adolphe 
Pictet formerly gave me some curious infoimation on 
this head He had sought m Sanskrit works the de- 
scriptive names given to the orange or to the tree, and 
had found seventeen, which all allude to the colour, the 
odour, its acid nature (danta catha, harmful to the 
teeth), the place of gro^h, etc., never to a sweet or 
agreeable taste. This multitude of names similar to 
epithets show that the fruit had long been known, but 
that its taste was very different to that of the sweet 
orange. Besides, the Arabs, who carried the orange tree 
with them towards the West, were first acquainted with 
the bitter orange, and gave it the name narungf and 
their physicians from the tenth century prescribed the 
bitter juice of this fruit.^ The exhaustive researches of 
Gallesio show that after the fall of the Empire the species 
advanced from the coast of the Persian Gulf, and by the 
end of the ninth century had reached Arabia, through 
Oman, Bassora, Irak, and Syria, according to the Arabian 
author Massoudi. The Crusaders saw the bitter orange 
tree in Palestine. It was cultivated in Sicily from the 
year 1002, probably a result of the incursions of the 

1 Eoxbnrgli, M Indica, e<3it. 1833, vol. li. p. 393 j Piddington, Index, 

2 Gallesio, p. 122 

® In the modern languages of India the Sanskrit name has been 
applied to the sweet orange, so says Brandis, by one of those transposi- 
tions which are so common in popular language. 

* Gallesio, pp. 122, 347, 248. 
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Arabs. It was they who introduced it into Spain, and 
most likely also into tbe east of Africa The Portuguese 
found it on that coast when they doubled the Cape in 
1498 ^ There is no ground for supposing that either the 
bitter or the sweet orange existed in Afiica before the 
Middle Ages, for the myth of the garden of Hesperides 
may refer to any species of the order Aumntiacece, and 
its site is altogether arbitrary, since the imagination of 
the ancients was wonderfully fertile 

The earty Anglo-Indian botanists, such as Eoxburgh, 
Eoyle, Griffith, Wight, had not come across the bitter 
orange wild; but there is every probabibty that the 
eastern region of India was its original country Wallich 
mentions Siihet,^ but without asserting that the species 
was wild in this locality. Later, Sir Joseph Hooker^ 
saw the bitter orange certainly wild in several districts 
to the south of the Himalayas, from Garwal and Sikkim 
as far as Khasia The fruit was spherical or slightly 
flattened, two inches in diameter, bright in colour, and 
uneatable, of mawkish and bitter taste (*' if I remember 
right,” says the author) Citrus fusca, Loureiro,^ similar, 
he says, to pi. 23 of Rumphius, and wild in Cochin-China 
and China, may very likely be the bitter orange whose 
area extends to the east 

Sweet Orange — Italian, Ammio dolee; German, 
Apfelsine, Citrus Aurantiiim sinense, Gallesio. 

Royle ^ says that sweet oranges grow wild at Silhet 
and in the Nilgherry Hills, but his assertion is not 
accompanied with sufficient detail to give it importance. 
According to the same author, Turner’s expedition 
gathered ^'delicious” wild oranges at Buxedwar, a 
locality to the north-east of Eungpoor, in the province 
of Bengal On the other hand, Brandis and Sir Joseph 
Hooker do not mention the sweet orange as wild in 

^ Gallesio, p 240. Goese, Beitrag zurKemitnissder 0t*angengeii3tchse, 
1874, p. 13, quotes early Fortagaese travellers oa tins 

* Wallicli, Catalogue, No. 6384. 

* Hooker, M. of Bni, Xnd , i. p. 515. 

* Lonreiro, FL Cochin., p 571. 

* Royle, Ulu&tT. of MimaLf p. 129. He quotes Tamer, Journey to 
tChihet, pp. 20, 387. 
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Britisli India ; tliey only give it as cultivated. Kurz 
does not mention it in Ms forest flora of British Buimah. 
Further east, in Cochin-China, Loureiro ^ describes a 0. 
Aitrantium, with bitter-sweet (acido-clulcis) pulp, which 
appears to be the sweet orange, and which is found both 
wild and cultivated in China and Cochin-China. Chinese 
authors consider orange trees in general as natives of 
their country, but precise information about each species 
and variety is wanting on this head. 

' From the collected facts, it seems that the sweet 
orange is a native of Southern China and of Cochin- 
China, with a doubtful and accidental extension of area 
by seed into India. 

By seeking in what country it was first cultivated, 
and how it was propagated, some light may be thrown 
upon the origin, and uj)on the distinction between the 
bitter and sweet orange So large a fruit, and one so 
agreeable to the palate as the sweet orange, can hardly 
have existed in any district, without some attempts 
having been made to cultivate it It is easily raised 
from seed, and nearly always produces the wished-for 
quality. Neither can ancient travellers and Mstorians 
have neglected to notice the introduction of so remark- 
able a fruit tree. On tMs historical point Gallesio's 
study of ancient authors has produced extremely in- 
teresting results. 

He first proves that the orange trees brought from 
India by the Arabs into Palestine, Egypt, the south of 
Europe, and the east coast of Africa, were not the sweet- 
fniited tree. Up to the fifteenth century, Arab books 
and chronicles only mention bitter, or^ sour oranges 
However, when the Portuguese arrived in the islands of 
Southern Asia, they found the sweet orange, and ap- 
p^ently it had not previously been unknown to them, 
feie Florentine who accompanied Vasco de Gama, and 
who published an account of the voyage, says, Sonm 
mdarande assai, ma tuUe dold'^ (there are plenty of 
oranges, but aU sweet.) Neither this writer nor subsequent 
travellers expressed surprise at the pleasant taste of the- 

^ Loureiro, M, Cochin. , p. S69. 
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fruit Hence Gallesio infers that the Portuguese were 
not the first to bring the sweet orange from India, which 
they reached in 1498, nor from China, which they 
reached in 1518. Besides^ a number of writers in the 
beginniog of the sixteenth century speak of the sweet 
orange as a fruit already cultivated in Spain and Italy. 
There are several testimonies for the years 1528, and 
1525. Gallesio goes no further than the idea that the 
sweet orange was introduced into Europe towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century ; ^ but Targioni quotes 
from Valeriani a statute of Fermo, of the fourteenth 
century, referring to citrons, sweet oranges, etc.;^ and 
the information recently collected from early authors by 
Goeze ® about the introduction into Spain and Portugal, 
agrees with this date. It therefore appears to me prob- 
able that the oranges imported later from China by the 
Portuguese were only of better quality than those 
already known in Europe, and that the common expres- 
sions, Portugal and Lisbon oranges, are due to this cir- 
cumstance. 

If the sweet orange had been cultivated at a very 
early date in India, it would have had a special name 
in Sanskrit; the Greeks would have known it after 
Alexander’s expedition, and the Hebrews would have 
early received it through Mesopotamia. This fruit would 
certainly have been valued, cultivated, and propagated 
in the Eoman empire, in preference to the lemon, citron, 
and bitter orange. Its existence in India must, there- 
fore, be less ancient. 

In the Malay Archipelago the sweet orange was 
believed to come from China.^ It was but little diffused 
in the Pacific Isles at the time of Cook’s voyages.^ 

We come back thus by all sorts of ways to the idea 
that the sweet variety of the orange came from China 

* GaSesio, p. 321. 

® The date of this siafeto is given by Tai^ioni, on p. 205 of the Oenni 
Stonetj as 1379, and on p. 213 as 1309. The errata do not notice tina 
discrepancy, 

® Goeze, Mn Beitrasf mr Kenrutniss der Orangefag&waehsa Hamburg, 
1874, p. 26 

* Bnmphius, Awbomn, ii, e* 42» Forster, BlmUs BsevdenUe, p. 35* 
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and Cochin-Cliiiia, and that it spread into India perhaps 
^towards the beginning of the Christian era.it It may have 
become naturalized from cultivation in many parts of 
India and in all tropical countries, but we have seen that 
the seed does not alwaj^s yield trees bearing sweet fruit. 
This defect in heredity in certain cases is in support of 
the theory that the sweet orange was derived 6om the 
bitter, at some remote epoch, in China or Cochin-China, 
and has since been carefully propagated on account of 
its horticultural value 

Mandarin — Citrus nohilis, Loureno. 

This species, characterized by its smaller fruit, uneven 
on the surface, spherical, but flattened at the top, and of 
a peculiar flavour, is now prized in Europe as it has been 
from the earliest times in China and Cochin-China. 
The Chinese call it Tcan?- Bumphius had seen it culti- 
vated in aU the Sunda Islands,^ and says that it was 
introduced thither from Chma, but it had not spread into 
India. Eoxburgh and Sir J oseph Hooker do not mention 
it, but Clarke informs me that its culture has been 
greatly extended in the district of Khasia. It was new 
to European gardens at the beginning of the present 
century, when Andrews published a good illustration of 
it in the Botanists Repository (pi. 60S). 

According to Loureiro,® this tree, of average size, 
gTows in Cochin-China, and also, he adds, in China, 
although he had not seen it in Canton, This is not very 
precise information as to its wild character, but no other 
origin can be supposed. According to Kurz,^ the species 
is only cultivated in British Burmah. If this is confirmed, 
its area would be restricted to Cochin-China and a few 
provinces in China 

Mangosteen — Oarcinia mangostana, Lmnseus. 

There is a good illustration in the Botanical Magazine, 
pi. 48417, of this tree, belonging to the order Guttiferse, of 
which the fruit is considered one of the best m existence. 

^ Bretsclmeider, On the Study and Vcdue, etc , p. 11. 

® Emnplims, Amhoin , ii pis. 34, 35, where, howevei', the foim of the 
fpiiit is not that of onr mandarin. 

® Lonreiro, FL, Cochtn,, p, 570. * Knrz, Forest FI* of Br%t Bur, 
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It demands a very hot climate, for Roxburgh could not 
make it grow north of twenty-three and a half degrees 
of latitude in India, ^ and, transported to Jamaica, it bears 
but poor fruit ^ It is cultivated in the Sunda Islands, in 
the Malay Peninsula, and in Ceylon. 

The species is certainly wild in the forests of the Sunda 
Islands ^ and of the Malay Peninsula.^ Among cultivated 
plants it is one of the most local, both m its origin, 
habitation, and in cultivation. It belongs, it is true, to 
one of those families in which the mean area of the 
species is most restricted 

Mamey, or Mammee Apple — Mammea Araerieana, 
Jacquin. 

This tree, of the order Guttiferse, requires, like the 
mangosteen, great heat. Although much cultivated in 
the West Indies and in the hottest parts of Venezuela,^ 
its culture has seldom been attempted, or has met with 
but little success, in Asia and Africa, if we are to judge 
by the silence of most authom 

It is certainly indigenous in the forests of most of the 
West Indies.® Jacqum mentions it also for the neigh- 
bouring continent, but I do not find this confirmed by 
modem authors. The best illustration is that in Tussac’s 
Flore des Antilles, iii. pi. 7, and this author gives a 
number of details respecting the use of the fruit. 

Oohro, or Crombo — Hihisms escuhnUis, Linnseus. 

The young fruits of this annual, of the order of 
Malvaceae, form one of the most delicate of tropical 
vegetables. Tussac’s Flore des Antilles contains a fine 
plate of the species, and gives aH the details a gowrimt 
could desire on the manner of preparing the caloulon, so 
much esteemed by the creoles of the French colonies, 

* Boyle, IZL B«maZ , p. 133, and Boxbrurgii, M, Ind,, ii. p. 618, 

® Macfsdyen, Flora of Jammca, p. 134. 

3 Bimipbitis, Amhoin., i. p, 133 5 Hiquel, Flrniim Junfhun,, 1 p, 

Flora Ifido^Batava, L pt. 2, p. 506, 

* Hooker, Flora of Brit. Ind., i. p. 260. 

® Erast in Seemann, Journal of Botany, 1867> p. Triana and 
Planobon, Prodr. FI. Novo^Chranat., p. 285. 

® Sloane, Jamaica, i. p. 123 j J'acqnin, p. 2685 Grisebach,. 

Fh of Bnt. W. Ind* Xslos, p. 118, 
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When I formerly ^ tried to discover whence this plant, 
cultivated in the old and new worlds, came originally, the 
absence of a Sanskrit name, and the fact that the first 
writers on the Indian flora had not seen it wild, led me 
to put aside the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin. How- 
ever, as the modem flora of British India ^ mentions it as 
"probably of native origin/’ I was constrained to make 
farther researches. 

Although Southern Asia has been thoroughly exi>lored 
during the last thirty years, no locahty is mentioned 
where the Gomho is wild or half wild. There is no 
indication, even, of an ancient cultivation in Asia. The 
doubt, therefore, lies between Africa and America. The 
plant has been seen wild in the West Indies by a good 
observer,® but I can discover no similar assertion on the 
part of any other botanist, either with respect to the 
islands or to the American continent. The earliest writer 
on Jamaica, Sloane, had only seen the species in a state of 
oultivation. Marcgraf ^ had observed it m Brazilian plan- 
tations, and as he mentions a name from the Congo and 
Angola country, quillobo, which the Portuguese corrupted 
into qwingomho, the African origin is hereby indicated. 

Schweinfurth and Ascherson^ saw the plant wild in 
the Nile Talley in Nubia, Kordofan, Senaar, Abyssinia, 
and in the Baar-el-Ahiad, where, indeed, it is cultivated. 
Other travellers are mentioned as having gathered speci- 
mens in Africa, hut it is not specified whether these 
plants were cultivated or wild at a distance from habita- 
tions. We should still be in doubt if Fliickiger and 
Hanbury® had not made a bibliographical discovery 
which settles the question. The Arabs call the fruit 
hamyahf or b&miat, and Ahul-Abas-Elnabati, who visited 
Egypt long before the discovery of America, in 1216, has 

* A. de OandoUe, Giogr* JBot Bais , p. 768, 

* Flora of Bnt Bid., i. p. 343. 

® Jacqmn, Observationes, iii p. 11. 

* Marcgraf , Eist. Plant,, p. 82, with illustarations. 

* Schweinfarth and Ascijerson, AitfzaUung, p. 266, undar the name 
ahelmoschue, 

® Fltchjger and Hanbnry, PharmacograpUa, p. 86, The descrip- 
iaott is ill Eba Baithar, Sondfcheimer^s trans., i. p. 118, 
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of the objections I have just mentioned According to 
plant collectors and authors of floras, the species appears 
to be more wild and more anciently cultivated m the 
east than in the west of its present wide area Thus, in 
the north of Chma, de Bunge says it is “ very common 
and very troublesome (on account of its thorns) in moun- 
tainous places.” He had seen the thornless variety in 
gardens. Bretschneider ^ mentions the jujube as one of 
the fruits most pnzed by the Chinese, who give it the 
simple name tsao He also mentions the two vaiieties, 
with and without thorns, the former wild ^ The species 
does not grow in the south of China and in India proper, 
because of the heat and moisture of the climate It is 
found again wild in the Punjab, in Persia, and Armema. 

Brandis ® gives seven diflerent names for the jujube 
tree (or for its varieties) in modem Indian languages, 
hut no Sanskrit name is known The species was there- 
fore probably introduced into India from China, at no 
very distant epoch, and it must have escaped from culti- 
vation and have become wild in the dry provinces of the 
west The Persian name is aaoh, the Arabic unab No 
Hebrew name is known, a further sign that the species 
is not very ancient m the west of Asia 

The ancient Greeks do not mention the common 
jujube, but only another species, Zizypkus lotus At least, 
such is the opinion of the critic and modern botanist, 
Lenz.^ It must he confessed that the modem Greek name 
prifzupkma has no connection with the names formerly 
attributed in Theophrastus and Dioscorides to some 
Zizyphus, but is allied to the Latin name zizyphm (fruit 
zizypJmm) of Pimy, which does not occur in earlier 
authors, and seems to be rather of an Oriental than of a 
Latin character. Heldreich® does not admit that the 
jujube tree is wild in Greece, and others say " natural- 
ized, half-wild,” which confirms the hypothesis of a 

^ BretscLneMer, Study and Talue, etc , p. 11. 

* Ztsijphus chmensts of some authors is the same species. 

* Brandis, Wore$t Flora of Br%t%sh p. 84 

* Lenz, Botmik der Alien, p 651, 

f Heidi'eich, Fid^flanssm Gnechmlmds, p. 
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recent introduction. The same arguments apply to 
Italy, The species may have become naturalized there 
after the mtroduction mto gardens mentioned by 
Pliny. 

In Algeria the jujube is only cultivated or half- wild ^ 
So also m Spain It is not mentioned in Marocco, nor in 
the Canary Isles, which argues no very ancient existence 
in the Mediterranean basin 

It appears to me probable, therefore, that the species 
is a native of the north of China , that it was intro- 
duced and became naturalized in the west of Asia after 
the epoch of the Sanskiit language, perhaps two thousand 
five hundred or thiee thousand yeais ago, that the 
Greeks and Romans became acquamted with it at the 
beginning of our era, and that the latter carried it into 
Baibary and Spam, where it became partially naturalized 
by the efieet of cultivation 

Lotus Jujube — Zizyphus lotus, Desfontaines 
The fruit of this jujube is not worthy of attention 
except from an historical point of view. It is said to have 
been the food of the lotus-eater, a people of the Lybian 
coast, of whom Herod and Herodotos ^ have given a more 
or less accurate account. The inhabitants of this country 
must have been very poor or very temperate, for a berry 
the size of a smaE cherry, tasteless, or shghtly sweet, 
would not satisfy ordinary men There is no proof that 
the lotus-eaters cultivated this little tree or shrub. They 
doubtless gathered the frmit in the open country, for the 
species is common in the north of Africa One edition 
of Theophrastus ® asserts, however, that there were some 
species of lotus without stones, which would imply culti- 
vation They were planted in gardens, as is still done 
in modern Egypt, ^ but it does not seem to have been a 
common custom even among the ancients. 

For the rest, widely difierent opmions have been held 

^ Mnnby, Cafal , edit 2, p 9. 

® Odyssey j bk. 1, y 84 ; Herodotos, L 4, p. 177, trans. in Lena, Bot 
de) Alt , p 653, 

® Theophrastus, JStst , 1, 4, c 4, edit 1644. The edition of 1613 does 
not contain the words which refer to this detail. 

* Schweinfarth and Ascherson, Beitr, mr FI Mthiojp,, p 263. 
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touching the lotus of the lotus-eaters,^ and it is needless 
to insist upon a point so obscuie, in which so much must 
be allowed for the imagination of a poet and for popular 
ignorance 

The jujube tree is now wild in dry places from Egypt 
to Marocco, in the south of Spam, Tenacina, and the 
neighbourhood of Palermo ^ In isolated Itahan localities 
it has probably escaped from cultivation. 

Indian Jujube ^ — Zizyphus jwjuhe, Lamarck; her among 
the Hindus and Anglo-Indians, masson in the Mauritius. 

This jujube is cultivated further south than the com- 
mon kind, but its area is equally extensive. The fruit is 
sometimes hke anuniipe cherry, sometimes like an olive, 
as is shown in the plate pubhshed by Bouton in Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany, i pi. 140. The great number of 
known varieties indicates an ancient cultivation It 
extends at the present day from Southern China, the Malay 
Archipelago, and Queensland, through Arabia and Egypt 
as far asMaroeco, and even to Senegal, Guinea, and Angola ^ 

It grows also in Mauiitius, but it does not appear to have 
been introduced mto America as yet, unless perhaps into 
Brazil, as it seems from a specimen in my herbaiium.® 
The fruit is preferable to the common jujube, according 
to some writers 

It is not easy to know what was the habitation of 
the species before all cultivation, because the stones sow 
themselves readily and the plant becomes naturalized out- 
side gardens ® If we are guided by its abundance in a | 
wild state, it would seem that Burmah and British Indi^l 
are its original abode. I have in my herbarium several 
specimens gathered by Wallich in the kmgdom of Burmah, 

* See tFe article on tlie carob tree. 

* Desfontames, Wl Atlani , i p 200 , Mnnby, Catal Alger,, edit. 2, p- 
9 ; Ball, 8ptcileg%um, FI. Maroc , p. 301 , Willkomm and Lange, Ftodr. M. 
MtSjp , m. p. 481 ; Berfcoloni, FL Hal., u. p. 664* 

* Tins name, wbiob is little used, occurs m BanTiin, as fujuiba Indtca 

* Sir Hooker, FI, Bnt Ind , i. p 632 ; Brandis, Forest M., i, S7 , 
Bentbam, FI. Austral,, i. p, 412 , Boissier, Ft, Orient , ii p. 13 5 Oliver, 
FL of Trap. Afr., p 379. 

* Received from Martins, No. 1070, from the Oabo fno 

* Bonton, m HookeFs Jcm%* of Bot ; Baker, FL of MauHiius, p* 61 5 
Brandis. 
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and Knrz has often seen it in the dry forests of that 
country, near Ava and Prome^ Beddone admits the 
species to be wild in the forests of Biitish India, but 
Brandis had only found it in the neighbourhood of 
native settlements ^ in the seventeenth century Rheede ^ 
described this tree as wild on the Malabar coast, and 
botanists of the sixteenth century had received it from 
Bengal In support of an Indian oiigin, I may mention 
the existence of three Sanski it names, and of eleven other 
names in modem Indian languages ^ 

It had been recently mtroduced into the eastern 
islands of the Ambojma gi’oup when Rumphius was 
living there/ and he says himself that it is an Indian 
species It was perhaps ongmally in Sumatra and in 
other islands near to the Malay Peninsula Ancient 
Chmese authors do not mention it , at least Bretschneider 
did not know of it Its extension and naturahzation to 
the east of the continent of India appear, therefore, to 
have been recent 

Its introduction into Arabia and Egypt appears to 
be of yet later date. Not only no ancient name is 
known, but Forskal, a hundred years ago, and Dehle at 
the beginning of the present century, had not seen the 
species, of which Schweinfurth has recently spoken as 
cultivated. It must have spread to Zanzibar from Asia, 
and by degrees across Africa or in European vessels as 
far as the west coast This must have been quite 
recently, as Robert Brown {Bot of Congo) and Thoimmg 
djd not see the species in Guinea ® 

ICashew — Andcavdium occidentale, Linnseus. 

The most erroneous assertions about the origin of 
this species were formerly made,*^ and in spite of what 

^ Kurz, Forest Flora of Bmmah, i p 266 

® Beddone, Poj est Flora oj India,! j)! 149 (representing the wild 
fruit, winch is smaller than that of the cultivated plant) ; Biandis. 

® Bheede, iv. pi 141. 

^ Piddington, Index, 

^ Eumphins, Aniboyna, li. pi. 36, 

® Zizyphus ahyssimcus, Hochst, seems to be a different species. 

^ Tussac, FZoje des Anhlles, m, p, 55 (where there is an excellent 
figure, pi. 13). He says that it is an East Indian species, thns aggra- 
vating Linnseus’ mistake, who believed it to be Asiatic and American. 
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I said on the subject in 1855,^ I find them occasionally 
reproduced 

The French name Pommier P acajou, (mahogany 
apple tree) is as absurd as it is possible to be. It is a 
tree belonging to the order of Terebintacem or A nacar- 
diacecB, very different from the Rosaceae and the ileliace^, 
to which the apple and the mahogany belong The 
edible part is more like a pear than an apple, and botam- 
caiiy speaking is not a fimit, but the receptacle or sup- 
port of the fruit, which resembles a large bean. The two 
names, French and English, are both derived from a name 
given to it by the natives of Brazil, acciju, acajaiba, 
quoted by early travellers.^ The species is certainly wild 
in the forests of tropical America, and indeed occupies a 
wide area in that region ; it is found, for example, in 
Brazil, Guiana, the Isthmus of Panama, and the West 
Indies.® Dr. Ernst ^ believes it is only indigenous in the 
basin of the Amazon River, although he had seen it also 
in Cuba, Panama, Ecuador, and New Granada. His 
opinion is founded upon the absence of all mention of the 
plant in Spanish authors of the time of the Conquest — a 
negative proof, which estabhshes a mere probability. 

Rheede and Rumphaus had also indicated this plant 
in the south of Asia. The former says it is common on 
the Malabar coast ® The existence of the same tropical 
arborescent species in Asia and America was so little 
probable, that it was at first suspected that there was a 
difference of species, or at least of variety , but this was 
not confirmed Different historical and philological 
proofs have convinced me that its origin is not Asiatic.® 
Moreover, Rumphius, who is always accurate, spoke of an 
ancient introduction by the Portuguese into the Malay 
Archipelago from America. The Malay name he gives, 

^ JBoL Bais., p. 873. 

® Fieo and Marcgraf, ifisi. rer. Ndfitr Brasil^ 164S, p. 57. 

® Vide Piso and Marcgraf; Anblet, Guyane, p. 392 ; Seemann. Bot 
«/ the Eeraldr p. 106 ; Jacqmn, Auie'r., p. 124 , Macfadyen, PL Jama%c , 
p. 119 ; Greisbach, FI. ofBnt W, Xnd.^ p. 176. 

* Ernst m Seemann, Jovm ofBoty 1867, p. 273. 

» Rheede, MaUthar, iii pL 64, 

* Rnmphins, Eerh. Anboin,^ i. pp. 177, 178. 
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cacljw, is American ; that used at Ambo 3 ma means Portugal 
fruit, that of Macassar was taken from the resemblance of 
the fruit to that of the jamhosa, Eiimphius says that the 
species was not widely (liffused in the islands. Garcia ah 
Orto did not find it at Goa in 1550, hut Acosta after- 
wards saw it at Couehm, and the Portuguese propagated 
it in India and the Malay' Archipelago. According to 
Blume and Miquel, the species is only cultivated in Java 
Eheede, it is true, says it is abundant {provenit %bique) 
on the coast of Malabar, but he only quotes one name 
which seems to be Indian, kapa mava , all the others 
are derived from the American name Piddington gives 
no Sanskrit name. Lastly, Anglo-Indian colonists, after 
some hesitation as to its origin, now admit the importation 
of the sjiedes from Ameiica at an early period. They 
add that it has become naturalized in the forests of 
British India ^ 

It IS yet more doubtful that the tree is indigenous 
in Africa, indeed it is easy to disprove the assertion. 
Loureiro ^ had seen the species on the east coast of this 
continent, hut he supposed it to have been of American 
origin. Thonning had not seen it in Guinea, nor Blown 
in Congo.® It is true that specimens from the last-named 
country and from the islands in the Gulf of Guinea were 
sent to the herbarium at Kew, but Oliver says it is cul- 
tivated there.^ A tree which occupies such a large area 
in America, and which has become naturalized m several 
districts of India within the last two centuries, would 
exist over a great extent of tropical Africa if it were mdi- 
genous in that quarter of the globe. 

Mango — Mangifera mtdica, Linnaeus. 

Belonging to the same order as the Cashew, this tree 
nevertheless produces a true fruit, something the colour 
of the apricot.® 

It is impossible to doubt that it is a native of the 
south of Asia or of the Malay Archipelago, when we see 

^ Beddoae, Mora Sylvaiiea, t, 163 ; Hooker, M. B) it Ind», ii p 20. 

* Loureiro, M. Cochin., p. 304, ® Brown, Congo, pp 12, 49. 

* OliTor, Bl of Trop. Afr,, i. p 443 

* See plaiie 4510 of tke Botamcai Miiqazme, 
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tlie niultitucle! of xarieties cultivated in these countries, 
the minibet of ancient common names, in particular a | 
Sanskrit name,^ its abundance in the gardens of Bengal, ^ 
of the Dekian Pennisnla, and of Ceylon, even in 
Eheede’s tune. Its cultivation was less difiused in the 
direetiom of China, for Lonreiro only mentions its 
existence ±ti Cochin-China According to Eumphius,^ 
it had heen introduced into certain islands of the 
Asiatic Areldpelago within the memory of living men 
Forster does not mention it in his work on the fruits of 
the Pacific Islands at the time of Cook’s expedition 
The name common in the Philippine Isles, mangn,^ 
shows a foreign origin, for it is the Malay and Spanish 
name, Tho common name in Ceylon is muhe, akin to 
the Sanskrit amm, whence the Persian and Arab 
the modern Indian names, and perhaps the Malay, 
mangl'a, manga, manjpelaan, indicated by Eumphius, 
Theie are, however, other names used in the Stmda 
Islands, in the Moluccas, and in Cochin-China The 
variety of these names argues an ancient introduction 
into the East Indian Ai'chipelago, in spite of the opinion 
of Rumpiiiis. 

The jMamgifera which this author had seen wild in 
Java, and Mcmgifera sylvatica which Eoxbtirgh had 
discovered at Siihet, are other species; but the true 
mango is indicated by modern authors as wild in the 
forests of Ceylon, the regions at the base of the Himalayas, 
especially towards the east, in Arracan, Pegu, and the 
Andaman Isles.® Miquel does not mention it as wild 
in any of the islands of the Malay Aichipelago In 
spite of its growing in Ceylon, and the indications, less 
positive certainly, of Sir Joseph Hooker in the Flom oj 
British the species is probably rare or only 

naturalized in the Indian Peninsula The size of the 
stone is too groat to allow of its bemg transported by 


^ Roxburgh, Flo^a Indtca, edit. 2, rol ii. p, 435 5 PiddiugtoB, IndeffM 
® Rumplims, Amhoin , 1 p. 95, 

® Blanco, 1^. M^p , p 181. Rnmphitis ; Foirslcal, p. cTii. 

^ Thwaites, Enum. Flani Ceyl ,p. ^5, Brandis, F&mst Mora, p. X2S 
HcokeijK.Rrit. IiidS,,u,p. 13, KTirz, Forest Flora Brit Rwrmah, j.p S04. 
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birds, but the frequency of its cultivation causes a 
dispersion by mans agency. If the mango is only 
naturalized in the west of British India, this must have 
occurred at a remote epoch, as the existence of a San- 
skrit name shows On" the other hand, the peoples of 
Western Asia must have known it late, since they did 
not transport the species into Egypt or elsewhere towards 
the west. 

It IS cultivated at the present day in tropical Africa, 
and even in Mauritius and the Seychelles, -where it has 
become to some extent naturalized in the woods ^ 

In the new world it was first introduced mto Brazil, 
for the seeds were brought thence to Barbados in the 
middle of the last century.^ A French vessel was 
cariying some young trees from Bourbon to Saint 
Domingo in 1782, when it was taken by the English, 
who took them to Jamaica, where they succeeded won- 
derfully When the coffee plantations were abandoned, 
at the time of the emancipation of the slaves, the mango, 
wose stones the negroes scattered everywhere, formed 
jforests in every part of the islands, and these are now 
n’-alued both for their shade and as a form of food.l' It 
was not cultivated in Cayenne in the time of Aublet, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but now there are 
mangoes of the finest kind in this colony They are 
grafted, and it is observed that their stones produce better 
fruit than that of the original stock ^ 

Tahiti Apple — Spandius dulcis, Forster. 

This tree belongs to the family of the Anmardimece 
and is indigenous in the Society, Friendly, and Fiji 
Islands ^ The natives consumed quantities of the fruit 
at the time of Cookes voyage. It is like a large plum, of 

* Oliver, Mora of Trop,Afr ,i p. 442 j Baker, M. of Mmr, and Seych , 
p. 63. 

® Hnghes, Barbados, p. 177. 

® llacfadyen, FI o/ Jam ,p. 221 ; Sir J. Hooker, Speech at the Royal 
Institute, 

^ Sagot, Jour de la Soc, Centr, ^Agnc, de France, 1872. 

* Forster, Be Planiis Escntentis Insulariim Oceam Austrahs, p. 33 5 
SeemaoD, Flora VitiemiS) p. 61 5 Kadaud, Enum, des Plantes de Ta%t%, 
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the colour of an apple, and contains a stone covered with 
long hooked bristles.^ The flavour, according to travel- 
lers, is excellent It is not among the fruits most widely 
difiused in tropical colonies It is, however, cultivated 
in Mauritius and Bourbon, under the primitive Polynesian 
name evi or lievi? and in the West Indies It was in- 
troduced into Jamaica in 1782, and thence into Saint 
Domingo. Its absence in many of the hot countries of 
Asia and Africa is probably owing to the fact that the 
species was discovered, only a century ago, in small 
islands which have no communications with other 
countries. 

Strawberry — Fmgaria vesca, Linnaeus 
Our common strawberry is one of the most widely 
diffused plants, partly owing to the small size of its seeds, 
which birds, attracted by the fleshy part on which they 
are found, carry to great distances 

It grows wild in Europe, from Lapland and the 
Shetland Isles ^ to the mountain ranges in the south ; 
in Madeira, Spain, Sicily, and m Greece.^ It is also 
found m Asia, from Armenia and the north of Syria ® to 
Dahuna. The strawberries of the Himalayas and of 
Japan,® which several authors have attributed to this 
species, do not perhaps belong to it,*^ and this makes me 
doubt the assertion of a missionary ® that it is found in 
China. It is wild in Iceland,® in the north-east of the 
United States,^® round Fort Cumberland, and on the 
north-west coast, perhaps even in the Sierra-Nevada of 

^ There is a good coloiired lUustration m Tussao’s jPZ. des AnhUeSt 
m pi 28 

® Boyer, lEortiis MauntianuSf p. 81. 

* H. C Watson, Compendium Cyhele Bnt , i p 160 ; Fries, Summa 
Teg* Bcand , p 44 

* Lowe, ifaTi, M, of Madeira, p. 246 ; Wiilkomm and Lange, Prodr, 
FI Mi&p , m, p. 224; Moiis, FI. Sardoa, lu p. 17 

® Boissier, FI Orient. ® Ledeboar, FI. 'Boss., ii, p 64. 

® Gay, Hooker, FI. Bnt. Ind,, n. p. 344; Franchet and Samfaer, 
Fnum. PI. Japan., i. p. 129. 

* Pemy, Fropag. de la Foi, quoted in Decaisne's Jarim Fruitier du 
Mus , p 27. Gay does not give China. 

^ Bahmgton, Jmm. of Lmnoean Somty, ii. p. 303 ; X Gay. 

^ Asa Gray, Botanp of the Northern States, edit. 1868, p. 156. 

u gjj. w. Hooker, Bor. Amer,, i. p, 184. 
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California-^ Thus its area extends round the north pole, 
except in Eastern Siberia and the basin of the river 
Amur, since the species is not mentioned by Maximowicz 
in his PrimiticB FIovcb Amurensis In America its area 
IS extended along the highlands of Mexico ; for Fragana 
mexieana, cultivated in the Jardtn des Plantes, and 
examined by Gay, is F, vesca It also grows round 
Quito, according to the same botanist, who is an authority 
on this question ^ 

The Greeks and Eomans did not cultivate the straw- 
berry. Its cultivation was probably introduced m the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century Champier, in the six- 
teenth century, speaks of it as a novelty in the north 
of Fiance,^ but it already existed in the south, and in 
England ^ 

Transported into gardens in the colonies, the straw- 
berry has become natuialized in a few cool localities far 
from dwellings This is the case in Jamaica,^ in Mauritius,^ 
and in Bourbon, where some plants had been placed by 
Commerson on the table-land known as the Kaffirs’ 
Plain. Bory Saint-Vmcent relates that in 1801 he 
found distncts quite red with strawberries, and that it 
was impossible to cross them without staining the feet 
red with the juice, mixed with volcanic dusi*^ It is 
probable that similar cases of naturalization may be seen 
in Tasmania and New Zealand. 

The genus Fragana has been studied with more care 
than many others, by Duchesne (fils), the Comte de 
Lambertye, Jacques Gay, and especially by Madame Eliza 
Yilmorin, whose faculty of observation was worthy of 
the name she bore A summary of their works, with 
excellent coloured plates, is published in the Jardin 

* A. Gray, Bot Calif, i p. 1^6 

* J Gay, in Decaisae, Jardiii Fruitier du Museum, Fraisier, p 30 

® Le Grand d^Aussy, Mist.de la Vie Fnvie des Fian^ais, i, pp. 233 
and 3. 

* Olivier de Serres, Theatre d^Agrtc , p. 611 ; Gerard, from Phillips, 
Pomanitw Bnfanmcum, p 334 

* Pnrdie, m Hooker’s London Journal of Botany^ 1844, p. 615. 

* Bo^er, Moitus Maurittanus^ p 121. 

* Bory Samt-Tmeent* Gomptes Bsndus de VAcad des. Be, Mat, 1836, 

li p« 103- 
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Fmitier du Museum by Decaisne. These authors have 
overcome gTeat difficulties in distinguishing the varieties 
and hybrids which are multiplied in gardens fiom the 
true species, and m defining these by well-marked charac- 
ters. Some strawberries whose fruit is poor have been 
abandoned, and the finest are the result of the crossing 
of the species of Virginia and Chili, of which I am about 
to speak 

Virginian Strawberry — Fmgaria virginiana, Ehrarht. 

The scarlet strawberry of French gardens. This 
species, indigenous in Canada and in the ea>stern States 
of America, and of which one variety extends west as 
far as the Rocky Mountains, perhaps even to Oregon,^ 
was introduced into English gardens m 1629^ It was 
much cultivated in France m the last century, but its 
hybrids with other species are now more esteemed. 

Chili Strawberry — Fmgarta Ckiloensis^ Duchesne. 

A species common in Southern Chili, at Conception, 
Valdivia, and Chiloe ® and often cultivated m that country 
It was brought to France by Frezier m the year 1715. 
Cultivated in the Museum of Natural History m France, 
it spread to England and elsewhere. The large size of 
the berry and its excellent flavour have produced by 
different crossings, especially with F lirginiana. the 
highly prized varieties Ananas, Victoria, Trollope, 
Ruhis, etc. 

Bird-Cherry — Prunus avinm, Linnaeus; Busskirsch- 
hawm in German. 

I use the word cherry because it is customary, and 
has no inconvenience when speaking of cultivated species 
or varieties, but the study of allied wild species confirms 
the opinion of Linnaeus, that the cherries do not form 
a separate genus fi'om the plums. 

All the varieties of the cultivated cherry belong to 
two species, which are found wild. 1 Prunm avinm, 
Linnaeus, tail, with no suckers from the roots, leaves 

' Asa Gray, Mmwil of Botmy of the Northern States, edit 1868, 
p. 155 , Botany of California, i. p. 177. 

* Phillips, Fomar. Bnt, p, SS5. 

* Cl. Gay, Hist ChtU, Botamea, ii. p. 605. 
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downy on the under side, the fruit sweet; 2 Prmiiis 
cemsus, Linnaeus, shorter, with suckers from the roots, 
leaves glabrous, and fruit more or less sour or bitter 

The first of these species, from which the white 
and black cherries are developed, is wild m Asia; in 
the forest of Ghilan (north of Persia), in the Russian 
provinces to the south of the Caucasus and in Armenia , ^ 
m Europe in the south of Russia proper, and generally 
from the south of Sweden to the mountainous parts of 
Greece, Italy and Spain ^ It even exists in Algeria ® 

As we leave the distiict to the south of the Caspian 
and Black Seas, the bird-cherry becomes less common, 
less natural, and determined more perhaps by the birds 
which seek its fruit and carry the seeds from place to 
plaee.^ It cannot be doubted that it was thus naturalized, 
from cultivation, in the north of India,® m many of the 
plains of the south of Europe, in Madeira,® and here and 
there in the United States;’ but it is probable that in 
the greater part of Europe this took place in prehistoric 
tunes, seeing that the agency of birds was employed 
before the first migrations dt nations, perhaps before 
there were men in Europe. Its area must have extended 
in this region as the glaciers diminished 

The common names in ancient languages have been 
the subject of a learned article by Adolphe Pictet,® but 
nothing relative to the origin of the species can be 
deduced from them ; and besides, the difierent species and 
varieties have often been confused m popular nomencla- 
ture. It is far more important to know whether archae- 
ology can tell us anything about the presence of the 
bird-cherry m Europe in prehistoric times, 

* Ledebonr, FI, Ross , ii p 6 ; Boissier, FI Onent , ii, p 649. 

® LedeboTir. Fries, Simima Scand , p. 46 , Nyman, Conspec. FL 

Fur,, p. 213 , Boissier, ihid. ; Willkomm and Lange, Prodr FI, E%sp,, 
ni. p 245, 

* Mnnby, Catal Alger , edit 2, p 8. 

* As the cbemes ripen after the season when birds migrate, they 
disperse the stones chiefly in the neighbourhood of the plantations. 

* Sir J Hookei, FI, of Brit India, 

® Lowe, Manual of Madeira, p. 235. 

Darlington, FI, Cestnea, edit 3, p ^F3, 

* Ad. Pictet, Ortgtnes Indo-Furop , eit, 2, rol. i p. 281, 
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Heer gives an illnstration of the stones of Pmnns 
avimn, in his paper on the lake-dwellings of Western 
Switzerland ^ From what he was kind enough to write 
to me, April 14?, 1881, these stones were found in the 
peat formed above the ancient deposits of the age of 
stone De MortiUet ^ found similar cherry-stones m the 
lake-dwellings of Bourget belonging to an epoch not 
very remote, more recent than the stone age. Dr. Gross 
sent me some from the locality, also comparatively recent, 
of Gorcelette on Lake Neuehatel, and Strobel and Pigorini 
discovered some in the terramare ” of Parma ® All these 
are settlements posterior to the stone age, and perhaps 
belonging to historic time. If no more ancient stones of 
this species are found in Europe, it will seem probable 
that naturalization took place after the Aryan migrations* 

Sour Cherry — Prunus eemsiis^ Linnaeus ; CeiUBus vul- 
garis, Miller , Baumiveischd, Sauerhirschm^ in Geiman. 

The Montmoremy and griotte cheiries, and several 
othei kinds known to horticultmists, are derived from 
this species.^ 

Hohenacker ® saw Prunus cerasus at Lenkoran, near 
the Caspian Sea, and Koch® in the forests of Asia 
Minor, that is to say, in the north-east of that country, 
as that was the region in which he travelled. Ancient 
authors found it at Elisabethpol and Erivan, accordmg 
to Ledebour.*^ Grisebach® indicates it on Mount Olympus 
of Bithynia, and adds that it is neaily wild on the plains 
of Macedonia The true and really ancient habitation 
seems to extend from the Caspian Sea to the environs 
of Constantinople ; but in this very region Primim avium 
is more common. Indeed, Boissier and Tchihatcheff 
do not appear to have seen P. eerasus even in the 


Heer, JPfianzen der Pfahlhauien, p. 24, figs 17, 18, and p. 28. 

* In Pernn, Ehides P^ihist sur la 8aioie, p. 22. 

* Atte Soc. ItaL Sc Mat, toI ti. 

* For tile numerona varieties winch have common xiamea in France, 
varying with the different provmcea, see Buhamel, Tratte desArhrm, edit* 
2, vbl. V., m which are good coloured illustrationa. 

® Hobenacker, Talysch , p. 128. 

® Kocb, Dendrologte, i p, 110, ^ hedehonr, M» Boss,, h. p, 0, 

^ Grisebaoh, 8jgw%l M* Bimd*, p. 86, 
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Pontus, though thej" received or brought back several 
specimens of P. avium} 

In the north of India, P eerasiw exists only as a 
cultivated plant® The Chinese do not appear to have 
been acquainted vdth our two kinds of cherry. Hence 
it may be assumed that it was not very early introduced 
into India, and the absence of a Sanskrit name confirms 
this. We have seen that, according to Grisebach, P. 
cerasiis is nearly wild in Macecloma It was said to 
be wild in the Crimea, but Steven ^ only saw it cultivate4^^ 
and Eehniann^ gives only the allied species, P. chamm- 
cerasus, Jacquin, as wild m the south of Eussia I very 
much doubt its wild chaiacter in any locality north of 
the Caucasus Even in Greece, where Fi-aas said he saw 
this tree wild, Heldreieh only knows it as a cultivated 
species^ In Dalmatia,® a particular variety or allied 
species, P Jlaiasca, is found really wild; it is used 
in making Maiaschino wine. P. cerasus is wild in 
mountainous parts of Italy’ and in the centre of France,® 
hut farther to the west and north, and in Spain, the 
species is only found cultivated, and naturalized here 
and there as a bush P cerasus, more than the bird- 
cherry, evidently presents itself in Europe, as a foreign 
tree not completely naturalized. 

None of the often-quoted passages® in Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and other ancient authors appear to apply to 
P. cemsusP The most important, that of Theophrastus, 
belongs to Prunus avium, because of the height of 
the tiee, a character which distinguishes it from P. 
cerasus, Eerasos being the name for the bird-cheriy 

* Boissier, jPZ OnentiU, p. 049, TchibsLtcheS, Aste Mineure, Bot, v, 
198. 

® Sir J. Hooker, FI of Bnt India, n. p. 313 

® Steren, Verzeuhnm Balhinbelmj etc , p 147. 

■* ILelimanB, TeihandL Nat Ter. Biunn, x. 1871. 

* iTeldreicli, 2^utzpfi Griech , p 69 , Ifanzen d^AttiscJi Mene , p 477 

* Tivmni, FI JDalmat , lii. p 258 ^ Bercolom, FI ItaL, v p. 131. 

® Lecoc and Lamotte, Caial du Plat Vent de la France, p 148. 

* TEeopkrastes, Si$t PL, hb 3, c 13 ; Fhny,lib. 15, c. 25, and others 
quoted in Lenz, Bot der Alien Gr and Bom., p 710. 

Part (A the descnption of Theophrastus shows a confusion with 

tre^. He sajs, for instance, that the nnt is soft. 
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in Theophrastus, as now herasaia among the modem 
Greeks, I notice a linguistic proof of the antiquity of 
P. cerasus. The Albanians, descendants of the Pelas- 
gians, call the latter vyssine, an ancient name which 
reappears in the German Weehsel, and the Itahan visciolo ^ 
As the Albanians have also the name kemsie for P. 
avium, it is probable that their ancestors very clearly 
distinguished the two species by different names, perhaps 
before the arrival of the Hellenes in Greece. 

Another indication of antiquity may be seen in Virgil 
(Geor, ii. 17)— 

* 

“ Pxillnlat ab radice aliis densissima silva 
Ut cerasis nlmisqae ” — 

which applies to P. cerasus, not to P, atium. 

Two paintings of the cherry tree were found at ' 
Pompeii, but it seems that it cannot be discovered to 
which of the two species they should be attributed.^ 
Comes calls them Primus cerasus. 

Any archseological discovery would be more con- 
vincing. The stones of the two species present a differ- 
ence in the furrow or gioove, which has not escaped the 
observation of Heer and Sordelli. Unfortunately, only 
one stone of P cerasus has been found in the pre- 
historic settlements of Italy and Switzerland, and what 
is more, it is not quite ceitain from what stratum it 
was taken. It appears that it was a non-archmological 
stratum.® 

From all these data, somewhat contradictory and 
sufficiently vague, I am inclined to admit that P^mnus 
cerasus was known and already becoming naturalized 
at the beginning of Greek civilization, and a httle later 
in Italy before the epoch when LueuUus brought a 
cherry tree from Asia Minor. Pages might be tran- 
scribed from authors, even modem ones, who attribute, 
after Pliny, the introduction of the cherry into Italy to 

^ Ad. Pictet quotes forms of tlie same name in Persian, Ttirkisli, and 
Russian, and derives from the same source the French word guigne, now 
used for certam varieties of the cherry. 

® Schouw, IHfi Erdetp. 44; Comes, HI, de?ZaPm%fe,eto-,in4to, p. 56. 

* Sordelli, Pmnte deUa torhura d% p. 40. 
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tills rich Roman, in the year 65 B o. Since this error is 
perpetuated by its incessant repetition in classical schools, 
it must once more be said that cheny trees (at least the 
bird-cherry) existed in Italy before Lucullus, and that 
the famous gourmet did not need to go far to seek the 
species with sour or bitter fruit. I have no doubt that 
he pleased the Romans with a good variety cultivated 
in the Pontus, and that cultivators hastened to propagate 
it by grafting, but LucuUus’ share in the matter was 
confined to tms 

From what is now known of Kerasunt and the 
ancient names of the cherry tree, I venture to maintain, 
contrary to the received opmion, that it was a variety 
of the bird-cherry of which the fleshy fruit is of a sweet 
flavour I am mclined to thmk so because Kemsos in 
Theophrastus is the name of Prunus avium, which is 
far the commoner of the two in Asia Minor. The town 
of Kerasimt took its name from the tree, and it is 
probable that the abundance of Pninus avium in the 
neighbouring woods had induced the inhabitants to seek 
the trees which yielded the best fruits in order to plant 
them in their gardens. Certainly, if Lucullus brought 
fine white-heart cherries to Rome, his countrymen who 
only knew the little wild cherry may well have said. 
It is a fruit which we have not.” Pliny affirms nothing 
more. 

I must not conclude without suggesting a hypothesis 
about the two kinds of cherry. They diflfer but little in 
character, and, what is very rare, their two ancient 
habitations, which are most dearly proved, are similar 
(from the Caspian Sea to Western Anatoha). The two 
species have spread towards the West, hut unequally. 
That which is commonest in its original home and the 
stronger of the two (P avimn) has extended further and 
at an earlier epoch, and has become better naturalized. 
P. cerasm is, therefore, perhaps derived from the 
other in prehistoric times I come thus, by a different 
road, to an idea suggested by Caruel,^ only, instead 
of saying that it would perhaps be better to unite them 

^ Cajmel, FUra Toscana, p 48. 
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now in one species, I consider item actually distinct, and 
content myself with supposing a descent, which for the 
rest it would not be easy to prove. 

Cultivated Plums 

Pliny ^ speaks of the immense quantity of plums 
known in his time: ingens tiirha prunomm Horti- 
culturists now number more than three himdred. Some 
botanists have tried to attribute these to distinct wild 
species, but they have not always agreed, and judging from 
the specific names especially they seem to have had very 
different ideas. This diveisity is on two heads, first as 
to the descent of a given cultivated variety, and secondly 
as to the distmction of the wild forms into species or 
varieties. 

I do not pretend to classify the innumerable culti- 
vated forms, and I tlnnk that labour useless when dealing 
with the question of geographical origm, for the differ- 
ences lie prmcipally in the shape, size, colour, and taste 
of the fruit, in characters, that is to say, vrhich it has 
been the interest of horticulturists to cultivate when 
they occur, and even to create as far as it was in their 
power to do so. It is better to insist upon the distmction 
of the forms observed in a wild state, especially upon 
those from which man derives no advantage, and which 
have probably lemained as they were before the existence 
of gardens. 

Xt is probably only for about thirty years that 
botanists have given really comparative characters for 
the three species or varieties which exist in nature.^ 
They may be summed up as follows : — 

Frunus domestica, Linnseus. Tree or tall shrub, with- 
out thorns ; young branches glabrous ; flowers appearing 
with the leaves, their peduncles usually downy; fruit 
pendulous, ovoid and of a sweet flavour, 

Prumis imititki, Linnseus. Tree or tail shrub, with- 
out thorns; young shoots covered with a velvet down; 
flowers appearing with the leaves, with peduncles covered 

1 15,c,13 

* Eocb, Syn. M 0m»., edit. 2, p. 2 S 85 Oosson md Germain, Ihrs 
des VjiViiG/is ds Pans, 1 . p. 165. 
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-vvith a fine down, or glabrous ; fruit pendulous, round or 
slightly elliptical, of a sweet flavour. 

Primus spinosa, Linnseus A thorny shrub, with 
branches spreading out at right angles, young shoots 
downy; flowers appearing before the leaves; pedicles 
glabrous, fruit upiight, round, and very sour. 

This third form, so common in our hedges (sloe or 
blackthorn), is very difierent jfrom the other two There- 
fore, unless we interpret by hypothesis what may have 
happened before all observation, it seems to me im- 
possible to consider the three forms as constituting one 
and the same species, unless we can show transitions 
from one to the other in those organs which have not 
been modified by cultivation, and hitherto this has not 
been done At most the fusion of the two first categories 
can be admitted The two forms with naturally sweet 
fruit occur m few countries These must have tempted 
cultivators more than Pruniw spinosa, whose fruit 
is so sour It is, therefore, in these that we must seek 
to find the originals of cultivated plums. For greater 
clearness I shall speak of them as two species.^ 

Common IBlumr^Prunus domestka, Linnseus; Zwet-^ 
chen in German. 

Several botanists^ have found this variety wild 
throughout Anatolia, the region to the south of the 
Caucasus and Northern Persia, in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Elbruz, for example. 

I know of no proof for the localities of Kashmir, the 
country of the Kirghis and of China, which are men- 
tioned in some floras. The species is often doubtful, and 
it is probably rather Prunus %nsititia; in other cases 
it is iiB true and ancient wild character which is un- 
certain, for the stones have evidently been dispersed from 
cultivation. Its area does not appear to extend as far as 
Lebanon, although the plums cultivated at Damascus 
(damascenes, or damsons) have a reputation which dates 

^ Hudson, M. Anglic,^ 1778, p. 212, mutes them xmder the name 
iVatiw communis* 

* Ledehour, Wh Ross., n p 5; Boissier, H Onenf , ii p 652; H- HOch, 
i. p, 94 ; Boissier and Bulise, Aufzahl ^amcattcaaieiih, p. 80, 
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from the days of Pliny. It is supposed that this was the 
species referred to by Dioscondes^ under the name of 
Syrimi coccumelea, giuwing at Damascus. Karl Koch 
relates that the merchants trading on the borders of 
China told him that the species was common m the 
forests of the western pai^t of the empire It is true that 
the Chinese have cultivated different kinds of plums 
from time immemorial, but we do not know them well 
enough to judge of them, and we cannot be sure that 
they are indigenous As none of our kinds of plum has 
been found wild m Japan or in the basin of the river 
Amur, it is very probable that the species seen in China 
are different to ours. This appears also to be the result 
of Bretschneider’s statements 

It is very doubtful if Prunus domesiica is in- 
digenous in Europe In the south, where it is given, it 
grows chiefly in hedges, near dwellings, with ail the 
appearance ot‘ a tree scarcely natmalized, and maintained 
here and there by the constant bringing of stones from 
plantations Authois who have seen the species in the 
East do not hesitate to say that it is ‘‘ subspontaneous.” 
Fraas® affirms that it is not wild in Greece, and this is 
confirmed as far as Attica is concerned by Heldreich."^ 
Steven® says the same for the Ciimea If this is the 
case near Asia Minor, it must be the more readily 
admitted for the rest of Europe 

La spite of the abundance of plums cultivated formerly 
by the Eomans, no kmd is found represented in the 
frescoes at Pompeu.® Neither has Prunus domestim 
been found among the remains of the lake-dwellings of 
Italy, Switzerland, and Savoy, where, however, stones 
of Prunus insiMm and spinosa have been discovered. 
From these facts, and the small number of words at- 
tributable to this species in Greek authors, it may be 

* Dioscoridea, p. 174 

* Bretsclmeider, On the Study, etc., p. 10, 

* Fraas, Syn FI, Claes , p. 69, 

* Heldreich, PJianzen AUischen Fhene, 

^ Steven, Ymzeiekmss Halh%naeln, i p* 172. 

* Comes, Jit Pmnte Pompe%wm^ 
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inferred that its half-wild or half-naturalized state dates 
in Europe from two thousand years at most. 

Prunes and damsons are ranked with this species. 

Bullaee — Prunus insititia, Linnaeus;^ Pjlauenhaum 
and Maferschlehen in German. 

This kind of plum, grows wild in the south of Europe ^ 
It has also been found in Cilicia, Armenia, to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in the province of Talysch near the 
Caspian Sea.® It is especially in Turkey in Europe and 
to the south of the Caucasus that it appears to be truly 
wild. In Italy and in Spam it is perhaps less so, 
although trustworthy authors who have seen the plant 
growmg have no doubt about it In the localities 
named north of the Alps, even as far as Denmark, it is 
probably naturahzed from cultivation. The species is 
commonly found in hedges not far from dwellings, and 
apparently not truly wild 

AU this agrees with archaeological and historical data 
The ancient Greeks distinguished the Coccumelea of their 
country from those of Syria,^ whence it is inferred that 
the former were Poninm insititia. This seems the more 
likely that the modem Greeks call it coromdeta.^ The 
Albanians say corombile,^ which has led some people to 
suppose an ancient Pelasgian origin. For the rest, we 
must not insist upon the common names of the plum 
which each nation may have given to one or another 
species, perhaps also to some cultivated variety, without 
any rule. The names which have been much commented 
upon in learned works generally, appear to me to applj^ 
to any plum or plum tree without having any very 
defined meaning. 

No stones of P. insititia have yet been found in 

^ Xmihtm = foreign. A cimons name, since ererj ptot is foreign to 
all countries but its own. 

® Willkomm and Lange, Frodr. FI Hisjf , in. p. 244 j Bertoloni, FI Jtal , 
Y. p 135; Grisebacb, SpiceZ FI Fwmel,p.85| Heidi eicb, Gneeh , 

p 68 

® Boissi^, FI. Onenf , ii p 651 ; Ledebonr, M. Ross , ii. p. 5 ; Hoben- 
acker, PI. Talysch, p 128. 

* Bioscondes, p. 173 ; Fraas, FI. Cla'is , p. 69. 

* Heldreich, JtXutzpJlansm Gneckmlands, p 68 ♦ Ibid. 
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the ierra-mare of Italy, but Heer has described and 
given illustrations of some which were found in the lake- 
dwellings of Robenhausen ^ The species does not seem 
to be now indigenous in this part of Switzerland, but we 
must not forget that, as we saw in the history of flax, the 
lake-dwellers of the canton of Zurich, in the age of stone, 
had communications with Italy. These ancient Swiss 
were not hard to please in the matter of food, for they 
also gathered the berries of the blackthorn, which are, as 
we thmk, uneatable. It is probable that they ate them 
cooked 

^ Apricot — Prunus amieniaca, Linnseus; Armenica 

vydgaris^ Lamarck 

The Greeks and Romans received the apricot about 
the beginning of the Christian era Unknown in the 
time of Theophrastus, Dioseoiides\ mentions it under 
the name of mailon amneniaco^ He says that the 
Latins called it pmikokion It is, in fact, one of the 
fruits mentioned briefly by Pliny,® under the name of 
prcBCOcium, so called from the precocity of the species.^ 
Its Armenian origin is indicated by the Greek name, 
hut this name might mean only that the species was 

, cultivated in Armenia - Modern botanists have long had 
good reason to believe that the species is wild in that 
country. Pallas, Guldenstadt, and Hohenacker say they 
found it in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus Mountains, 
on the north, on the banks of the Terek, and to the south 
between the Caspian and Black Seas,® Boissier ® admits 
aU these localities, but without sajring anything about 
the wild character of the species He saw a specimen 
gathered by Hohenacker, near EhsabethpoL On the 


* Heer, PflanisenderPfaMl}ai!^7ii p. 27, fig. Ifi, c. 

® Dioscondes, lib. 1, c 165 ® Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 12- 

* Tbe Latin name bas passed into modem Greek (prtjfeollia). The 
Spamsb and Frencli names, etc {albancoque, ahncot), seem to be deriTcd 
fiom arho7 pmcox, or prcecociwm, while the old French word armegnej 
and the Italian armmdlif etc , come from mailon aTmeniacm See further 
details about the names of the species m my QSographiB Botamiue 

Eaisionneef p. 880, 

* Ledebonr, M. Moss*, ii. p. 8. 

® Boissier, PL Orient^ iL p. 602. 
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other hand, Tchihatcheff ^ who has crossed Anatolia and 
Armenia several times, does not seem to have seen the 
wild apricot; and what is stdl more significant, Karl 
Koch, who travelled through the region to the south of 
the Caucasus, in order to observe facts of this nature, 
expresses himself as follows ^ “Native country unknown. 
At least, during my long sojourn m Armenia, I nowhere 
found the apricot wild, and I have rarely seen it even 
cultivated 

A traveller, W J Hamilton ® said he found it wild 
near Orgou and Outch Hisar in Anatolia . but this asser- 
tion has not been verified by a botanist The supposed 
wild apncot of the luins of Baalbek, described by Eusebe 
de Salle ^ is, from wbat he says of the leaf and fruit, 
totally diffeient to the common apricot Boissier, and 
the difierent collectors who sent him plants from Syria 
and Lebanon, do not appear to have seen the species. 
Spach ^ asserts that it is indigenous in Persia, but he gives 
no proof. Boissier and Buhse ^ do not mention it in their 
list of the plants of Transcaucasia and Persia. It is use- 
less to seek its origin in Africa. The apricots which 
Reynier says he saw, “ almost wild,^’ in tipper Egypt 
must have sprung from stones grown in cultivated 
ground, as is seen in Algeria.® Schweinfurth and 
Ascherson,® in their catalogue of the plants of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, only mention the species as cultivated. Besides, 
if it had existed formerly in the north of Africa it would 
have been early known to the Hebrews and the Romans. 
Now there is no Hebrew name, and Pliny says its intro- 
duction at Rome took place thiity years before he wrote. 

Carrying our researches eastward, we find that Anglo- 


* TcliiliatchefP, Aste Minmite, BofaniquBf voL i. 

® Koch, i p 87. 

® Nouv Ayin des VoyaqeSf Feb, 1839, p 176, 

* E de Salle, Foj/a^e,! p 1^. 

* Spach, Hist des Veg^t JPhan^n, i p. 389. 

® Boissier and Buhse, Au/zahlunff, etc , m 4to, 1860. 

Beynier, jSconomie des £gyptiens, p. 371. 

* Manby, Ooial Wl. d^Algir , edic 2, p. 49 

* Schweinfurth and Ascherson, Be%Uage z M, MMop fin 4to 1867, 
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' Indian botanists^ are agreed in considering that the 
apricot, which is generally cultivated m the north of 
India and in Thibet, is not wild in those regions; but 
they add that it has a tendency to become naturalized, 
'and that it is found upon the site of ruined villages. 
Messrs. Schlagintweit brought specimens from the north- 
west provinces of India, and from Thibet, which West- 
mael verified,^ but he was kind enough to write to me 
that he cannot af&rm that it was wild, since the collector’s 
label gives no information on that head. 

Roxburgh,^ who did not neglect the question of origin, 
says, speaking of the apricot, “ native of China as well 
as the west of Asia” I read in Dr. Bretsclineider s 
curious little work,^ drawn up at Pekin, the following 
passage, which seems to me to decide the question in 
favour of a Chinese origin: — “Sing^ as is well known, 
is the apricot {Primus armenidca). The character (a 
Chinese sign prmted on p 10) does not exist as indicat- 
ing a fruit, either in the Shu-Ling, or in the Shirking, 
Cikoiilij etc, but the Shan-hai-king says that several 
sings grow upon the hills (here a Chinese character). 
Besides, the name of the apricot is represented by a 
particular sign which may show that it is indigenous in 
China.” The Shan-hai-Ling is attributed to the Emperor 
Yu, who lived in 2205-219S BC Decaisne,® who was 
the first to suspect the Chmese origin of the apricot, has 
recently received from Dr Bretsclineider some specimens 
accompanied by the following note. — “l^o. 24, apricot 
wild in the mountains of Pekin, where it grows in 
abundance ; the fruit is small (an inch and a quarter in 
diameter), the skm red and yellow , the flesh salmon 
colour, sour, hut eatable. No. 25, the stone of the apricot 
cultivated round Pekin. The fruit is twice as large as 


^ Eoyle, HL of Himalaya, p. 205 ; AitcRison, CaiaL of Punjab and 
Sindhf-p»66; Sir Joseph. Hooker, of Put Ind,, n p 313, Brandxs, 
Poresf Flora of Ff, W, and Central India, 191 

® Westnaael, in BuU, Soc Sot, Belyiq , viii , p. 219. 

® Roxburgh, FI Ind., edit. 2, v. n. p 501. 

* Bretsebneider, On the Study and Yalm, etc , pp. 10, 49. 

* Beeaisne, Jai din Ffmt%er du vol. viii, art. AbrkoHm 
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that of the wild tree”^ Decaisne adds, in the letter 
he was good enough to write to me, shape and 
surface the stones are exactly like those of our small 
apricots ; they are smooth and not pitted ” The leaves 
he sent me are certauily those of the apricot. 

The apricot is not mentioned in Japan, or in the basin 
of the river Amoor,^ Perhaps the cold of the winter is 
too great. If we recollect the absence of communication 
in ancient times between China and India, and the 
assertions that the plant is indigenous in both countries, 
we are at first tempted to believe that the ancient area 
extended from the north-west of India to China. How- 
ever, if we wish to adopt this hypothesis, we must also 
admit that the culture of the apricot spread very late 
towards the West.® For no Sanskrit or Hebrew name is 
known, but only a Hindu name, zard al% and a Persian 
name, mischmisch, which has passed into Arabic.'^ How 
is it to be supposed that so excellent a fruit, and one 
which grows in abundance in Western Asia, spread so 
slowly from the north-west of India towards the Grseco- 
Roman world? ^"The Chinese knew it two or three 
1 thousand years before the Chiistian era. Changkien 

i went as far as Bactriana, a centuiy before our era, and 
he was the first to make the West known to his fellow- 
countrymen.® It was thei^ perhaps, that the apricot was 
introduced in Western Asia, and that it was cultivated 
land became naturalized here and there in the north-west 
of India, and at the foot of the Caucasus, by the scatter- 
^ing of the stones beyond the limits of the plantations. 

Almond — Amygmlv^ communis, Lmnmus; Fruni 
species, Baillon ; ^rmius Amygdalus, Hooker. 

^ Dr, Bretscbaeader confirms this in a recent work, Hotes m Botanical 
Questions, p. 3. 

® Bnmtts armemaca of Tbwaherg is P mumeof Siebold and Znccba- 
rini. The apricot is not mentioned in the Bnimeiaho, etc., of Fianchet 
and Savatier. 

* Capns {Ann* Se sixth senes, vol.xr. p 206) found it -^dld in 
Turkestan at the height of four thonsand to seren thonband feet, which 
weakens the hypothesis of a solely Chinese origin 

* Piddington,Inder , Eoxburgh, FI, Ind, , Forskal,Pi. Delile, 

M, 

* Bu^teuhneider, 0% the Study and Value, eto. 
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The almoBd grows apparently wild or half wild in 
the warm, diy regions of the Mediterranean basin and 
of western temperate Asia. As the nuts from cultivated 
trees naturalize the species very easily, we must have 
recourse to various indications to discern its ancient 
home. 

We may first discard the notion of its origin in 
Eastern Asia. Japanese floras make no mention of the 
almond That which M de Bonge saw cultivated in 
the north of China was the Persica Davidiana'^ Dr. 
Bretschneider,^ in his classical work, tells us that he has 
never seen the almond cultivated in China, and that the 
compilation entitled Pent-sao, published m the tenth or 
eleventh century of our em, describes it as a tree of the 
country of the Mahometans, which signifies the north- 
west of India, or Persia.. 

Anglo-Indian botanists^ say that the almond is culti- 
vated in the cool parts of India, but some add that it 
does not thrive, and that many almonds are brought 
from Persia*^ No Sanskrit name is known, nor even 
any in the languages derived fi'om Sanskrit Evidently 
the north-west of India is not the original home of the 
species. 

On the other hand, there are manj" localities in the 
region extending from Mesopotamia and Turkestan to 
Algeria, where excellent botanists have found the almond 
tree quite wild. Boissier ® has seen specimens gathered 
in rocky ground in Mesopotamia, Aderbijan, Turkestan, 
Kurdisten, and in the forests of the Anti-Lebanon. 
Karl Koch ® has not fotmd it wild to the south of the 
Caucasus, nor Tchihatcheff in Asia Minor. Cosson found 
natural woods of almond trees near Saida in Algeria. It 

^ Bretscimeider, Early Eyropean HesearchBS, p 149 

® Bretschneider, Study and Value, etc, p. 10; and Early Ewop, 
Eesear., p. 149 

® BrntidiB, Forest Flora; Sir J. Hooker, ofBni Ind,Hi p. 313. 

Boscklirgli, FL Ind , edit 2. vol. ii. p 500 ; Eoyle, ML iSimuL, p 204. 

* Boissier, M. Orien , in, p 641. 

* H. Koch, Deadrologie, L p. 80; TcMbatcbe^E, Aste Mineim Bota. 
nique, i p. 108, 

^ Ann* de$ Sc* ATat,, 3rd series, voL xis. p. 108, 
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is also regarded as wild on tlie coasts of Sicily and of 
Greece;^ but there, and still more in the locahties in 
which it occurs in Italy, Spain, and France, it is probable, 
and almost certain, that it springs from the casual dis- 
persal of the nuts from cultivation 

The antiquity of its existence in Western Asia is 
proved by Hebrew names for the almond tree — sehaked^ 
Inz or l%s (which recurs in the Arabic louz), and sche- 
kedim for the nut^ The Persians have another name, 
badam, but I do not know how old this is. Theophras- 
tus and Dioscorides ^ mention the almond by an entirely 
different name, amugdalai, translated by the Latins into 
amygdalus It may be inferred from this that the Greeks 
did not receive the species from the interior of Asia, but 
found it in their own country, or at least in Asia Minor. 
The almond tree is represented in several frescoes found 
at Pompeii.^ Pliny ^ doubts whether the species was 
known in Italy in Cato’s time, because it was called the 
Greek nut. It is very possible that the almond was in- 
troduced into Italy from the Greek islands Almonds 
have not been found in the terra-mare of the neigh- 
bourhood of Parma, even in the upper layers 

The late introduction of the species into Italy, and the 
absence of naturalization in Sardinia and Spain, ^ incline 
me to doubt whether it is really indigenous in the north 
of Africa and Sicily. In the latter countries it was more 
probably naturalized some centuries ago In confirma- 
tion of this hypothesis, I note that the Berber name of 
the almond, talouzet^ is evidently comieeted with the 
Arabic loiiz, that is to say with the language of the 
conquerors who came after the Eomans. In Western 
Asia, on the contrary, and even in some parts of Greece, 

^ Gussone, Synopsis Florce Stculm, i. p. 652 ; Heldreich, Kutzpjtanzm 
Grieehenlands, p 67, 

® HiUer, Hierophytonf 1 p. 215 j EosenmuUer, JSandh. Bibl, Alterthf 
ir. p. 263. 

* Theoplirastns, Eist, lib l,c. 11, 18, etc.; Bioseorides, lib. 1, c. 176 

* BchouWiBie Erde^ etc.; Comes, lU Piante nei dipinti Pomp*, p. 13 

* PHny, ffisi , lib 16, c. 22 

* Moris, Flora Sa^doa, ii. p. 5 ; WiUkomm and Lange, Prodr. MiMisp*, 
H. p. 243 

* Xhciwnmire Ftan^ais Bi^rhvre, 1844. 
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it may be regarded as indigenous from prehistoric time. 
I do not say primitive, for eveiything was preceded by 
something else. I remark finally that the difierence be- 
tween bitter and sweet almonds was known to the Greeks 
and even to the Hebrews. 

Peach — Arroygdalm persica, Linnaeus , Persiea vul- 
garw, Miller ; Prunus ijeraica, Bentham and Hooker. 

I wiU quote the article in vrhich I formerly^ attiibuted 
a Chinese origin to the peach, a contrary opinion to that 
which prevailed at the time, and which people who are 
not on a par with modem science continue to reproduce, 
I will afterwards give the facts discovered since 1855. 

‘‘ The Greeks and Romans received the peach shortly 
lifter the beginning of the Christian era The names 
persica, malum pej'skum, indicate whence they had it. 
I need not dwell upon those well-known facts.^ Several 
kinds of peach are now cultivated in the north of India,® 
but, what is remarkable, no Sanskrit name is known ; ^ 
whence we may infer that its existence and its cultivation 
"'are of no gieat antiquity in these regions ^ Roxburgh, 
who is usually careful to give the modem Indian names, 
only mentions Arab and Chinese names Piddmgton 
gives no Indian name, and Royle only Persian names 
The peach does not succeed, or requires the greatest 
^ care to ensure success, in the north-east of India ® In 
/ China, on the contrary, its cultivation dates from 
the remotest antiquity A number of superstitious 
ideas and of legends about the properties of its different 
varieties exist in that country.® These varieties are very 


* Alph. de Candolle, Giogr Bot. Rais , p 881 

* Tlieoplirasttis, E%st, iv. o. 4^ Dioscondes, lib, 1, c. 164; Plinj, 
Geneva ecbt., bk. 15, e. 13. 

® Royle, III Sim , p 204. 

* Roxburgh, FL Indj 2iid, edit., n. p. 500; Piddmgfcon, Indess; Royle, 
%btd. 

* Sir Joseph Hooker, Joum of Bot*, 1850, p. 54. 

® Bose, the head of the French trade at Canton, collected these from 
Chinese manuscripts, and Noisette (Jard. F? mt., i. p ^TO) has transcribed 
a pare of his article. The facts are of the following nature. The Chinese 
believe the oval peaches, which are very red on one side, to be a symbol 
of a long life. In consequence of this ancient behef, peaches are used 
in all ornaments in paining and sculpture, and in congratulatory pre^ 
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numerous;^ and in particular the singular variety with 
compressed or flattened fruit, ^ which appears to be further 
removed than any other from the natural state of the 
peach ; lastly, a simple name, to, is given to the common 
peach.® 

From all these facts, I am inclined to believe that the 
peach is of Chinese rather than of western Asiatic origin. 
If it had existed in Persia or Armenia from all time, the 
knowledge and cultivation of so pleasant a fruit would 
have spread earlier into Asia Minor and Greece The 
expedition of Alexander probably was the means of 
making it known to Theophrastus (332 B c ), who speaks 
of it as a Persian fiuit. Perhaps this vague idea of 
the Greeks dates from the retreat of the ten thousand 
(401 B c.) , but Xenophon does not mention the peach. 
Nor do the Hebrew writings speak of it The peach 
has no Sanskrit name, yet the peoples who spoke this 
language came into India from the north-west ; that is 
to say, from the generally received home of the species. 
On this hypothesis, how are we to account for the fact 
that neither the Greeks of the early times of Greece, nor 
the Hebrews, nor the Sanskrit-speaking peoples, who all 
radiated from the upper part of the Euphrates valley or 
communicated with it, did not cultivate the peach ? ^ On 
/ the^ other hand, it is very possible that the stones of a 
fruit tree cultivated in China from the remotest times, 
should have been carried over the mountains from the 
centre of Asia into Kashmir, Bokhara, and Persia. The 
Chinese had very early discovered this route The im- 
portation would have taken place between the epoch of 
the Sanskrit emigrations and the relations of the Persians 
with the Greeks. The cultivation of the peach, once 

Bents, etc. According to tLe work of Chin-nong-king, tke peach Fw 
prevents death If it is not eaten m time, it at least preserves the body 
from decay until the end. of the world The peach is always mentioned 
among the frxuts of immortality, with which were entertained the hopes 
of Tsinolii-Hoangj Vouty, of the Haas and other emperors who pretended 
to immortality, etc. 

^ Lmdley, T}a%s, Hort, Boc, y p 121 

® Trans Sort, Boc Land , iv p 512, tab. 

• Eoxbnxgh, SI, Indt 
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established in Persia, would have easily spread on the 
one side towards the west ; on the other, through Cabul 
towards the north of India, where it is not so very ancient. 

In confirmation of the hypothesis o£ a Chinese origin, 
it may be added that the peach was introduced into 
Cochin-China from China, ^ and that the Japanese give 
the Chinese name Tao^ to the peach. M Stanislas 
Julien was kind enough to read to me m French some 
passages of the Japanese encyclop£edia (bk. Ixxxvi p, 7), 
in which the peach tree tao is said to be a tree of 
Western conntriea, which should be understood to mean 
the interior of China as compared to the eastern coast, 
since the passage is taken from a Chinese author. The 
tax> occurs in the writmgs of Confucius in the fifth 
century before the Christian era, and even in the Ritual 
in the tenth century before Christ. Its wild nature is 
not specified in the encyclopaedia of which I have just 
spoken ; but Chinese authors pay little attention to this 
point ” 

After a few details about the common names of the 
peach in different languages, I went on to say, "The 
^absence of Sanskrit and Hebrew names remains the most 
important fact, whence we may infer an introduction 
into Western Asia from a more distant land, that is to 
^ay, from China, 

"The peach has been found wild in different parts 
of Asia , but it is always a question whether it is indige- 
nous there, or whether it sprang from the dispersion of 
stones produced by cultivated trees. The question is 
the more necessary since the stones germinate easily, and 
several of the modifications of the peach are hereditary.^ 
Apparently wild peach trees have often been found in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. Pallas ^ saw several 
on the banks of the Terek, where the inhabitants give 

^ Lotirearo, Wl. Gochin , p 386 

* K^iaopfer, Ammn , p ^^98 ; Thunberg, M Jap , p 109. Ksompfer 
and Thmiberg also give tbe name momUf but Sieboid (FI Jap , i p 29) 
attributes a somewbat similar name, mwm, to a plum tree, Fiunus 
Tmme, Sieb and Z 

* Noisette, irard JV , p ; Tram» Boc, Eort. Lond,^ iv. p. 513» 

* FaHas, M* Ros&ica, p. 13. 
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ii a name whicli he calls Persian, sckeptata ^ It fruit is 
\'elvety, sour, not very fleshy, and hardly larger than 
a walnut ; the tree smaU. Pdlas suspects that this tree 
ha.s degenerated from cultivated peaches. He adds that 
it IS found in the Crimea, to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Persia, but Marshall, Bicherstein, Meyer, and 
Hohenaeker do not give the wild peach in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caucasus. Early travellers, Gmelin, 
Guldenstadt, and Georgi, quoted by Ledebour, mentioned 
it C Koch ^ is the only modern botanist who said he 
found the peach tree in abundance in the Caucasian 
provinces Ledebour, however, prudently adds. Is it wild ^ 
The stones which Brugnihre and Olivier brought from 
Ispahan, which were sown in Paris and yielded a good 
velvety peach, were not, as Bose ® asserted, taken from 
a poach tree wild in Persia, but from one growing in 
a garden at Ispahan ^ I do not know of any proof of a 
peach tree found wild in Persia, and if travellers mention 
any it is always to be feared that these are only sown 
trees. Dr Eoyle® says that the peach grows wild in 
Hcsveral places south of the Himalayas, notably near 
Mussouri, but we have seen that its culture is not ancient 
in these regions, and neither Roxburgh nor Don’s Flora 
Napalemis mention the peach. Bunge ® only found cul- 
tivated trees in the north of China This country has 
hardly been explored, and Chinese legends seem some- 
times to indicate wild peaches. Thus the Ghou-y-ld, 
according to the author previously quoted, says, ' Who- 
soever eats of the peaches of Mount Kouoliou shall 
obtain eternal life ’ For Japan, Thunberg says, Greseit 
uUque vulgaris, prcecipm jwota Bagasaki In ormi 
Ihorlo cohtur oh degantiam fleyrum. It seems from this 
passage that the species grows both in and out of gardens, 
)>ut perhaps in the first case he only alludes to peaches 
growing in the open air and without shelter, 

* aloo IS, according to Eoyle (IZL Ezm p 204), tiie Persian 
nnmo Lir tho nectanne. 

5* UAhouTtFl Boss p 3 Seep 228, tlie subsequent opinion of Kocli. 

« Uosc, D%ct d’Agnc , ix p 481 * Tbomn, Ann , vui, p 433. 

« Boyle, III. Him., p 204. * Bunge, Enwn, Bl. Chin , p. 23, 

^ Tliunbeig, FI. Jap 199, 
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have said nothing hitherto of the distinction to 
be established between the different varieties or species 
of the peach, since most of them are cultivated in all 
countries — at least the clearly defined kinds, which may 
be considered as botanical species Thus the great dis- 
tinction between the downy and smooth-skinned fruits 
(peaches proper and nectarines), on which it is proposed 
to found two species (Persica vulgaris. Mill, and P levis, 
DO), exists in Japan ^ and in Europe, as in most of the 
intermediate countries.^ Less importance is attached 
to distinctions founded on the adherence or non-adherence 
of the skin, on the white, yellow, or red colour of the 
flesh, and on the general form of the fruit The great 
division into peaches and nectarines presents most of 
these modifications in Europe, in Western Asia, and 
probably in China It is certain that in the latter 
country the form of the fruit varies more than else- 
where , for there are as in Europe oval peaches, and also 
the peaches of which I spoke just now, which are quite 
flattened, in which the top of the stone is not even covered 
with flesh.^ The colour also varies greatly ^ In Europe 
the most distinct varieties, nectarines and peaches, 
freestones and clmgstones, existed three centuries ago, 
for J Bauhin enumerates them very clearly , ^ and before 
him Dalechamp, in 1587, also gave the principal ones** 
At that time nectarines were called Nucipersicay because 
of their resemblance in shape, size, and colour to the 
walnut It IS in the same sense that the Italians call 
them peseanoce 

" I have sought in vain for a proof that the nectarine 
existed in Italy in the time of ancient Rome PlinyJ 
who confounds in his compilation peaches, plums, the 
Laurus Persea^ and perhaps other tiees, says nothing 

^ TLtiiiberg, M, Jap , 199. 

® The accounts about China which I have consulted do not mention 
the nectarine , but as it exists in Japan, it is extremely probable that it 
does also m China 

® Noisette, Jard Fr , p. 77? Trans JSort Soo , iv p. 612, tab. 19. 

* LmdlQj, Trans* Eort8oc.,y p. 122 ® J Bauhin, JEfist, i pp 1U2,163 

* Dalechamp, EisLy i, p. 296, ^ Phny, lib. xv. cap. 12 and 13 

* Pliny, JDe Dm Gen, Malotum, hb. n cap, 14. 

Q 
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which can apply to such a fruit. Sometimes people have 
thought they I'ecognized it in the tiiberes of which he 
speaks It was a tree imported from Syria in the time 
of Augustus. There were both red and white Uiheres, 
Others (tiiberes ^ or mala of the neighbourhood of 
Verona were downy. Some graceful verses ofPetronus, 
quoted by Dalechamp/ clearly prove that the tuberes 
of the Romans in Nero’s time were a smooth-skinned 
fruit, but this might be the jujube (Zizyphus), 
Diospyros, or some Gratcegus, just as well as the smooth- 
skinned peach Each author in the time of the Renais- 
sance had his opinion on this point, or criticized that 
of the others ^ Perhaps there were two or three species 
of taheres, as Pliny says, and one of them which was 
grafted on plum trees was the nectarine (?) ^ but I doubt 
whether this question can ever be cleaied up.'^ 

“ Even admitting that the Nucipersioa was only intro- 
duced into Europe in the Middle Ages, we cannot help 
remarking that in European gardens for centuries, and 
in Japan from time unknown, there was an intermix- 
ture of all the principal kinds of peach It seems that 
its different qualities were produced everywhere from 
a pximitive species, which was probably the downy 
peach. If the two kinds had existed from the beginning, 
either they would have been in different countries, and 
their cultivation would have been established separately, 
or they would have been in the same country, and in 
this case it is probable that one kind would have been 
anciently introduced into this country and the other 
into that.” 

I laid stress, in 1855, on other considerations in support 
of the theory that the nectarine is derived from the 
common peach; but Darwin has given such a large 
number of cases in which a branch of nectarine has 

r , ^ I^atecliamp, Etst , i p 358. 

, , ® Bal^cliamp, %hid ; MattLioU, p. 132 j Csssalpnius, p. 107 j J Bauliiu, 
p. 163, etc 

® xvai cap 10. 

y ) r** X h^va not been able to discover an Italian name for a glabrotts or 
derived from ti&h&i', or tuheres, which is singular, as the 
ancient names oB frmts are usually preserved under some form or other. 
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unexpectedly appeared upon a peach tree, that it is 
useless to insist longer upon this point, and I will only 
add that the nectaiine has every appearance of an arti- 
ficial tree. Not only is it not found wild, hut it never 
becomes naturalized, and each tree lives for a shorter 
time than the common peach. It is, in fact, a weakened 
form 

“ The facility,'* I said, “ with which our peach trees are 
multiplied from seed m Ameiica, and have produced 
fleshy fruits, sometimes very fine ones, without the resource 
of grafting, inclines me to think that the species is in a 
natural state, little changed by a long cultivation or by 
hybrid fertilization. In Virginia and the neighbouring 
states there are peaches grown on trees raised from seed 
and not grafted, and their abundance is so great that 
brandy is made from them^ On some trees the fruit is 
magnificent^ At Juan Fernandez, says Bertero,® the 
peach tree is so abundant that it is impossible to form 
an idea of the quantity of fruit which is gathered , it is 
usually very good, although the trees have reverted to a 
wild condition From these instances it would not be 
surprising if the wild peaches with indifferent fruit found 
in Western Asia were simply naturalized trees in a climate 
not wholly favourable, and that the species was of Chinese 
origin, where its cultivation seems most ancient ” 

Dr. Bretschneider,^ who at Pekin has access to all the 
resources of Chinese literature, merely says, after reading 
the above passages, Tao is the peach tree. De Candolle 
thinks that China is the native country of the peach 
He may be right.” 

The antiquity of the existence of the species and its 
wild nature in Western Asia have become more doubtful 
since 1855. Anglo-Indian botanists speak of the peach 
solely as a cultivated tree,® or as cultivated and becoming 
naturalized and apparently wild in the north-west of 
India® Boissier"^ mentions specimens gathered in Ghilan 

^ Braddiok, Tram JSoit. Soc, Lond , ii. p. 205. * Ibid*, pi. 13. 

® Bertero, Annales 8c. Nat , xxi p 350 

^ Bretscbneider, On the Study and Value, etc , p, 10* 

* Sir J, Hooker, Mora of Bnt Ind., u. p $13. 

« Bra»dis, Norest Mot a, etc., p. 191, ^ Boissier, M* Orient, if. p. 640. 
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and to the south of the Caucasus, hut he says nothing as 
to their wild nature , and Kaai Koch/ after tiavelhng 
through this district, says, speaking of the peach, 
Country unknown, perhaps Persia Boissier saw trees 
growing m the gorges on Mount Hymettus, near Athens 
The peach spreads easily in the countiies in which it 
is cultivated, so that it is hard to say whether a given 
tree is of natural oiigin and anterior to cultivation, or 
whether it is naturalized But it certainly was first culti- 
vated in China, it was spoken of there two thousand 
years before its introduction into the Greco-Roman world, 
a thousand years peihaps hefoie its intioduction into the 
lands of the Sanskrit-speaking race 

The group of peaches (genus or subgenus) is composed 
of five forms, which Decaisne^ regaids as species, but 
which other botanists are inclined to call varieties. The 
one is the common peach , the second the nectarine, which 
we know to be derived ; the third is the flattened peach 
(P platycarpa, Decaisne) cultivated in China ; and the 
two last are indigenous in China (P simonh^ Decaisne, 
and P Davidii, Carri^re). It is, therefore, essentially a 
Chinese group 

It is difficult, from all these facts, not to admit the 
JChinese origin of the common peach, as I had formerly 
^ inferred from more scanty data. Its arrival in Italy at 
the beginning of the Christian era is now confirmed by 
the absence of peach stones in the teTra-mare or lake- 
dwellings of Parma and Lombardy, and by the represen- 
tations of the peach tree m the paintings on the walls of 
the richer houses in Pompeii ^ 

I have yet to deal with an opinion formerly expressed 
by Knight, and supported by several horticulturists, that 
the peach is a modification of the almond Darwin^ 
collected facts in support of this idea, not omitting to 
mention one which seems opposed to it. They may be 
concisely put as follows : — (1) Crossed fertilization, which 

^ K Koch, Dendrologtei i. p. 83, 

® Decaisne, Jard. Fa , du Hu*?., Packers, p 42. 

® Comes, Elus Piante ne% Dipinti Pompeiam, p, 14. 

* Darwin, Variation of Plmtts and Animals^ etc., i. p, 338. 
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presented Elniglit with somewhat doubtful results; (2) 
intermediate forms, as to the fleshiness of the fruit and 
the size of the nut or stone, obtained by sowing peach 
stones, or by chance in plantations, forms of which the 
almond-peach is an example which has long been known. 
Decaisne^ pointed out differences between the almond 
and peach in the size and length of the leaves indepen- 
dently of the fruit. He calls Knight’s theory a strange 
hypothesis ” 

Geographical botany opposes his hypothesis, fox the 
almond tree has its origin m Western Asia , it was not 
indigenous in the centre of the Asiatic continent, and its 
introduction into China as a cultivated species was not 
anterior to the Christian era. The Chinese, however, had 
already possessed for thousands of years different varieties 
of the common peach besides the two wild forms I have 
just mentioned The almond and the peach, starting 
from two such widely separated regions, can hardly be 
considered as the same species The one was established 
in China, the other in Syria and m Anatolia. The peach, 
after being transported from China into Central Asia, 
and a little before the Christian era into Western Asia, 
cannot, therefore, have produced the almond, since the 
latter existed already in Syria. And if the almond of 
Western Asia had produced the peach, how could the 
latter have existed in Chma at a very remote period 
while it was not known to the Greeks and Latins ^ 

; Pear — Pyrus communis, Linnaeus. 

The pear grows wild over the whole of temperate 
Europe and Western Asia, particularly in Anatolia, to the 
south of the Caucasus and in the north of Persia,*^ per- 
haps even in Kashmir,^ but this is very doubtful, x Some 
authors hold that its area extends as far as China. This 
opinion is due to the fact that they regard Pyrm 
simnsis, Lindiey, as belonging to the same species. An 
examination of the leaves alone, of which the teeth are 

^ Becaisne, uh supra, p. 2, 

® Ledebour, FL Ross , ii. p. 94 , Boissier, FI, Orient, li. p. 653. He 
has verified several specimens 

® Sir J. Hooker, FI, Bnt Ind., ii. p 374, 
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covered with a fine silky down, convinced me of the 
specific difference of the two trees ^ 

Our wild pear does not difier much from some of 
the cultivated varieties. Its frait is sour, spotted, and 
narrowing towards the stalk, or nearly spherical on the 
same tree^ With mtmy other cultivated species, it is 
hard to distinguish the individuals of wild origin from 
those which the chance transport of seeds has produced 
at a distance from dwellings In the present case it is 
not difficult Pear trees are often found in woods, and 
they attain to a considerable height, with aU the con- 
ditions of feitility of an indigenous plant ^ Let us 
examine, however, whether in the wide area they occupy 
a less ancient existence may be suspected m some coun- 
tries than in others 

No Sanskrit name for the pear is known, whence it 
may be concluded that its cultivation is of no long stand- 
ing in the north-west of India, and that the indication, 
which is moreover very vague, of wild trees in Kashmir 
is of no importance Neither are there any Hebrew or 
Aramaic names, ^ but this is explained by the fact that 
the pear does not flourish in the hot countries in which 
these tongues were spoken 

Homer, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides mention the 
pear tree under the names ochnai, apios, or achms The 
Latins called it pyrus or pirm^ and cultivated a great 

* P. described by Lindley is badly drawn witb regard to 

tbe indentation of the leaves in the plate in the Botanical Begibfer, and 
very well in that of Decaisne^s Jardm Fruitiei du It is the 

same species as P. ussutiensis, Maiamowicz, of Eastern Asia 

® Well drawn m Duhamel, Traits des Aihes, edit 2, vi pi 59 ; and in 
Becaisne, Jard, Pnti. du Mus , pi 1, figs B and 0 P halansas^ pi 6 of 
the same work, appears to be identical, as Boissier observes. 

® This IS the case in the forests of Lorraine, for instance, according 
to the obseiwations of Godion, Be VOngine Pfohdble des Fomas QuUivis^ 
8vo pamphlet, 1873, p. 6. 

* B.o&enmvillBT, Bihl, Alteith ^ Low, Aramaeische Pfianzermamen, ISSh 
^ * The spelling Pyrus, adopted by Linnaeus, occurs in Plmy, Eistona, 

edit, 1631, p 301. Some botanists, punsts in spelling, write ^pims, so 
that in referring to a modem work it is necessary to look in the index 
for both forms, or nm the risk of beheving that the pears are not in the 
work. In any case the ancient name was a common name , but the true 
botanical name is that of LmnaeuSj founder of th© received nomen* 
clature, and Lmnseas wrote Pyms. 
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mimber of varieties, at least in Pliny’s time The mural 
paintings at Pompeii frequently represent the tree with 
. its fruit ^ 

' The lake-dwellers of Switzerland and Italy gathered 
Wild apples in great quantities, and among their stores 
i pears are sometimes, but rarely, found' Heer has given 
an illustration of one which cannot be mistaken, found 
at Wangen or Robenhausen. It is a fruit narrowing 
towards the stalk, 28 mm. (about an inch and a halt) 
long by 19 mm (an inch) wide, cut longitudinally so as 
to show the small quantity of pulp as compared to the 
cartilaginous central part^ None have been found in 
the lake-dwellings of Bourget in Savoy In those of 
Lombardy, Professor Raggazzoni ^ found a pear cut length- 
ways, 25 mm. by 16. This was at Bardello, Lago di Varese. 
The wild pears figured in Duhamel, Tmitedes Arbves, edit 2, 
are 30 to 33 by 30 to 82 mm ; and those of Laristan, figured 
in the Jardin Fruitier du Museum under the name P. 
halanscBy which seem to me to be of the same species, and 
undoubtedly vrild, are 26 to 27 mm by 24 to 25. In 
modern wild pears the fleshy part is a little thicker, but 
the ancient lake-dwellers dried their fruits after cutting 
them lengthways, which must have caused them to shrink 
a little. No knowledge of metals or of hemp is shown 
in the settlements where these were found; but, con- 
sidering their distance from the more civilized centres of 
antiquity, especially in the case of Switzerland, it is 
possible that these remains are not more ancient than 
the Trojan war, or than the foundation of Rome 

1 have mentioned three Greek and one Roman name, 
but there are many others, for instance, paicta in 
Armenian and Georgian ; vatzkor in Hungarian , in Slav 
languages gvusdha (Russian), hrimha (Bohemian), kmska 
(Illyrian) Names similar to the Latin pyrus recur in 
the Keltic languages ; peir in Erse, per in Kymric and 
Armorican ^ I leave philologists to conjecture the Aryan 

5 Comes, Tlh 'P%ante nei BiptnU Poni^emmy p. 59. 

2 Heer, Pfahlhauten, pp, 24, 26, fig. 7. 

® Sordelh, Stat Lacustre Ldgozm. 

♦ Nemnich, Polyglott Lees, Natwgescli,, Ad Pictet, Ofigines Indo* 
Euroj^,f 1 . p. 277 , and my manuscript dictionary of common names. 
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origin of some of these names, and of the German Bivn; 
I merely note their number and diversity as an indica- 
tion o£ the very ancient existence of the species from the 
Caspian Sea to the Atlantic The Aryans certainly did 
not carry pears nor pear pips with them in their wander- 
ings westward ; but if they found m Europe a fruit they 
knew, they would have given it the name or names they 
were accustomed to use, while other earlier names ,may 
have survived in some countries As an example of the 
latter case, I may mention two Basque names, udarea and 
madaria,^ which have no analogy with any known 
European or Asiatic name The Basques being probably 
the descendants of the conquered Iberians who weie 
driven back to the Pyrenees by the Kelts, the antiquity 
of their language is very great, and it is clear that their 
names for the species in question were not derived from 
Keltic or Latin. 

The modem area of the pear extending from the 
north of Peisia to the western coast of temperate Europe, 
piincipally in mountainous regions, may therefore be con- 
sidered as prehistoric, and anterior to all cultivatioii. It 
must be added, however, that in the north of Europe and 
in the British Isles an exWnsive cultivation must have 
extended and multiplied naturalizations in comparatively 
modern times which can scarcely be now distinguished. 

I cannot accept Godron’s hypothesis that the 
numerous cultivated varieties come from an unknown 
Asiatic species ^ It seems that they may be ranked, as 
Decaisne says, either with P. commioms or P nivahs of 
which I am about to speak, taking into account the 
eifect of accidental crossing, of cultivation, and of long- 
continued selection. Besides, Western Asia has been 
explored so thoroughly that it is probable it contains 
no other species than those akeady described 

Snow Pear — Pp'us nivcdis, Jacquin. 

This variety of pear is cultivated in Austria, in the 
north of Italy, and in several departments of the east and 

* From a list of plant-names sent by M. d’Abadie to Professor Clos, 
of Toulouse. 

® Godron, uhi p 28. 
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centre of France. It was named Pyrus nivalis by 
Jacquin^ from the German name Schneebirn, given to it 
because the Austrian peasants eat the fruit when the 
snow is on the ground It is called m France Poirier 
sauger, because the under side of the leaves is covered 
with a white down which makes them like the sage (Fr 
sauge). Decaisne^ considered all the varieties of P 
nivalis to be derived from P. Jcotschyana, Boissier,^ 
which grows wild in Asia Minor. The latter m this 
case should take the name of nivalis^ which is the older. 

The snowy pears cultivated in France to make the 
drink called perry have become wild in the woods here 
and there ^ They constitute the greater number of the 
so-called '' cider pears, which are distinguished by the 
sour taste of the fruit independent of the character of the 
leaf. The descriptions of the Greeks and Romans are too 
imperfect for us to be certam if they possessed this 
species It may be presumed that they did, however, 
since they made cider ^ 

Sandy Pear, Chinese Pear — Pyms sinensis, Bindley. ® 

I have already mentioned this species, which is nearly 
allied to the common pear. It is wild in Mongolia and 
Mantchuria,'^ and cultivated in China and J apan Its fruit, 
large rather than good, is used for preserving. It has also 
been recently introduced into European gardens foi 
experiments in crossing it with our species. This will 
very likely take place naturally. 

^ j Apple — Pyrus Mains, Linnaeus 
I The apple tree grows wild throughout Europe 


' Jacquin, Flora Atistriaca, ii. pp, 4, 107. 

* Deoaisne, Jaidin Fi mtm du Musmm, Po^rie^s, pi 21. 

* Decaiane, ihid,, p. 18, and Introduction, p. 30 Several varieties 
of this species, of wlaicli a few bear a laago fruit, are figured m tbe same 
work. 

* Boreau, FI da Centre de la France, edit. 3, vol ii. p. 236. 

* Palladios, J)$ re Rustica, hb. 3, c. 25. For tins purpose “ pira 
sylvestr%a vel as^eri gen&ns^^ were used 

^ The Chinese quince had been called by Thonin Pyra^ smens^B, 
Lindley has unfortunately given the same name to a true pyrus 

^ Decaisne {Jardm Fruitier du Musdum, Fotiiers, pi 5} saw speci- 
mens from both countries. Franchet and Savatier give it as only 
cultivated in Japan. 
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(excepting in the extreme north), in Anatolia, the south 
of the Caucasus, and the Persian province of Ghilan^ 
Near Trebizond, the botanist Bourgeau saw quite a small 
forest of them^ In the mountains of the noitli-west 
of India it is “ apparently wild,” as Sir Joseph Hooker 
writes in his Flora of British India. No author men- 
tions it as growing in Siberia, in Mongolia, or in Japan ^ 

There are two varieties wild in Germany, the one 
with glabrous leaves and ovaries, the other with leaves 
downy on the under side, and Koch adds that this down 
varies considerably^ In France accurate authors also 
give two wild varieties, but with characters which do 
not tally exactly with those of the German flora.® It 
would be easy to account for this difierence if the wild 
trees in certain districts spring from cultivated varieties 
whose seeds have been accidentally dispersed. The 
question is, therefore, to discover to what degree the 
species is probably ancient and indigenous in different 
countries, and, if it is not more ancient in one country 
than another, how it was gradually extended by the 
accidental sowing of forms changed by the crossing of 
varieties and by cultivation. 

The country m which the apple appears to be most 
indigenous is the region lying between Trebizond and 
Ghilan. The variety which there grows wild has leaves 
downy on the under side, short peduncles, and sweet 
fruit,® like Makis communis of France, described by 
Boreau This indicates that its prehistoric area extended 
from the Caspian Sea nearly to Europe 

Piddmgton gives in his Index a Sanskrit name for 
the apple, but Adolphe Pictet informs us that this 

^ Nyman, Con^^ectii^ Florce Em opecej ip 210, LedehonVr, Flora Rosstca^ 
11 . p 96 j Boissier, Flora OnentaUs, u, p 656, Deoaisae, Nouv. Arch 
Mils , X p. 153. 

^ Boissier, ihid 

® Masimowicz, Pi im Ussur , Regel, Ojgit Morij etc , on the plants of 
fbe Ussun collected by Maak, Sobmidt, Rexsen Amur Franchefc and 
Savatier do not mention it in their Enum Bretschneidei quotes 

a Chinese name which, he says, applies also to other species 

* Koch, Byn. PI Germ,, i. p 261. 

* Boreau, PL du Centre de la Prancej edit. 3, vol ii p 236. 

* Boissier, swpra. ^ Ong Mo-Fit?., i. p 276, 
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name seba is Hindustani, and comes from the Persian 
8ef The absence of an earlier name m India argues 
that the now common cultivation of the apple in Kashmir 
and Thibet, and especially that in the north-west and 
central provinces of India, is not very ancient. The tree 
was probably known only to the western Aryans 

This people had in all probability a name of which 
the root was ah, af, av, oh, as this root recurs m several 
European names of Aiyan origiru Pictet gives ahall, 
uhhall, in Erse, afal in Kymric; aval in Armorican; 
aphal in old High German , Ojppel in old English ; ap)li in 
Scandinavian ; obolys in Lithuanian ; iabluko in ancient 
Slav , iabloko in Russian. It would appear from this that 
the western Aryans, finding the apple wild or already 
naturalized in the north of Europe, kept the name under 
which they had known it. The Greeks had mailea or 
ma'ila, the Latins malus,> malum, words whose origin, 
according to Pictet, is very uncertain The Albanians, 
descendants of the Pelasgians, have mole^ Theophrastus ^ 
mentions wild and cultivated maila Lastly, the Basques 
(ancient Iberians) have an entirely different name, sagara, 
which implies an existence in Europe prior to the Aryan 
invasions 

The inhabitants of the terra-mare of Parma, and of 
the palafittes of the lakes of Lombardy, Savoy, and Swit- 
zerland, made great use of apples They always cut 
them lengthways, and preserved them dried as a provision 
for the winter. The specimens are often carbonized bv 
fire, but the internal structure of the fruit is only the 
more clearly to be distinguished Heer,® who has shown 
great penetration in observmg these details, distinguishes 
two varieties of the apple Imown to the inhabitants of 
the lake-dwellings before they pos>s 0 ssed metals The 
smaller kind are 15 to 24 mm. m their longitudinal 
diameter, and about 3 mm. more across (in their dried 
and carbonized state) ; the larger, 29 to 32 mm. length- 
ways by 36 wide (dried, but not carbonized). The latter 

* HeldreicL, Niitzpjlanzen Qrieclienlan3t, L p. 61 

* Theophrastus, Be Oauisis, hb 6, cap. 24. 

^ Heer, Pfahlhmten, p. 24, figs. 1-7. 
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corresponds to an apple of German-Swiss orclmrds, now 
called camifaner. The English wild apple, figured in 
English Botany, pi. 179, )s 17 mm long by 22 wide. It 
IS possible that the little apples of the lake-dwellings 
were wild , however, their abundance in the stores makes 
it doubtful Dr. Gross sent me two apples from the more 
recent palafitfces of Lake Neuchitel, the one is 17 the 
other 22 mm in longitudinal diameter At Lagozza, in 
Lombardy, Sordelli^ mentions two apples, the one 17 
mm. by 19, the other 19 mm by 27 In a prehistoric 
deposit of Lago Varese, at Baidello, Ragazzoni found an 
apple in the stores a little larger than the others 

From all these facts, I consider the apple to have 
existed in Europe, both wild and cultivated, from pre- 
historic times The lack of communication with Asia 
before the Aryan invasion makes it probable that the 
tree was indigenous in Europe as in Anatolia, the south 
of the Caucasus, and Northern Russia, and that its culti- 
vation began early everywhere 

Ctuince — Cydonia vulgaris, Persoon. 

The quince grows wild in the woods in the north of 
Persia, near the Caspian Sea, in the region to the south 
of the Caucasus, and in Anatolia ® A few botanists have 
also found it apparently wild in the Crimea, and m the 
north of Greece;^ but naturalization may be suspected 
even in the east of Europe, and the further we advance 
towards Italy, especially towards the south-west of 
Europe and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that 
the species was naturalized at an early period round 
villages, in hedges, etc 

No Sanskrit name is known for the quince, whence 
it may be inferred that its area did not extend towards 
the centre of Asia. Neither is there any Hebrew name, 
though the species is wild upon Mount Taurus^ The 
Persian name is haivah,^ but I do not know whether 

* Sordelh, Sulle Pwnte della Stazime di Lagozza, p 35 

* Bois^iev, FI OuentfU p 656, Leclebour, K Eos8,ii p 55. 

* Steven, Verzeichmss Taanen^ p, 150 j Sibfckorp, Fiodu FL Grsecss, 
i. p, 344 

* Boissier, iUd, 

* Nemmch, Polyglott TiBx%con» 
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it is as old as Zend. The same name, aiva, exists in 
Russian for the cultivated qnince, while the name of 
the wild plant is armad, from the Armenian armiida ^ 
The Greeks grafted upon a common vaiiety, strutioTi, a 
superior kind, which came from Cydon, in Crete, whence 
KvSojviovj translated by the Latin malum cotommi, 
cydoma, and all the European names, such as codogno in 
Italian, coudougner, and later coing in French, qwttte in 
German, etc There are Polish, pigwa, Slav, tunja^ and 
Albanian (Pelasgian ^), ftua^ names which diflfer entirely 
from the others This variety of names points to an 
ancient knowledge of the species to the west of its 
original country, and the Albanian name may even 
indicate an existence prior to the Hellenes 

Its antiquity in Greece may also be gathered from 
the superstition, mentioned by Pliny and Plutarch, that 
the fruit of the quince was a preservation from evil 
influences, and from its entrance into the marriage rites 
prescribed by Solon Some authors go so far as to main- 
tain that the apple disputed by Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Athene was a quince. Those who are interested in 
such questions will find details in Gomes’s paper on the 
plants represented in the frescoes at Pompeii^ The 
quince tree is figured twice in these, which is not sur- 
prising, as the tree was known in Cato’s time ^ 

It seems to me probable that it was naturalized in 
the east of Europe before the epoch of the Trojan war. 
The quince is a fruit which has been little modified by 
cultivation, it is as haish and acid when fresh as in the 
time of the ancient Greeks. 

* Pomegranate — Pu/uica granatum, Linnaeus, 

The pomegranate grows wild in stony ground in 
Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan.® 
Barnes saw groves of it in Mazanderan, to the south of 
the Caspian Sea.*^ It appears equally wild to the south 

* Nemnicli, Foly, Lem. * Ibid ® Heldreioh, JVwfe Qnech.^ p, 64 

* In 4to, Napoli, 1879 ® De »e Busticat lib 7, cap 2. 

® Boissier, M Or%mt , n. p. 737 , Sir J Hooker, M. of Brit hid , ii, 
p. 581. 

^ Quoted from Rojle, Xlhis. Eimatf p, 208. 
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of the Caucasus^ Westwards, ttat is to say, in Asia 
Minor, in Gieece, and in the Mediterranean basin gene- 
rally, in the north of Africa and in Madeira, the species 
appeals rathei to have become naturalized from cultiva- 
tion, and by the dispersal of the seeds by birds Many 
floras of the south of Europe speak of it as a “ subspon- 
taneous” or naturalized species. Desfontames, in his 
Atlantic Flora, it as wild in Algeria, but subsequent 
authors think ^ rather it is naturalized ^ I doubt its being* 
wild in Beluchistan, where the traveller Stocks found it, 
for Anglo-Indian botanists do not allow it to be indi- 
genous east of the Indus, and I note the absence of the 
species in the collections from Lebanon and Syria which 
JBoissier is always careful to quote 

In China the pomegranate exists only as a cultivated 
plant It was introduced fiom Samarkhand by Chang- 
Ivien, a century and a half before the Christian era ^ 

The naturalization in the Mediterranean basin is so 
general that it may be termed an extension of the original 
area It probably dates from a very remote period, foi 
the cultivation of the species dates from a very early 
epoch in Western Asia. 

Let us see whether historical and philological data 
can give us any information on this head 
l/ I note the existence of a Sanskrit name, darimha, 
(whence several modern Indian names are derived® 
Hence we may conclude that the species had long been 
known in the regions traversed by the Aryans in their 
route towards India The pomegranate is mentioned 
several times in the Old Testament, under the name of 
rimmon,% whence the Arabic mmman or riiman. It 
was one of the fruit trees of the promised land, and the 
Hebrews had learnt to appreciate it in Egyptian gardens. 
Many localities in Palestine took their name from this 

^ Ledebonr, M Ross , n p lOL 

2 Munby, M. Alger., p 49, Mom Mamccance, p 458. 

® BoiBsier, 

* Bretsohneider, On Study and Value, etc., p 16 

® Piddingfcon, Index, 

« BosenmullerjB^bZ Katmge,, i. p. 273 j Hamilton, ta Bet de la Bthle, 
Nice, 1871, p. 48, 
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shrub, but the Scriptures only mention it as a cultivated 
species. The flower and the fruit figured in the religious 
ntes of the Phoenicians, and the goddess Aphrodite had 
herself planted it in the isle of Cyprus,^ which implies 
that it was not indigenous there The Greeks were 
acquainted with the species in the time of Homer. It is 
twice mentioned in the Odyssey as a tree in the gardens 
of Phseacia and Phrygia They called it roia or roa, 
which philologists believe to be derived from the Syrian 
and Hebrew name,^ and also sidai^ which seems to be 
Pelasgic, for the modern Albaman name is sige^ There 
is nothing to show that the species was wild in Greece, 
wheie Fraas and Heldreich affirm that it is now only 
naturalized ^ 

The pomegranate enters into the myths and religious 
ceremonies of the ancient Eomans.^ Cato speaks of its 
properties as a vermifuge. According to Pliny, the best 
pomegianates came from Carthage, hence the name 
Malum pun icum , but it should not be supposed, as it 
has been assumed, that the species came originally from 
Northern Africa. Very probably the Phoenicians had 
introduced it at Carthage long before the Romans had 
anything to do with this town, and it was doubtless 
cultivated as in Egypt 

If the pomegranate had formerly been wild in 
Northern Africa and the south of Europe, the Latins 
would have had more original names for it than granatvm 
(from granum ?) and Mamri pimicum We should have 
perhaps found local names derived from ancient Western 
tongues , whereas the Semitic name rimmon has prevailed 
in Greek and in Arabic, and even occurs, through Ai’ab 
influence, among the Berbers® It must be admitted that 
the African origin is one of the errors caused by the 
erroneous popular nomenclature of the Romans. 

Leaves and flowers of a pomegranate, described by 

^ Helin, CuUur mM EmstMere am Asieriy edit 3, p. 106. 

^ HeLn, ihd ® Lenz, Bot der Alien G'ne und Bom , p. 681, 

* Heldreich, Die Eutzjpjianzen GnecheTdandSf p 64, 

* Fraaa, FI Glass., p. 79 ; Heldreich, thid. 

® Hehn, ^Ud ^ Flmj, lib. 13, o. 19. 

® BichonnmreFrm^ais^Ber'bire, published by the French Government, 
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Sapoita^ as a variety of the modern Pimica gvanatim, 
have been discovered in the pliocene strata of the environs 
of Meximieux The species, therefore, existed under this 
form, before our epoch, along with several species, some 
extinct, others still existing in the south of Europe, and 
others in the Canaries, but the continuity of existence 
down to our own day is not thereby proved. 
i To conclude, botanical, histoiical, and philological 
data agiee m showing that the modern species is a native 
of Persia and some adjacent countries. Its cultivation 
began in prehistoric time, and its early extension, first 
towards the west and afterwards into China^ has caused 
its naturalization in cases which may give rise to errors 
as to its true origin, for they are frequent, ancient, and 
enduring. I arrived at these conclusions in 1869,^ which 
has not prevented the rejietition of the erroneous African 
origin in several works. 

Rose Apple — Ewgenia Jambos, Linnseus; Jamhosa 
vulgaris, de Candolle. 

This small tree belongs to the family of Myrtacese. It is 
cultivated in tropical regions of the old and new worlds, 
as much perhaps for the beauty of its foliage as for its 
fruit, of which the rose-scented pulp is too Scanty. There 
is an excellent illustration and a good description of it in 
the Botamoal Magazine, pi 3356. The seed is poisonous.^ 

As the cultivation of this species is of axicient date 
in Asia, there was no doubt of its Asiat’|«p origin, 
but the locality in which it grew wild wat\>^ formerly 
unknown. Loureiro^s assertion that it grew Cochin- 
China and some parts of India required confirmation, 
which has been afforded by some modern writers.^ The 
jamhos is wild in Sumatra, and elsewhere in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Kurz did not meet with it in 
the forests of British Burmah, but when Eheede saw 
this tree in gardens in Malabar he noticed that it was 
called Malacca-schamhu, which shows that it came origi- 

^ De Saporfca, Bull Boc, Gial de Mance, April 6, 1869, pp. 767-^69 
O^ogr Bot EcL%s,-p 191 . 

* Descoxirtilz, More Mid^cah des Antilles, t pi, 31 5 

* Miquel, Sumati a, p. 118 , Mora Jnd ee-Raiauc?, i. p 435 Blumie, 

Xmgd ^Bat , i. p. 93. ^ 
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nally from the Malay Peninsula. Lastly, Brandis says 
it IS wild in Sikkim, to the north of Bengal Its natuial 
area probably extends from the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago to Cochin-China, and even to the north-east 
of India, where, however, it is probably naturalized from 
cultivation and by the agency of birds Naturalization 
has also taken place elsewhere — at Hong-kong, for in- 
stance, in the Seychelles, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, and 
in several of the West India Islands.^ 

Malay Apple — Eugenia malaccensis, Linnfeus; Jam- 
bosa malaccensis, de Candolle 

A species allied to Eugema jamlos, but differing 
from it in the arrangement of its flowers, and in its 
fruit, of an obovoid instead of ovoid form , that is to say, 
the smaller end is attached to the stalk The fruit is 
more fleshy and is also rose-scented, but it is much^ 
or little^ esteemed according to the country and varieties. 
These are numerous, differing in the red or pink colour of 
the flowers, and in the size, shape, and colour of the fruit. 

The numerous varieties show an ancient cultivation 
in the Malay Archipelago, where the species is indigenous. 
In confirmation, it must be noted that Forster found it 
established in the Pacific Islands, from Otahiti to the 
Sandwich Isles, at the time of Cook’s voyages ^ The 
Malay apple grows wild in the forests of the Malay 
Archipelago, and in the peninsula of Malacca ® 

Tussac says that it was brought to Jamaica from 
Otahiti in 1793. It has spread and become naturalized 
in several of the West India Islands, also in Mauritius 
and the Seychelles.^ 

iG-uava — PsicUum guayava, Raddi. 

|Ancient authors, Linnaeus, and some later botanists, 

^ Hooker, FI, BHt Ind , li p 474 , Baker, FI, of Mwwntf etc., p, 115; 
Grisebacb, M of W I>nd Isles, p 235. 

® Rumpbras, Amhozn, i p* 121, fe. 37. 

* Tussac, Floi e des AnUlles, iii p. 89, pi 25. 

* FoTBt&T, Ptantis F$culeiitis,p 36 

* Blume, Museum Lugd -Bat , i. p 91 ; Miquel, FI Indies Bairn., i, 
p 4X1 , Hooker, Flora of Bntish India, ii. p 472 

® Grisebacb, FI, Bnt, W, Indies, p. 235, Baker, FI of Mauritius, 

p 116. 

R 
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admitted two species of this fruit tree of the family 
of Myrtaceee, the one with elliptical or spherical fruit, 
with red flesh, Psiditim pomiferum; the other with a 
pyriform fiuit and white or pink flesh, more agreeable 
to the taste. ^ Such diversity is also observed in pears, 
apples, or peaches , so it was decided to consider all the 
Psidii as forming a single species Raddi saw a proof 
that there was no essential difference, for he observed 
pyriform and round fruits growing on the same tree in 
Brazil.^ The majority of botanists, especially those who 
have observed the guava in the colonies, follow the 
opinion of Raddi,^ to which I was inclined, even in 1855, 
from reasons drawn from the geographical distribution.^ 
Lowe,^ in his Flora of Madeira, maintains with some 
hesitation the distinction into two species, and asserts 
that each can be raised from seed They are, therefore, 
races like those of our domestic animals, and of many 
cultivated plants. Each of these races comprehends 
several varieties ® 

The study of the origin of the guava presents in the 
highest degree the difficulty which exists in the case of 
many fruit trees of this nature . their fleshy and some- 
what aromatic fruits attract omnivorous animals which 
cast their seeds in places far from cultivation. Those of 
the guava germinate rapidly, and* fructify in the third 
or fourth year. Its area has thus spread, and is still 
spreading by naturalization, principally in those tropical 
^^untries which are neither very hot nor very damp 

In order to simplify the search after the origin of the 
species, I may begin by eliminating the old world, for it 
is suSiciently evident that the guava came from America. 

* Baddi, Alcune Specie di Pero Indiana, in 4to, Bologna, 1831, p 1 
® Martins, Syst, Nat Medicos Bras , p 32 , Blnme, Museum Lugd - 
Bat, 1 p 71, Hasskarl,mFZojo, 1844, p 589, Sir J Hooker, FJ. o/ Bni 
Ind , li p 468 

® Qiogr, Bot Bais., p 893. 

^ Lowe, Flora of Madeira, p. 266, 

® See Blume, ilid. , Desconrtilz, Mare MidicaU des Antilles, ii. p, 20, 
m wlnck there is a good illustration of the pyriform gnava Tnssao, 
More des Antilles, gives a good plate of the roimd form These two 
.latter works famish interesting details on the use of the guava, on the 
vegetation of the species, etc 
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Out of sixty species of the genus Psidium, all those 
which have been carefully studied are American. It is 
true that botanists from the sixteenth century have found 
plants of Psidium guayava (varieties pomiferum and 
pyriferum) more or less wild in the Malay Archipelago 
and the south of Asia,^ but everything tends to show 
that these were the result of recent naturalization In 
each locality a foreign origin was admitted; the only 
doubt was whether this origin was Asiatic or American 
Other considerations justify this idea. The common 
names in Malay are derived from the American word 
guiava Ancient Chinese authors do not mention the 
guava, though Loureiro said a century and a half ago 
that they were growing wild in Cochin-China Forster 
does not mention them among the cultivated plants of 
the Pacific Isles at the time of Cook's voyage, which 
is significant when we consider how easy this plant is 
to cultivate and its ready dispersion In Mauritius and 
the Seychelles there is no doubt of their recent intro- 
duction and naturalization ^ 

, It is more difficult to discover from what part of 
America the guava originally came In the present 
century it is undoubtedly wild in the West Indies, in 
Mexico, in Central America, Venezuela, Peru Guiana, 
and Brazil ® ‘But whether this is only since Europeans 
extended its cultivation, or whether it was previously 
diffused by the agency of the natives and of birds, seems 
to be no more certain than when I spoke on the subject 
in 1855 ^ Now, however, with a little moi^e experience 
in questions of this nature, and since the specific unity 
of the two varieties of guava is recognized, I shall 
endeavour to show what seems most probable. 

J. Acosta,® one of the earliest authors on the natural 
history of the new world, expresses himself as follows, 
about the spherical variety of the guava; “There are 

‘ Rumphius, Amloin, i p 141 ; Rheede, SoHus Malahanmm, in t. 34. 

® Bojer, Ho^tus Mauntianus^ Baker, Flo7a of p 112. 

® All the floras, and Berg in Mora voL xiv. p 196 

^ Q4ogr. Bot Bats , p. 894. 

* Acosta, Eist Nat, et Morale des Indes Orieii;t et Dead , French 
trans., 1598, p. 175. 
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mountains in San Domingo and tlie other islands 
entirely covered with guavas, and the natives say that 
there were no such trees in the islands before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, who brought them, I know not 
whence ” The mainland seems, therefore, to have been 
the original home of the species Acosta says that it 
grows in South America, adding that the Peruvian 
guavas have a white flesh superior to that of the red 
fruit. This argues an ancient cultivation on the main- 
land Hernandez ^ saw both varieties wild in Mexico in 
the warm regions of the plains and mountains near 
Quauhnaci He gives a description and a fair draw- 
ing of P pomiferum Piso and Marcgraf^ also found 
the two guavas wild in the plains of Brazil , but they 
remark that it spreads readily Marcgraf says that 
they were believed to be natives of Peru or of North 
America, by which he may mean the West Indies or 
Mexico. Evidently the species was wild in a great part 
of the continent at the time of the discovery of America 
If the area was at one time more restricted, it must have 
been at a far more remote epoch. 

Different common names were given by the different 
native races. In Mexico it was xalxocotl ; in Brazil the 
tree was called amooriha, the fruit araca guacu ; lastly, 
the name guajavos^ or gv^ajam, is quoted by Acosta and 
Hernandez for the guavas of Peru and San Domingo 
without any precise indication of origin This diversity 
of names confirms the hypothesis of a very ancient and 
extended area. 

From what ancient travellers say of an origin foreign 
to San Domingo and Brazil (an assertion, however, which 
we may be permitted to doubt), I suspect that the most 
ancient habitation extended from Mexico to Columbia 
and Peru, possibly including Brazil before the discovery 
of America, and the West Indies after that event. In its 
earliest state, the species bore spherical, highly coloured 
fruit, harsh to the taste. The other form is perhaps the 
result of cultivation. 

* Heraandez, NoiifB TTiesaww, p 85. 

* Piso, Hist, Brasil, p. 74 5 Marcgraf, lUd , p 105* 
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" Gourd, ^ or Calabash — LagenaHa vvlgaris, Seringe; 
Cucwbita lagenaria^ Linnaeus 

The fruit of this Curcubitacea has taken different 
forms in cultivation, hut from a general observation of 
the other parts of the plant, botanists have ranked them 
m one species which comprises several varieties® The 
most remarkable are the pilgrihifCs gourd, in the form of 
a bottle, the long-necked gourd, the trumpet gourd, and 
the calabash, generally large and without a neck Other 
less common varieties have a flattened, very small fruit 
like the snuff-box gourd The species may always be 
recognized by its white flower, and by the hardness of 
the outer rind of the fruit, which allows of its use as a 
vessel for liquids, or a reservoir of air suitable as a buoy 
for novices in swimming The flesh is sometimes sweet 
an(Leatable, sometimes bitter and even purgative 
^ -Linnaeus® pronounced the species to be American 
x/De Candolle ^ thought it was probably of Indian origin, 
and this opinion has since been confirmed 

Lagenaria vulgaris has been found wild on the 
’coast of Malajiar and in the humid forests of Deyra Boon 
^ Roxburgh ^considered it to be wild in India, although 
subsequent floras ^ve it only as a cultivated species. 
Lastly, Rumphiusj mentions wild plants of it on the sea- 
shore in one of the Moluccas. Authors generally note 
that the pulp is bitter in these wild plants, but this is 
sometimes the case in cultivated forms. The Sanskrit 
language already distinguished the common gourd, 
and another, bitter, kutou4oumbi, to whiq^,JPictet also 
attributes the name tihtaha or tiktika v Seemann ® saw 

^ The word gowd is also used in EnglisL for CucwUta maosimdm 
Tins is one of the examples of the confusion in common names and the 
greater accuracy of scientific terms „ ^ 

® Naudin, Annales des 8c Nat, 4th senes, vol xxi p 91 5 Oogniaux, 
in our Monog FhanArog,, m p 417 
^ Liim^us, Species Flantai tm, p 1434, nnder Qucurbita* 

* A P. de Candolle, Mora Fiangaise (1805), vol m p. 692. 
iP'f Eheede, Malabar, lii. pis 1, 5 , Eoyle, III Himal , p. 218. 

Eoxhnrgh, M, Ind , edit 1832, vol in. p 719. 

Enmphms, Amhoin, vol v. p 397, t. 144 
X® Piddington, Indew, at the word Qucurhita lagenaria s Ad, Pictet, 
(hiqmes Indo-Nurop , edit. 3, vol 1 p 386. 

® Seemann, Flo'i a Yitiensis, p, 106, 
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the species cultivated and naturalized in the Fiji Jsles 
Thozet gathered it on the coast of Queensland, ^but it 
had perhaps spread from neighbouring cultivation. The 
localities in continental India seem more certain and 
more numerous than those of the islands to the south of 
Asia 

The species has also been found wild in Abyssinia, ii 
the valley of Hieha by Dillon, and m the ^6h and stonj 
ground of another district by Schimper.^ ^ 

From these two regions of the old world it has been 
introduced into the gardens of all tropical countries and 
of those temperate ones where there is a sufficiently high 
temperature in summer It has occasionalljr becpme 
naturalized from cultivation, as is seen in America ® 

The earliest Chinese work which mentioned the gourd 
IS that of Tchong-tchi-chou, of the first century before 
Christ, quoted in a work of the fifth or sixth century 
according to Bretschneider^ He is speaking here of 
cultivated plants. The modem varieties of the gardens 
at Pekin are the trumpet gourd, which is eataWe, and 
the bottle gourd. 

Greek authors do not mention the plant, hut Eomans 
speak of it from the beginning of the empire. It is 
clearly alluded to in the often-quoted lines ^ of the tenth 
hook of Columella. After describing the different forms 
of the fruit, he says — 

** Dabit ilia capacem, 

Nariciae picis, ant Actaei mellis Hymetti, 

Ant habilem lymphis hamulam, Baccbove lagenam, 

Turn pneros eadem finviia innare docebit ” 

Pliny® speaks of a Cvmrbitacea, of which vessels and 

^ Bentham, Mora AustraUensis, iii. p. 8X6, 

® Described first under tbe name Zagenarza idolatnca* A. Bicbard, 
Tentamen M Ahyss , i p 293, and later, Naudin and Cogmanx, recognized 
its identity mfcb JD. vulgaris. 

* Torroy and Gray, M. of N. Arnsr.^ ip 543 ; Gnsebacb, Mora of 
Brit. W. Ind. Is , p 288, 

* Bretscbneider, letter of the 28rd of August, 1881. 

* Tragus, Stirp., p. 285$ Euelhns, X)e Natura Btirpiumf p. 498, Nan- 

din, tW 

„ ® Phny, Sist Plant, 1 19, c. 6, 
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flasks for wine were made, which can only apply to this 
species 

It does not appear that the Arabs were early ac- 
quainted with it, for Ibn Alaw^m and Ibn Baithar say 
nothing of it^ Commentators of Hebrew works attri- 
bute no name to this species with certainty, and yet the 
climate of Palestine is such as to popularize the use of 
gourds had they been known. From this it seems to me 
doubtful that the ancient Egyptians possessed this plant, 
in spite of a single figure of leaves observed on a tomb 
which has been sometimes identified with it I" ‘Alexander 
Braun, Ascherson, and Magnus, in their learned paper on 
the Egyptian remains of plants in the Berlin Museum,® 
indicate several Cucurbitaceae without mentioning this 
one The earliest modem travellers, such as Rauwolf,^ 
in 1574, saw it in the gardens of Syria, and the so-called 
pilgrim s gourd, figured in 1539 by Brunfels, was probably 
known in the Holy Land from the Middle Ages 

All the botanists of the sixteenth century give illus- 
trations of this species, which was more generally culti- 
vated in Europe at that time than it is now The common 
name in these older writings is OameTaria, and three 
kinds of fruit are distinguished. From the white colour 
of the flower, which is always mentioned, there can be no 
doubt of the species. I also note an illustration, certainly 
a very indifferent one, in which the flower is wanting, 
but with an exact representation of the fruit of the 
pilgrim’s gourd, which has the great interest of having 
appeared before the discovery of America It is pi. 216 
ol Eerbarius Patavice Impressus, in 4to, 1485 — a rare 
work. 

In spite of the use of similar names by some authors, 
I do not believe that the gourd existed in America be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans. The Taquera of Piso® 

^ Ibn Alaw^-m, in E. Meyer, QescTnchte der JBoianikf m, p, 60 j Ibn 
Baithar, Sondtheimer’s translation 

® Unger, FJlcmzen des Alien Mgyptem, p. 50 j Pickering, Chronol, 
Arrang , p 137 

* In 8vo, 1877, p. 17* * Ranwolf, M, Orient, p,-125# 

* Piso, IndifB jjtnmqm,, etc.* edit. 1658, p. 264*. 
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and Ouowrhita lagencsfomia of Marcgraf^ are per- 
haps Lagenariu vulgaris as monographs say,® and the 
specimens from Brazil which they mention should be 
certain, but that does not prove that the species was in 
the country before the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci in 
1504. From that time until the voyages of these two 
botanists in 1637 and 1638, a much longer time elapsed 
than is needed to account for the introduction and dif- 
fusion of an annual species of a curious form, easy of 
cultivation, and of which the seeds long retain the faculty 
of germination. It may have become naturalized from 
cultivation, as has taken place elsewhere. It is still 
more likely that CiiGurbita siceratia, Molina, attributed 
sometimes to the species under consideration, sometimes 
to Gucurbita maxima,^ may have been introduced into 
Chill between 1538, the date of the discovery of that 
country, and 1787, the date of the Italian edition of 
Molina Acosta^ also speaks of calabashes which the 
Peruvians used as cups and vases, but the Spanish 
edition of his book appeared in 1591, more than a 
hundred years after the Conquest. Among the first 
naturalists to mention the species after the discovery of 
America (1492) is Oviedo,® who had visited the main- 
land, and, after dwelling at Vera Paz, came back to 
Europe in 1515, but returned to Nicaragua in 1539.® 
According to Eamusio^s compilation’ he spoke of zueche, 
freely cultivated in the West India Islands and Nicaragua 
at the time of the discovery of America, and used as 
bottles. The authors of the floras of Jamaica in the 
seventeenth century say that the species was cultivated 
in that island P. Brown,® however, mentions a large 
cultivated gourd, and a smaller one with a bitter and 
purgative pulp, which was found wild. 

^ Marcgraf, Kisi Nat Biasxlias, ICIiS, p 44. 

® Naudm, %bid , Oognianx, FZom fase. 78, p, 7; and de Oandollo, 

Monogr Phaner , ui p 418. 

® Cl. Gay, Mora Ohilena^ ii p 403. 

^ Tos Acosta, Frenoli trans , p 167 

* Piokenng, Chronol Arrang , p. 861, ® Pickering, 

^ Bamnsio, toI m p 112 

* P. Brown, Jamaica) edit u. p. 354, 
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Lastly, Elliott ^ writes as follows, in 1824, in a work 
on the Southern States of America: “i vulgaris is 
rarely found in the woods, and is certainly not indigenous. 
It seems to have heen brought by the early inhabitants 
of our country from a warmer climate The species has 
now become wild near dwellings, especially in islands.’’ 
The expression, “inhabitants of our country,” seems to 
refer rather to the colonists than to the natives Between 
the discovery of Virginia by Cabot in 1497, or the travels 
of Raleigh in 1584, and the floras of modern botanists, 
more than two centuiies elapsed, and the natives would 
have had time to extend the cultivation of the species if 
they had received it from Europeans. But the fact of 
its cultivation by Indians at the time of the earliest deal- 
ings with them is doubtful Torrey and Gray^ mentioned 
it as certain in their flora published in 1880-40, and 
later the second of these able botanists,^ in an article on 
the Gucurh%tace(B known to the natives, does not mention 
the calabash, ov Lagenaria, 1 remark the same omission 
in another special article on the same subject, published 
more recently ^ 

[In the learned articles by Messrs Asa Gray and 
Trumbull on the present volume {American Journal of 
Science, 1883, p. 370), they give reasons for supposing 
the species known and mdigenous in America previous 
to the arrival of the Europeans. Early travellers are 
quoted more in detail than I had done. From their 
testimony it appears that the inhabitants of Peru, Brazil, 
and of Paria possessed gourds, in Spanish calahazas, but I 
do not see that this proves that this was the species called 
by botanists Gucurbita lagmaria. The only character in- 
dependent of the exceedingly variable form of the fruit 
is the white colour of the flowers, and this character is 
not mentioned — Author’s Note, 1884] 

Grourd — Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne 
In enumerating the species of the genus Cucurbita, I 

^ Elliott, Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and, Georgia, li, p. 663. 

® Torrey and Gray, Mora of America, i p 544 

* Asa Gray, in the American Journal of Science, 3857, vol. mw p.442. 

* Trnmhnll, in Bull Torrey Bot Club, toI. vi, p 69 
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should explain that their distinction, formerly exceedingly 
difficult, has been established by M. Naudin^ in a very 
scientific manner, by means of an assiduous cultivation of 
varieties and of experiments upon their crossed fertiliza- 
tion. Those groups of forms which cannot fertihze each 
other, or of which the product is not fertile and stable, 
are regarded by him as species, and the forms which can 
be crossed and yield a fertile and varied product, as races, 
breeds, or varieties. Later experiments^ showed him 
that the establishment of species on this basis is not 
without exceptions, but m the genus Gucwrhita physio- 
logical facts agree with exterior differences M Naudin 
has established the time distinctive characters of G 
maxima and G. Pepo. Tlieleaves of the first have rounded 
lobes, the peduncles are smooth and the lobes of the 
corolla are curved outwards , the second has leaves with 
pointed lobes, the peduncles marked with ridges and 
furrows, the corolla narrowed towards the base and with 
lobes nearly always upright. 

The prmcipal varieties of Cucmhita maxima are 
the great yellow gourd, which sometimes attains to an 
enormous size,^ the Spanish gourd, the turban gourd, etc. 

Since common names and those in ancient authors do 
not agree with botanical definitions, we must mistrust 
the assertions formerly put forth on the origin and early 
cultivation of such and such a gourd at a given epoch in 
a given country. For this reason, when I considered the 
subject in 1855, the home of these plants seemed to me 
either unknown or very doubtful. At the present day 
it is more easy to investigate the question. 

According to Sir Joseph Hooker,^ Oucwbita maxima 
was found hj Barter on the banks of the Niger in 
Guinea, apparently indigenous, and by Welwitsch in 
Angola without any assertion of its wild character. In 
works on Abyssmia, Egypt, or other African countries 
in which the species is commonly cultivated, I find no 

* NTandiii, Ann. Sc IFai., 4th series, vol. vi p 6 j vol. xxi, p. 84. 

® Xb%d , 4th series, vol. xviu. p 160 , vol. xix. p. 180. 

® As much as 200 lbs , according to the Bon 1860, p. 180. 

* Hooker, M. cf Tro^. A/r., ii. p, 565, 
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indication that it is found wild. The Abyssinians used 
the word dulha, which is apphed in Arabic to gourds 
in general 

The plant was long supposed to be of Indian origin, 
because of such names as Indian gourd, given by sixteenth- 
century botanists, and in particular the Pepo maxim us 
mdicus^ figured by Lobel,^ which answers to the modern 
species ; but this is a very insufficient proof, since popu- 
lar indications of origin are very often erroneous The 
fact IS that though pumpkins are cultivated in Southern 
Asia, as in other parts of the tropics, the plant has not 
been found wild.^ No similar species is indicated by 
ancient Chinese authors, and the modern names of gourds 
and pumpkins now grown in China are of foreign and 
southern origm.^ It is impossible to know to what 
species the Sanskrit name kurkarow belonged, although 
Roxburgh attributes it to Cucurhita Pepo , and there is 
no less uncertainty with respect to the gourds, pump- 
kins, and melons cultivated by the Greeks and Romans. 
It is not certain if the species was known to the ancient 
Egyptians, but perhaps it was cultivated in that country 
and in the Graeco-Roman world The Pepones, of which 
Charlemagne commanded the cultivation in his farms,^ 
were perhaps some kind of pumpkin or marrow, but no 
figure or description of these plants which may be clearly 
recognized exists earlier than the sixteenth century 

This tends to show its American origin Its existence 
in Africa in a wild state is certainly an argument to the 
contrary, for the species of the family of Cumrhitacecje are 
very local, but there are arguments in favour of America, 
and I must examine them with the naore care since I have 
been reproached in the United States for not having 
given them sufficient weight. 

In the first place, out of the ten known species of 
the genus Gucurbita, six are certainly wild in America 

^ Lobel, leones^ t. 641. The illtLstration is reproduced m Baleohamp’s 
i. p 626. 

2 Clarke, Hooker’s M Bnt ItmJ , ii. p 622, 

* Bretsoimeider, letter of Aug. 23, 1881. 

* Tke list IS given by B. Keyer, OesGlitchte dv, BotamJcy lii. p 401. 
Tke Cuourbita of wMob be speaks must bave been the gourd, Lagenana^ 
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(Mexico and California) ; but these are perennial species, 
while the cultivated pumpkins are annuals. 

The plant called jurumu by the Brazilians, figured 
by Piso and Marcgraf ^ is attributed by modern writers 
to Cucmhita maxima. The drawing and the short 
account by the two authors agree pretty well with this 
theory, but it seems to have been a cultivated plant. It 
may have been brought from Europe or from Africa by 
Europeans, between the discovery of Brazil in 1504, and 
the travels of the above-named authors m 1687 and 1688. 
No one has found the species wild in North or South 
America. I cannot find m works on Brazil, Guiana, or 
the West Indies any sign of an ancient cultivation or of 
wild growth, either from names, or from traditions or 
more or less distinct belief In the United States those 
men of science who best know the languages and customs 
of the natives, Dr Harris for instance, and more recently 
Trumbull,^ maintain that the CucurbitacecB called squash 
by the Anglo-Americans, and macoch, or cashaw, cushaw, 
by early travellers in Virginia, are pumpkins, Trumbull 
says that squash is an Indian word. I have no reason to 
doubt the assertion, but neither the ablest linguists, nor 
the travellers of the seventeenth century, who saw the 
natives provided with fruits which they called gourds 
and pumpkins, have been able to prove that they were 
such and such species recognized as distinct by modern 
botanists. AH that we learn from this is that the natives 
a century after the discovery of Virginia, and twenty to 
forty years after its colonization by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
made use of some fruits of the G^icurhitacecs. The com- 
mon names are still so confused in the United States, 
that Dr. Asa Gray, in 1868, gives pumpkin and squash 
as answering to different species of Gucv/iMta,^ while 
Darlington^ attributes the nome pumpkin to the common 
CucurhitaPepOfSbnd that of squash to the varieties of the 


* Piso, Brazil, edifc 1658, p. 264 j Marcgraf, edit 1648, p 44 

® Hams, Amencan Journal, 1857, vol. xxiv p. 441 j Trumbull, Bull 
of Torrey Bot Club, 1876, toI yi. p 69 

* Asa Gray, Botany of the Northern States, edit. 1868, p 186. 

* Darlmgton, Bloja Oestnca, 1858, p, 94 
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latter wliicli correspond to the forms of Melopepo of early 
botanists They attribute no distinct common name to 
CuGurbita maxima 

Finally, without placing implicit faith in the indi- 
genous character of the plant on the banks of the Niger, 
based upon the assertion of a single traveller, I still 
believe that the species is a native of the old world, and 
introduced into America by Europeans. 

[The testimony of early travellers touching the ex- 
istence of Cucurbifa maxima in America before the 
arrival of Europeans has been collected and supplemented 
by Messrs Asa Gray and Trumbull (American Journal 
of Science, 1883, p 372). They confirm the fact already 
known, that the natives cultivated species of Gucurhita 
under American names, of which some remain in the 
modern idiom of the United States. None of these early 
travellers has noted the botanical characters by which 
Naudin established the distinction between 0 maxima 
and G Pepo, and consequently it is still doubtful to 
which species they referred For various reasons I had 
already admitted that G Pepo was of American origin, 
but I retain my doubts about G maxima After a more 
attentive perusal of Tragus and Matthiolo than I had 
bestowed upon them, Asa Gray and Trumbull notice that 
they call Indian whatever came fiom America, But if 
these two botanists did not confound the East and West 
Indies, several others, and the public in general, did make 
this confusion, which occasioned errors touching the 
origin of species which botanists were liable to repeat. 
A further indication in favour of the A nierican origin of 
C maxima is communicated by M Wittmack, who in- 
forms me that seeds, certified by M. Naudin to belong to 
this species, have been found in the tombs of Ancon. 
This would be conclusive if the date of the latest burials 
at Ancon were certain. See on this head the article on 
PhaBeolm mlgaris — Author’s Note, 1884] 

/ J Pumpkin — Gucurhita Pepo and (7. Melopepo, Linnaeus, 
Modern authors include under the head of Gucurhita 
Pepo most of the varieties which Linnaeus designated by 
this name, and also those which he called 0. Melopepo. 
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These varieties are very different as to the shape of the 
fruit, which shows a very ancient cultivation. There is 
the Patagonian pumpkin, with enormous cylindrical fruit ; 
the sugared pumpldn^ called Brazilian; the vegetable 
marrow, with smaller long-shaped fruit ; the Barberim, 
with knobby fruit; the JEledor's hat, with a curiously 
shaped conical fruit, etc. No value should be attached 
to the local names in this designation of varieties, for we 
have often seen that they express as many errors as 
varieties. The botanical names attributed to the species 
by Naudin and Cogniaux are numerous, on account of the 
bad habit which existed not long ago of describing as 
species purely garden varieties, without taking into 
account the wonderful effects of cultivation and selection 
upon the organ for the sake of which the plant is 
cultivated 

Most of these varieties exist in the gardens of the 
warm and temperate regions of both hemispheres The 
origin of the species is considered to be doubtful. I 
hesitated in 1855^ between Southern Asia and the 
Mediterranean basin. Naudin and Cogniaux^ admit 
Southern Asia as probable, and the botanists of the 
United States on their side have given reasons for their 
belief in an American origin. The question requires 
careful investigation. 

I shall first seek for those forms now attributed to 
the species which have been found growing anywhere in 
a wild state 

The variety Gurnrhita ovifem, Linnseus, was 
formerly gathered by Lerche, near Astrakhan, but no 
modem botanist has confirmed this fact, and it is 
probable it was a cultivated plant Moreover, Linnmus 
does not assert it was wild. I have consulted all the 
Asiatic and African floras without finding the slightest 
mention of a wild variety. From Arabia, or even from 
the coast of Guinea to Japan, the species, or the varieties 
attributed to it, are always said to be cultivated. In 

^ Bot E(tisonn4e, p. 902. 

® Naudm, Ann Be. Nat , 3rd series, vol. vi p, 9 1 OogniaTJx, in de 
<kndolle, Mmogr. Bhmdr., ni. p. 546. 
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India, Eoxburgh remarked this, and certainly Clarke, in 
his recent flora of British India, has good reasons for 
indicating no locality for it outside cultivation 

It is otherwise m America. A variety, G texana^ 
very near to the variety ovata, according to Asa Gray, 
and which is now unhesitatingly attributed to C Pepo, 
was found by Lindheimer " on the edges of thickets, in 
damp woodvS, on the banks of the upper Guadaloupe, 
apparently an indigenous plant/’ Asa Gray adds, how- 
ever, that it is perhaps the result of naturalization. 
However, as several species of the genus Gucwhita grow 
wild in Mexico and in the south-west of the United 
States, we are naturally led to consider the collector’s 
opinion sound It does not appear that other botanists 
found this plant in Mexico, or in the United States It 
is not mentioned in Hemsley’s Biologia Gentrali- 
Americana, nor in Asa Gray’s recent flora of Cali- 
fornia 

Some synonyms or specimens from South America, 
attributed to G Pepo, appear to me very doubtful It 
is impossible to say what Molina^ meant by the 
names G, Sicemtia and G mammeata, which appear, 
moreover, to have been cultivated plants Two species 
briefly described in the account of the journey of Spix 
and Martins (li. p. 5S6), and also attributed to (7. 
Pepo^ are mentioned among cultivated plants on the 
banks of the Kio Francisco. Lastly, the specimen of 
Spruce, 2716, from the river Uaupes, a tributary of 
the Rio ISTegro, which Cogniaux^ does not mention 
having seen, and which he first attributed to the 
(7, Pepo, and afterwards to the 0 moschata, was per- 
haps cultivated or naturalized from cultivation, or by 
transport, in spite of the paucity of inhabitants in this 
country. 

Botanical indications are, therefore, in favour of a i 
Mexican or Texan origin. It remains to be seen if j 

^ Asia Gray, 'PlantcB LindheimerimcBj part; oi. p. 19S» 

* Molma, JS^st Nat. du Oh^h, p 377. 

* Cogmanx, m Mmogr, NTianir and Mora Brasul, faso. 78, p. 21. 

* Cognzans, Mw Bras, and Momgr, BhaTi^r,, lii., p, 547. 
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historical records are in agreement with or contrary to 
this idea. 

It is impossible to discover whether a given Sanskrit, 
Greek, or Latin name for the pumpkin belongs to one 
species rather than to another. The form of the fruit is 
often the same, and the distinctive characters are never 
mentioned by authors. 

There is no figure of the pumpkin in the Herbarius 
Fatavice Impressm of 1485, before the discovery of 
America, but sixteenth-century authors have published 
plates which may be attributed to it There are three 
foims of Pepones figured on page 406 of Dodoens, 
edition 1557. A fourth, Pepo wtundus major, added 
in the edition of 1616, appears to me to be 0 maxima. 
In the drawing of Pepo oblongus of Lobel, leones, 641, 
the character of the peduncle is clearly defined. The 
names given to these plants imply a foreign origin ; but 
the authors could make no assertions on this head, all 
the more that the name of the Indies ” applied both to 
Southern Asia and America 

Thus historical data do not gainsay the opinion of an 
American origin, but neither do they adduce anything 
in support of it. 

If the belief that it grows wild in America is con- 
firmed, it may be confidently asserted that the pumpkins 
cultivated by the Romans and in the Middle Ages were 
Gmnryita maxima, and those of the natives of North 
America, seen by different travellers in the seventeenth 
century, were Gucwrhita Pepo 

Husk, or Melon Pumpkin — Cuenrbita moschata, 
Duchesne. 

The Bon Jardinier quotes as the principal varieties 
of this species pumpkin muscade de Provence, pleine 
de Naples, and de Barbane. It is needless to say that 
these names show nothing as to origin. The species is 
easily recognized by its fine soft down, the pentagonal 
peduncle which supports the fruit broadening at the 
summit ; the fruit is more or less covered with a glaucous 
efflorescence, and the flesh is somewhat musk-scented. 
The lobes of the calyx are often terminated by a leafy 
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Tborder.^ Cultivated in all tropical countries, it is less 
successful than other pumpkins in temperate regions. 

Oogniaux^ suspects that it comes from the south of 
Asia, but he gives no proof of this I have searched 
thi'ough the floras of the old and new worlds, and I 
have nowhere been able to discover the mention of the 
species in a truly wild state. The indications which 
approach most nearly to it are : (1) In Asia, in the island 
of Bangka, a specimen verified by Cogniaux, and which 
Miquel® says is not cultivated; (2) in Africa, in Angola, 
specimens which Welwitsch says are quite wild, but 
“ probably due to an introduction ; ” (3) m America, five 
specimens from Bra 2 dl, Guiana, or Nicaragua, mentioned by 
, Cogniaux^ without knowing whether they were cultivated, 
^naturalized, or indigenous. These indications are very 
slight Rumphius, Blume, Clarke {Flora of British 
I'Thdia) in Asia, Schwemfurth (Oliver’s Flora of Trop. 
AfHda) in Africa, only know it as a cultivated plant Its 
cultivation is recent in China,^ and American floras rarely 
mention the species. 

No Sanskrit name is known, and the Indian, Malay, 
and Chinese names are neither very numerous nor very 
original, although the cultivation of the plant seems 
to be more diffused in Southern Asia than in other 
parts of the tropics. It was already grown in the 
seventeenth century according to the Hortus Mala- 
harimSy in which there is a good plate (vol. viii. pi 2) 
It does not appear that this species was known^ in the 
sixteenth century, for Dalechamp’s illustration {Hist, i p, 
616) which Seringe attributed to it has not its true cha- 
racters, and I can find no other figure which resembles it. 

Fig-leaved Pumpkin — Gumrbita ficifolia, Bouchd ; 
Ciicurbita nmlanospermay Braun. 

About thirty years ago this pumpkin with black or 
brown seeds was introduced into gardens* It differs 


^ Bee the excellent plate in Wight's leones, t. 607» tinder the 
erroneous name of Oucurhiia mamma* 

® Gognianx, m Monogr* ¥han4r,, iii. p, 547, 

® Hiqnel, Sumatra, under the name Qymmpetalumy p. 332* 

* Cogniaux, m Monogr. 


B 
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from other cultivated species in being perennial It is 
sometimes called the Siamese melon. The Bon Jardinier 
says that it comes from China. Dr. Brotschneider does 
not mention it in his letter of 1881, in which he enu- 
merates the pumpkins grown by the Chinese. 

Hitherto no botanist has found it wild. I very much 
doubt its Asiatic origin as all the known perennial species 
of Gwwbita are from Mexico or California. 

Melon — Gucumis MelOy Linnaeus. 

The aspect of the question as to the origin of the 
melon has completely changed since the experiments of 
Naudin. The paper which he published in 1859, in the 
Annales des Sciences JSfatureloes, 4th series, voL ^,,“"011 
the genus Gnenmis, is as remarkable as that on the genus j 
Cmurhita, He gives an account of the observations and 
experiments of several years on the variability of forms 
and the crossed fecundation of a multitude of species, 
breeds, or varieties coming from all parts of the world I 
have already spoken (p. 250) of the physiological principle 
on which he believes it possible to distinguish those groups 
of forms which he terms species, although certain excej)- 
tions have occurred which render the criterion of fertili- 
zation less absolute. In spite of these exceptional cases, 
it is evident that if nearly allied forms can he easily 
crossed and produce fertile individuals, as we see, for 
example, in the human species, they must be considered 
as constituting a single species. 

In this sense Gmumis Melo, according to the ex- 
periments and observations made by Naudin upon about 
two thousand living plants, constitutes a species which 
comprehends an extraordinary number of varieties and 
even of breeds ; that is to say, forms which are pre- 
served by heredity. These varieties or races can be ferti- 
lized by each other, and yield varied and variable products. 
They are classed by the author into ten groups, which he 
calls cantelonpSy melons hrodes, sucrins, melons driver, 
serpents, forme de concomhre, Ohito, Dudaim, ronges de 
Perse, and sa/iwages, each containing varieties or nearly 
allied races. These have been named in twenty-five or 
thirty different ways by botanists, who, without notidng 
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transitions of form, tlie faculty of crossing or of change 
under cultivation, have distinguished as species all the 
varieties which occur in a given time or place. 

Hence it results that several forms found wild, and 
which have been described as species, must be the types 
and sources of the cultivated forms , and Naudin makes 
the very just observation that these wild forms, which 
differ more or less the one from the other, may have pro- 
duced different cultivated varieties This is the more 
probable that they sometimes inhabit countries remote 
from each other as Southern Asia and tropical Africa, 
so that differences in climate and isolation may have 
created and consolidated varieties. 

The following are the forms which Naudin enume- 
rates as wild: 1. Those of India, which are named by 
Wildenow Cucumis puhescens, and by Roxburgh G tur- 
hinatm or 0 maderas-patanus. The whole of British 
India and Beluchistan is their natural area Its natural 
wildness is evident even to non-botanical travellers.^ 
The fruit varies from the size of a plum to that of a 
lemon. It is either striped or barred, or all one colour, 
scented or odourless. The flesh is sweet, insipid, or 
slightly acid, differences which it has in common with 
the cultivated Oantelopes. According to Roxburgh the 
Indians gather and have a taste for the fruits of G tur- 
binatus and of G maderas-patanus, though they do not 
cultivate it 

Referring to the most recent flora of British India, 
in which Clarke has described the Cuourbitacew (ii. p. 
619), it seems that this author does not agree with M. 
Naudin about the Indian wild forms, although both have 
examined the numerous specimens in the herbarium at 
Kew. The difference of opinion, more apparent than real, 
arises from the fact that the English author attributes 
to a nearly and certainly wild allied species, G. trigowm, 
Roxburgh, the varieties which Naudin classes under 
G Melo. Cogniaux,^ who afterwards saw the same speci- 

^ CJu onide, articles signed ** I. H. H./* 1857? p. X58 5 1858, 

tp, 130. 

* Oognianx, Morngr^ iii. p. 485. 
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mens, attributes only 0. tv/rbinatus to tfigonus, Tlio 
specific difference between G. Melo and G trigoniis is 
unfortunately obscure, from the characters given by 
these three authors The principal difference is that 
G, Melo is an annual, the other perennial, but this dura- 
tion does not appear to be very constant Mr. Clarke 
says himself that (7. Melo is perhaps derived by cultiva- 
tion from 0. tngonus ; that is to say, according to him, 
from the forms which Naudin attributes to C, Melo. 

The experiments made during three consecutive years 
by Naudm^ upon the products of Oummis trigonus, 
fertilized by G. Melo, seem m favour of the opinion which 
admits a specific diversity ; for if fertilization took place 
the products were of different forms, and often reverted 
to one or other of the original parents. 

2. The African forms. Naudin had no specimens in 
sufficiently good condition, or of which the wild state 
was sufficiently certain to assert positively the habitation 
of the species in Africa. He admits it with hesitation. 
He includes in the species cultivated forms, or other wild' 
ones, of which he had not seen the fruit Sir Joseph 
Hooker^ subsequently obtained specimens which prove 
more, I am not speaking of those from the Nile YaUey,^ 
which are probably cultivated, but of plants gathered by 
Barter in Guinea in the sands on the banks of the Niger. 
Thonning ^ had previously found, in sandy soil in Guinea, 
a GuGvmis to which he had given the name arenarius; 
and Cogniaux,® after having seen a specimen brought 
home by this traveller, had classed it with G, Melo, as- 
Sir J, Hooker thought. The negroes eat the fruit of the 
plant found by Barter. The smell is that of a fresh green 
melon. In Thonrdng’s plant the fruit is ovoid, the size 
of a plum. Thus in Africa as in India the species bears 
small fruit in a wild state, as we might expect. The 
Dudaim among cultivated varieties is allied to it. 

^ rTaudm, Ann, 8c, 4th series, vol. xviii. p. 

® Hooker, in Oliyer, of Trop, Afi li. p. 646 

* Schweinfurth and Ascherson, AufzMung, p 267- 

* Schumacher and Thonmng, Gumeishe Planien,, p. 

* Oognianx, in de CandoUe, Mcnogr, p. 483. 
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The majority of the species of the genus Gucumis are 
found in Africa ; a small minority in Asia or in America. 
Other species of Cucurhitaceoi are divided between 
Asia and America, although as a rule, in this family, 
the areas of species are continuous and restricted. Gu- 
cumis Melo was once perhaps, like Gitrullm Golocynthis 
of the same family, wild from the west coast of Africa 
as far as India without any break. 

I formerly hesitated to admit that the melon was 
indigenous in the north of the Caucasus, as it is asserted 
by ancient authors — an assertion which has not been 
confirmed by subsequent botanists. Hohenacker, who 
was said to have found the species near Elisabethpolis, 
makes no mention of it in his paper upon the province of 
Talysch M Boissier does not include Gummis Melo 
in nis Oriental flora He merely says that it is easily 
naturalized on rubbish-heaps and waste ground. The 
same thing has been observed elsewhere, for instance in 
the sands of Ussuri, in Eastern Asia This would be a 
reason for mistrusting the locality of the sands of the 
Niger, if the small size of the fruit in this case did not 
recall the wild forms of India 

f The culture of the melon, or of different varieties of 
fthe melon, may have begun separately in India and 
Africa. 

! Its introduction into China appears to date only from 
I the eighth century of our era, judging from the epoch of 
the first work which mentions it.^ As the relations of 
the Chinese with Bactriana, and the north-west of India 
by the embassy of Chang-Men, date from the second 
century, it is possible that the culture of the species was 
not then widely diffused in Asia. The small size of the 
wild fruit offered little inducement. No Sanskrit name 
is known, but there is a Tamul name, probably less 
ancient, which is like the Latin Melo. 

It is not proved that the ancient Egyptians cultivated 
the melon. The fruit figured by Lepsius ^ is not recog- 
nizable. If the cultivation had been customary and 

^ Bretscimeider, letter of Atig 26, 1881. * Bddmgton, Bdm. 

f See tLe copy in Unger’s I^anzm to Altm fig. 25. 
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ancient in that country, the Greeks and Romans would 
have early known it. Now, it is doubtful whether the 
Sikua of Hippocrates and Theophrastus, or the Pepon of 
Dioscorides, or the Melopepo of Pliny, was the melon 
The passages referring to it are brief and insignificant ; 
Galen ^ is less obscure, when he says that the inside of 
the Melopepones is eaten, but not of the Pepones. There 
has been much discussion about those names, ^ but we 
want facts more than words. The best proof which I 
have been able to discover of the existence of the melon 
among the Romans is a very accurate representation of 
a fruit in the beautiful mosaic of fruits in the Vatican. 
Moreover, Dr. Comes certifies that the half of a melon 
is represented in a painting at Herculaneum.^ The 
species was probably introduced into the Grseco-Roman 
world at the time of the Empire, in the beginning of the 
Christian era. It was probably of indifferent quality, to 
judge from the silence or the faint praise of writers in 
a country where gourmets were not wanting. Since 
the Renaissance, an improved cultivation and relations 
with the East have introduced better varieties into our 
gardens. We know, however, that they often degenerate 
either from cold or bad conditions of soil, or by crossing 
with inferior varieties of the species. 

I Water-Melon — CitruWm vulgaris^ Schrader, Cucur^ 

j&iia Gitrullm, Linnaeus. 

The origin of the water-melon was long mistaken 
or unknown. According to Linnaeus, it was a native, 
of Southern Italy ^ This assertion was taken from 
Matthiole, without observing that this author says if was 
a cultivated species. Seringe,® in 1828, supposed it 
came from India and Africa, hut he gives no proof 
I beheved it came from Southern Asia, because of its 

^ Galen, Be AUmenUst 1. 2, o. 5. 

® See all the Vergilian floras, and Nandin, Ann 8c, 4th senes, 
vol. xii. p. 111. 

* Comes, m. Fmrde nei Bipinin Fonipeim%f in 4to, p. 20, in the Museo 

Tol. in, pi. 4, 

* Habitat in Apnlia, Calabria, Sicilia (Linnaens, Species, edit. 1763, 
p. 1435). 

* Sfflnnge, in Frodromm, iii. p. SOI. 
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very general cultivation in this region It was not 
known in a wild state At length it was found indi-^"^ 
genous in tropical Africa, on both sides of the equator,,^ 
which settles the question^ Livingstone^ saw districtsi 
literally covered with it, and the savages and several 
kinds of wild animals eagerly devoured the wild fruit. 
They are sometimes, but not always, bitter, and this 
cannot be detected from the appearance of the fruit The 
negroes strike it with an axe, and taste the juice to see 
whether it is good or bad. This diversity in the wild 
plant, growing in the same climate and in the same soil, 
is calculated to show the small value of such a character 
in cultivated Oucurhitacece. For the rest, the frequent 
bitterness of the water-melon is not at all extraordinary, 
as the most nearly allied species is Citmllus Golocynthis 
Naudin obtained fertile hybrids from crossing the 
bitter water-melon, wild at the Cape, with a cultivated 
species which confirms the specific unity suggested by 
the outward appearance. 

The species has not been found wild in Asia 

The ancient Egyptians cultivated the water-melon;'"" 
which is represented in their paintings® This is one 
reason for believing that the Israelites knew the species^ 
and called it abhatitchim, as is said; but besides the 
Arabic name, hattick, batteca, evidently derived from the 
Hebrew, is the modem name for the water-melon. The 
French name, pasteque, comes through the Arabic from the 
Hebrew. A proof of the antiquity of the plant in the 
north of Africa is found in the Berber name, tadelad%^ 
which differs too widely from the Arabic name not to have 
existed before the Conquest The Spanish names 
dria, cindrici, and the Sardinian which I cannot 

connect with any others, show also an ancient culture 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean basin. Its 

^ Nandin, Am, sc, Nat, 4th senes, vol. xii p. 101 ; Sir X Hooker, in 
Oliver, Mora of Trop. Ajr., ii, p. 549. 

® French trans , p 56, 

’ Unger has copied the figures from Lepsins* work in his memoir. 
Die Pfian%m des Alien AJgyptens, figs. 30, 31, 32. 

* Xh0tto7maire Mranqam-JB&rb&r^ at the word 

* Moris, Mora Bard»oa. 
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cultivation early spread into Asia, for there is a^anskrit 
name, cJiayapuia^ but the Chinese only recei'^d the 
plant in the tenth century of the Christian era. iShey 
call it si-hua^ that is melon of the West.^ 

As the water-melon is an annual, it ripens out of the 
tropics wherever the summer is sufficiently hot. The 
modern Greeks cultivate it largely, and call it carpovsia 
or cwrpovjsea^ but this name does not occur in ancient 
authors, nor even in the Greek of the decadence and of 
the Middle Ages ^ It is the same as the harpus of the 
Turks of Constantinople,® which we find again in the 
Russian arhiis,^ and in Bengali and Hindustani as tarhuj^ 
turbouz Another Constantinople name, mentioned by 
Forskal, chimonico, recurs in Albanian cHmico^ The 
absence of an ancient Greek name which can with 
certainty be attributed to this species, seems to show 
that it was introduced into the Grseco-Eoman world 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The poem 
Gopa, attributed to Virgil and Pliny, perhaps mentions 
it (lib 19, cap. 5), as Naudin thinks, but it is doubtful. 

Emopeans have introduced the water-melon into 
America, where it is now cultivated from Chili to the 
United States The jace of the Brazilians, of which 
Piso and Marcgraf have a drawing, is evidently in- 
troduced, for the first-named author says it is cultivated 
ami partly naturalized.® 

"^iCucTunber — Giwvmis sativus, Linnseus. 

In spite of the very evident difference between the 
melon and cucumber, which both belong to the genus 
ORCumis, cultivators suppose that the species may be 
crossed, and that the quality of the melon is thus some- 

* Piddington, Index, 

® Bretscbneider, Stitd/jf and Value, etc , p. 17. 

® Heldreioli, Ifiam* d, AUisch Ilbene, p, 691; Qriechenl*^ 

P 60 

« Langkavel, Bot der Spat. Gnechen. 

s Forskal, Mom ,Mgypio~Arabica , part i. p, 34. 

® Nemnich, Polyg Lexic , i. p. 1309. 

^ Piddiijgton, Index , Pickering, Gh/ronol. Arrang,, p. *^2* 

® Heldreich, Hutupfl , etc , p 50. 

® Batwa planta A tractu tenmoris quas% nativa faota** (H$o, 
edit imp. 233). 
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times spoilt Nandin^ ascertained by experiments that 
this fertilization is not possible, and has also shown that 
the distinction of the two species is well founded 

The original country of Oummis satims was un- 
known to Linnaeua and Lamarck In 1805, Wildenow^ 
asserted it was indigenous in Tartary and India, but 
without furnishing any proof. Later botanists have not 
confirmed the assertion When I went into the question 
in 1855, the species had not been anywhere found wild 
For various reasons deduced from its ancient culture in 
Asia and in Europe, and especially fi*om the existence of 

Sanskrit name, souhasa^ I said, Its original habitat is 
[probably the north-west of India, for instance Cabul, or 
|some adjacent countr}?-. Everything seems to show that 
,it will one day be discovered in these regions which are 
las yet but little known ” 

This conjecture has been realized if we admit, with 
the best-informed modern authors, that Gucumis Hard- 
wichiiy Eoyle, possesses the characteristics of Cummis 
sativus. A coloured illustration of this cucumber found 
at the foot of the Himalayas may be seen in Royle^s 
IllustraUom of Himalayan Plants, p. 220, pL 47. The 
, stems, leaves, and flowers are exactly those of G, sativus. 

^ The fruit, smooth and elliptical, has a bitter taste ; but 
there are similar forms of the cultivated cucumber, and 
we know that in other species of the same family, the 
water-melon, for instance, the pulp is sweet or bitter. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, after describing the remarkable 
variety which he calls the Silliim cucumber,^ adds 
that the variety Hardiuichii, wild from Kumaon to 
Sikkim, and of which he has gathered specimens, does 
not differ more from the cultivated plant than certain 
varieties of the latter differ from others ; and Cogniaux, 
after seeing the plants in the herbarium at Kew, adopts 
this opinion.^ 

I The cucumber, cultivated in India for at least three 

^ Nandin, in Arm, Sc. Vat, 4tlL series, vol. zi. p 31. 

® Wildenow, SpecieSi ir* p. 615, * Piddington, Indeos* 

•* Bot. Mag.f p£ 6206 

* Cognianx, m de OandoUe, Momgr. Bhan^r,, iii. p. 499* 
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thousand years^ was only introduced into China in the 
second century before Christ, when the ambassador 
Chang-kien returned from Bactriana ^ The species 
^read more rapidly towards the West. The ancient 
Greeks cultivated the cucumber under the name of dhaos? 
which remains as sihaa in the modern language. The 
modem Greeks have also the name aggowia, from an 
ancient Aryan root which is sometimes applied to the 
water-melon, and which recurs for the cucumber in 
the Bohemian agwha, the German Ghurke, etc. The 
Albanians (Pelasgians have quite a different name, 
kratsavetSy^ which we recognize in the Slav Krastavah 
The Latins called the cucumber cmumis. These different 
names show the antiquity of the species in Europe. 
There is even an Esthonian name, ugg^rits, uhlmrits, 
urits^ It does not seem to be Finnish, but to belong to 
the same Aryan root as aggouria If the cucumber came 
into Europe before the Aryans, there would perhaps be 
some name peculiar to the Basque language, or seeds 
would have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land and Savoy ; but this is not the case The peoples 
in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus have names quite 
different to the Greek ; in Tartar 7aur, in Kalmuck chaja, 
m Armenian Tcaran} The name chiar exists also in 
Arabic for a variety of the cucumber.® This is, therefore, 
a Turanian name anterior to the Sanskrit, whereby its 
culture in Western Asia would be more than three 
thousand years old. 

It is often said that the cucumber is the kisckschuim, 
one of the fruits of Egypt regretted by the Israelites in 
the desert,'^ However, I do not find any Arabic name 
among the three given by Forskal which can be con- 
nected with this, and hitherto no trace has been found 
of the presence of the cucumber in ancient Egypt. 

^ Bretsolmeider, letters of Aug. 23 and 26, 1881. 

* Theophrastus, E%$t , lib. 7, cap. 4; Lenz, Bot der Alien, p. 492 

® Heldreich, Ntiisspfi, Qnechen,, p. 50. 

^ Nenmioh, Folygl Lets,, i. p 1306. 

« Nemuioh, %b%d, ® ForsM, M ^gypt, p. 76. 

^ Eosenmuller, BiUisohe Alterth,, i. p. 97; Hamilton, Botde la B%lUf 
p.34. 
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West Indian Gherkin — Chicwms Angv/ria, Linnaeus. 

This small species of cucumber is designated in the 
Bon Jardinier under the name of the cucumber Amda. 
The fruit, of the size of an egg, is very prickly. It is 
eaten cooked or pickled. As the plant is very produc- 
tive, it IS largely cultivated in the American colonies. 
Descourtilz and Sir Joseph Hooker have published good 
coloured illustrations of it, and M. Cogniaux a plate with 
a detailed analysis of the flower.^ 

Several botanists affirm that it is wild in the West 
Indies. P. Browne,^ in the last century, spoke of the 
plant as the "Httle wild cucumber'' (in Jamaica). 
Descourtilz said, ‘"The cucumber grows wild everywhere, 
and principally in the dry savannahs and near rivers, 
whose banks afford a rich vegetation.” The inhabitants 
call it the ''maroon cucumber.” Grisebach^ saw speci- 
mens in several other West India Isles, and appears 
to admit their wild character. M. E. Andr4 found the 
^ecies growing in the sand of the sea-shore at Porto- 
Cabello, and Burchell in a similar locality in Brazil, and 
Eiedel near Rio di Janeiro.^ In the case of a number of 
other specimens gathered in the east of America from 
Brazil to Florida, it is unknown whether they were wild 
or cultivated. A wild Brazilian plant, badly drawn by 
Piso,® is mentioned as belonging to the species, but I am 
very doubtful of this. 

Botanists from Tournefortdown to our own day have 
considered the Anguria to be of American origin, a native 
of Jamaica in particular. M. Naudin® was the first to 
point out that all the other species of Cucvmis are of the 
old world, and principally African. He wondered whether 
this one had not been introduced into America by the 
negroes, like many other plants which have become 

* Descourtilz, M M4d, des Antilles, v. pi. 329 s Hooker, Bof, Mag,, 
t. 5817? Gogiuaiix, in M Boasil, fasc 78, pi, 2, 

® Browne, Jamaica, edit, 2, p. 353 

® Griseback, BL of Bnt, W* India Is,, p. 288. 

* Cogniaux, nhi supra, 

* Guanerva^oha, in Hso, Brasil, edit. 1658, p. 264; Karcgraf, 
edit. 1648, p. 44, withont illustration, calls it OuGums sylvestns Brasilm^ 

* Kaudm, Ann, 8c. Nat, 4tii series, voL ii. p. 12. 
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naturalized. However, unable to find any similaj* 
African plant, he adopted the general opinion. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, on the contrary, is inclined to believe 
that C. Anguria is a cultivated and modified form of 
some African species nearly allied to (7. prophetarum and 
0. Figard, although these are perennial In favour of 
this hypothesis, I may add (1) The name maroon cu- 
-cumber, given in the French West India Islands, indicates 
a plant which has become wild, for this is the meaning 
of the word maroon as applied to the negroes, (2) its 
extended area in America from Biazil to the West Indies, 
always along the coast where the slave trade was most 
brisk, seems to be a pioof of foreign origin. If the 
species grew in America previous to its discovery, it 
would, with such an extensive habitat, have been also 
found upon the west coast of America, and inland, which 
is not the case. 

The question can only be solved by a more complete 
knowledge of the African species of Oucumu, and by 
/experiments upon fertilization, if any have the patience 
and ability necessary to do for the genus Cuoumis what 
Naudin has done for the genus Oucwrbita, 

Lastly, I would pomt out the absurdity of a common 
name for the Anguria in the United States — Jerusalem 
Cncwmber} After this, is it possible to take popular 
names as a guide in our search for origins ? 

White Gourd-melon, or Benineasa — Benincasa hispida, 
Thunberg ; Benincasa cerifera, Savi. 

This species, which is the only one of the genus 
Benincasa, is so like the pumpkins that early botanists 
took it for one,^ in spite of the waxy efflorescence on the 
surface of the fi*uit. It is very generally cultivated in 
tropical countries. It was, perhaps, a mistake to aban- 
don its cultivation in Europe after having tried it, for 
Naudia and the Bon Jardinier both recommend ii 
It is the cnmbalam of Rheede, the camolenga of 
Eumphius, who had seen it cultivated in Malabar and 
the Sunda Islands, and give illustrations of it. 

^ Darlington, Agnc. Sot*, p 68. 

* CuourHta Pe;po of Lottreiro and RoxTtnirglL 
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From several works, even recent ones/ it might Ibe 
supposed that it had never been found in a wild state, 
])ut if we notie d the different names under which it 
has been described we shall find that this is not the 
case. Thus Guzurhita hisjpida, Thunberg, and Lagenaria 
dasystemon, Miquel, from authentic specimens seen 
by Cogniaux,^ are synonyms of the species, and these 
plants arc wild in Japan.® Guewhita httorahs, Hass- 
karl/ found among shrubs on the sea-shore in Java, 
and Oymnopetalum septe)nlobmn, Miquel, also in Java, 
are the Bemneasa according to Cogniaux, As are 
also CuGurhita vacua, MueUer,® and Cucurhita prwriens, 
Forster, of which he has seen authentic specimens found 
at Rockingham, in Australia, and in the Society Islands. 
Nadeaud® does not mention the latter. Temporary 
naturalization may be suspected in the Pacific Isles and 
in Queensland, but the locahties of Java and Japan seem 
quite certain. I am the more inclined to believe in the 
latter, that the cultivation of the Benincasa in China dates 
from the remotest antiquityJ 

Towel Grourd — Momordwa cylindrica, Linnaeus ; Luffa 
cyhndrvca, Roemer 

Naudin ® says, Luffa cylindrica, which in some of 
our colonies has retained the Indian name petole, is 
probably a native of Southern Asia, and perhaps also 
of Africa, Australia, and Polynesia. It is cultivated by 
the peoples of most hot countries, and it appears to bo 
naturalized in many places where it doubtless did not 
exist originally” Cogniaux® is more positivcr ^'Au 
indigenous species,” he says, in all the tropical regions 

* Clarke, in M. of But Ind., ii. p. 610. 

® Oogniaux, in do Oandollo, Mnnogr, Phandr,, iii. p 513. 

* Thnnberg, FL Jap., p. 32i5 j Franchot: and Savatior, Bmm. Ph Jap,, 
I p. 173. 

* Hasskarl, Oaiah JIo? ti» Begor* Alter,, p, 190 5 Maquol, Plora Indo* 
Baiav, 

« Mneller, Pragm,, ru p. 18G ; Forstor, Prodr, (no description) j 
Seomann, Jour, ofBot,n, p. 50. 

® Nadeand, Plan, Um des Taiikm, Bnum, des PL Xndig* d TaiiL 

^ Bretsohneider, letter of Ang. 20, 1881. 

^ Nandin, Ann, 80, Nat, 4th senes, vol. xii* p, 121. 

® Cogniaux, Monogr, Phan4r,,m. p. 458. 
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of the old world; often cultivated and half wild in 
America between the tropics.” In consulting the works 
quoted in these two monographs, and herbaria, its 
character as a wild plant will be found sometimes 
conclusively certified. 

With regard to Asia,^ Rheede saw it in sandy places, 
in woods and other localities in Malabar ; Roxburgh says 
it is wild in Hindustan ; Kurz, in the forests of Burmah ; 
Thwaites, in Ceylon. I have specimens from Ceylon and 
Khasia. There is no Sanskrit name known, and Dr. 
Bretschneider, in his work On the Study and Value of 
Ckmese Botanical Works, and in his letters mentions no 
luflfa either wild or cultivated in China. I suppose, 
therefore, that its cultivation is not ancient even in 
India. 

The species is wild in Australia, on the banks of 
rivers in Queensland,^ and hence it is probable it will 
be found wild in the Asiatic Archipelago, where Rum- 
phius, Miquel, etc., only mention it as a cultivated plant. 

Herbaria contain a great number of specimens from 
tropical Africa, from Mozambique to the coast of Guinea, 
and even as far as Angola, but collectors do not appear 
to have indicated whether they were cultivated or wild 
plants. In the Delessert herbarium, Heudelot indicates it 
as growing in fertile ground in the environs of Galam. Sir 
Joseph Hooker® quotes this without affirming anything. 
Schweinfurth and Ascheron,^ who are always careful in 
this matter, say the species is only a cultivated one in 
the Nile Talley. This is curious, because the plant 
was seen in the seventeenth century in Egyptian gar- 
dens under the Arabian name of whence the genus 
was called I/affa, and the species I/affa oegyptica. The 
ancient Egyptian monumente show no trace of it. The 

' Eteede, Sort, Malab., S; Eoxbnrgh, M Ind,^ m. p. 714, 

tis i. clavata ; Ktirz, Crntnl , n p 100 ; Thwaites, ISimm* 

* Mueller, lE'ragvm'nia, iii. p. 107 ; Bentbam, M Austr.i iii, p. 317t 
under names wbieK ISfaudiu and Oogidaux regard as synonyms of 
L. oiihiadncGu 

* Hooker, In Oliver, M* of Trop. Afr,^ ii# p. 530. 

* Sokweiiiftirtli and Asokeron, AufmUy,ng) p. 268. 

* Forskal, M, p. 75* 
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absence of a Hebrew name is another reason for believing 
that its cultivation was introduced into Egypt in the 
Middle Ages. It is now grown in the Delta, not only 
for the fruit but also for the export of the seed, from 
which a preparation is made for softening the skin. 

The species is cultivated in Brazil, Guiana, Mexico, 
etc., but I find no indication that it is indigenous in 
America It appears to have been here and there 
naturalized, in Nicaragua for instance, from a specimen 
of Levy’s. 

In brief, the Asiatic origin is certain, the African very 
doubtful, that of America imaginary, or rather the effect 
of naturalization. 

Angular Luffa — Liiffa amtangvia, Koxburgh. 

The origin of this species, cultivated like the pre- 
ceding one in all tropical countries, is not very clear, 
according to Naudin and Cogniaux.^ The first gives 
Senegal, the second Asia, and, doubtfully, Africa. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Linnseus^ was mistaken in 
indicating Tartary and China. Clarke, in Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s flora, says without hesitation that it is in- 
digenous in British India. Kheede ^ formerly saw the 
plant in sandy soil in Malabar. Its natural area seems 
to be limited, for Thwaites in Ceylon, Kurz in British 
Burmah, and Loureiro in China and Cochin-China,^ only 
give the species as cultivated, or growing on rubbish- 
heaps near gardens. Eumphius ® calls it a Bengal plant. 
No luffa has been long cultivated in China, according 
to a letter of Dr. Bretschneider No Sanskrit name is 
known All these are indications of a comparatively 
recent culture in Asia. 

A variety with bitter fruit is common in British 
India ^ in a wild state, since there is no inducement to 

* NatiUm, Ann, Sc. 4tli series, vol. xix. p* 123 5 Oogwians:, ia de 
Candolle, Monogr. Phm^r,^ iii. p. 469 

® Linnsona, Species, p. 1436, as Cucamts amtmyulm* 

® Bheede, Mort Malab,^ vni. p, 13, t, 7. 

^ Thwaites, PInum, Ceylan, p. 126; Kur», Contrihi ii p. 101; 
Lom'eiro, FI, Cochin., p. 727. 

® Bumpluus, Aniboin, v, p. 408, 1. 149, 

* Clarke, in FL Bnt. Ind., ». p. 614. 
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cultivate ii It exists also in the Simcla Islands, It 
is Lvjffa umam, Eoxburgh, and X. sylvestris, MiqucL 
L suhangitlata, Miquel, is another variety which grows 
in Java, which M. Cogniaux also unites with the others 
from authentic specimens which he saw. 

M. Naiidin does not say what traveller gives the 
plant as wild in Senegamhia ; hut he says the negroes 
call it papengaye, and as this is the name of the 
Mauritius planters,^ it is probable that the plant is 
cultivated in Senegal, and perhaps naturalized near 
dwellings. Sir Joseph Hooker, in the Flora of Tropical 
Africa, gives the species, but without proof that it 
is wold in Africa, and Cogniaux is still more brief 
Schweinfurth and Ascheron^ do not mention it either 
as wild or cultivated in Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
There is no trace of its ancient cultivation in Egypt. 

The species has often been sent from the West Indies, 
New Granada, Brazil, and other parts of America, but 
there is no indication that it has been long in these places, 
nor even that it occurs at a distance from gardens in a 
really wild state. 

The conditions or probabilities of origin, and of date 
of culture, are, it will be seen, identical for the two 
cultivated species of luffa. In support of the hypothesis 
that the latter is not of African origin, I may say that 
the four other species of the genus are Asiatic or 
American ; and as a sign that the cultivation of the luffa 
is not very ancient, I will add that the form of the fruit 
varies much less than in the other cultivated cucur-* 
bitacea. 

Snake Gourd — Trichosanihes angidna, Linnseus. 

An annual creeping Gucwhitaeea, remarkable for its 
fringed corolla It is called petole in Mauritius, from a 
Java name The fruit, which is something like a long 
fleshy pod of some leguminous plants, is eaten cooked 
like a cucumber in tropical Asia. 

As the botanists of the seventeenth century received 
the plant from China, they imagined that the plant was 

* Bojer, Sort, Maimt. 

* Schweinfurfeh and Aseliersoii, AufmUmg, p. 268* 
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indigenous there, but it was probably cultivated. Dr, 
Bretschneider ^ tells us that the Chinese name, manhwa, 
means '' cucumber of the southern barbarians/’ Its home 
must be India, or the Indian Archipelago. No author, 
however, asserts that it has been found in a distinctly 
wild state. Thus Clarke, in Hooker’s Flora of British 
India, li p. 610, says only, India, cultivated/’ Naudin,^ 
before him, said, Inhabits the East Indies, where it is 
much cultivated for its fruits. It is rarely found wild” 
Kumphius ^ is not more positive for Amboyna Loureiro 
and Kurz in Cochin-China and Burmah, Blume and 
Miquel in the islands to the south of Asia, have only seen 
the plant cultivated The thirty-nine other species of 
the genus are all of the old world, found between China 
or Japan, the west of India and Australia. They belong 
especially to India and the Malay Archipelago. 1 
consider the Indian origin as the most probable one. 

The species has been introduced into Mauritius, where 
it sows itself round cultivated places Elsewhere it is 
little diffused No Sanskrit name is known. 

Chayote, or Choco — Sechivm eclule, Swartz 

This plant, of the order Gacurbitacece, is cultivated 
in tropical America for its fruits, shaped like a pear, and 
tasting like a cucumber They contain only one seed, so 
that the flesh is abundant. 

The species alone constitutes the genus Sechium. 
There are specimens in every heibarium, but generally 
collectors do not indicate whether they are naturalized, 
or really wild, and apparently indigenous in the country. 
Without spealdng of works m which this plant is said to 
come from the East Indies, which is entirely a mistake, 
several of the best give Jamaica^ as the original home. 
However, E Browne,® in the middle of the last contuiy, 
said positively that it was cultivated there, and Sloane 
does not mention it. Jacquin® says that it ‘‘inhabits 

^ BretsoUneidor, Study and Yalm, etc , p 17. 

® Naudin, Aim, Sc, Nat, 4th senes, vol win. p. 190# 

® Eumphms, Amlxnn, y pi. 148. 

* Grisebach, Mora of Br%t W* India /«?., p, 28$# 

* Browne, Jamaica, p. 36$. 

* Jacqmn, Ship, Am^y, But, p. 2S9. 
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Cuba, aaid is cultivated tliere/’ and Richard copies this 
phrase m the llora of R de La Sagra without adding 
any proof Naudin says,^ '"a Mexican plant/' but he 
does not give liis reasons for asserting this. Cogniaux,^ 
in his recent monograph, mentions a great number of 
specimens gathered from Brazil to the West Indies with- 
out saying if he had seen any one of these given as wild. 
Seemann® saw the plant cultivated at Panama, and he 
adds a remark, important if correct, namely, that the 
name chayote, common in the isthmus, is the corruption 
of an Aztec word, chayotl. This is an indication of an 
ancient existence in Mexico, but I do not find the word 
in Hernandez, the classic author on the Mexican plants 
anterior to the Spanish conquest The chayote was not 
cultivated in Cayenne ten years ago.^ Nothing indicates 
an ancient cultivation in Brazil The species is not 
mentioned by early writers, such as Piso and Marcgraf, 
and the name chtichu, given as Brazilian,® seems to me to 
come from chocho, the Jamaica name, which is perhaps 
a corruption of the Mexican word. 

The plant is probably a native of the south of Mexico 
and of Central America, and was transported into the 
West India Islands and to Brazil in the eighteenth 
century. The species was afterwards introduced into 
Mauritius and Algeria, where it is very successful.® 
v/r Indian Pig, or Prickly Pear — Opmtiw ficus indices, 
Miller. 

This fleshy plant of the Cactus family, which produces 
the fruit known in the south of Europe as the Indian fig, 
has no connection with the fig tree, nor has the fruit 
with the fig. Its origin is not Indian but American. 
Everything is erroneous and absurd m this common 
name However, since Linnmus took his botanical name 
from it. Cactus ficus indica, afterwards connected with 
the genus Opimtia, it was necessary to retain the specific 

^ Naudm, Aim, Sc, Nat, 4tli seiies, vol. xviu. p. 205* 

® In Monogj , Phan^r,, w. p 902. 

® Seemann, ofSer(dd,-p,12B 
* Sagofe, Jotti nal de la Soc. d’fforUcm de France^ 1872 
® Oogniaux, M* Bianlj fasc. 78. • Sagot, 
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aiamo to avoid clianges wliicli are a source of eonfusioHj 
and to recall tlie popular denomination. The prickly 
forms, and those more or less free from spines, have been 
considered by some authors as distinct species, but an 
attentive examination leads us to regard them as one ^ 

^ The species existed both wild and cultivated in 
^Mexico before the arrival of the Spaniards Hernandez: ^ 
'describes nine varieties of it, which shows the antiquity of 
its cultivation. The cochineal insect appears to feed on one 
of these, almost without thorns, more than on the others, 
^nd it has been transported with the plant to the Canary 
Isles and elsewhere. It is not known how far its habitat 
extended in America before man transported pieces of 
the plant, shaped like a racket, and the fruits, which are 
two easy ways of propagating it. Perhaps the wild 
plants in Jamaica, and the other West India Islands 
mentioned by Sloane,^ in 1725, were the result of its 
introduction by the Spaniards. Certainly the species 
has become naturalized in this direction as far as the 
.climate permits , for instance, as far as Southern Florida.^ 
f It was one of the first plants which the Spaniards in- 
I’troduced to the old world, both in Europe and Asia ^ Its 
singular appearance was the more striking that no other 
species belonging to the family had before been seen ^ 
All sixteenth-century botanists mention it, and the plant 
became naturalized in the south of Europe and in Africa 
as its cultivation was introduced. It was in Spain that 
the prickly pear was first known under the American 
name tuna^ and it was probably the Moors who took it 
into Barbary when they were expelled from the peninsula. 
They called it fig of the Ohiistians.^^ The custom of 
using the plant for fences, and the nourishing property 
of the fruits, which contain a large proportion of sugar', 
have determined its extension round the Mediterranean, 
and in general in all countries near the tropics. 

^ Wobb and BortMot, Fhytog, Cmar , sect 1, p. 208 

® Hernandez, Tim. Ffovm p 78. ® Kloane, Jamaica, it p, 300. 

^ Obapman, Mora of Southern States, p. 144*. 

* The cactos of tbe Dreelcs was quite a dififeient plant. 

Steinhoil, in Boissxer, Voyage Bot en Msjpagne, i, p. 20. 
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The CTiltivatioii of the cochineal, which was unfavour 
able to the production of the fmit,^ is dying out since the 
manufacture of colouring matters by chemical processes. 

Gooseberry — Eibes gvosmlaria and E, Vacm-jpa,. 
Linnaius. 

The fruit of the cultivated varieties is generally 
smooth, or provided with a few stiff hans, while that of 
the wild varieties has soft and shorter hairs ; but inter- 
mediate forms exist, and it has been shown by experi- 
ment that by sowing the seeds of the cultivated fruit, 
plants with either smooth or hairy fruit are obtained.^ 
There is, therefore, but one species, which has produced 
under cultivation one principal variety and several sub- 
varieties as to the sizie, colour, or taste of the fruit 

The gooseberry grows wild throughout temperate 
Europe, from Southern Sweden to the mountainous 
regions of Central Spain, of Italy, and of Greece.^ It is 
also mentioned in Northern Africa, but the last published 
catalogue of Algerian plants^ indicates it only in the 
mountains of Aures, and Ball has found a variety in ' 
the Atlas of Marocco ® It grows in the Caucasus,® and 
under more or less different forms in the western 
Himalayas.*^ 

The Greeks and Romans do not mention the species, 
which is rare in the South, and which is hardly worth 
planting where grapes will ripen It is especially in 
Gemany, Holland, and England that it has been culti- 
vated from the sixteenth century,® piincipally as a 
seasoning, whence the English name, and the French 
groseille d maqmreaVjX (mackerel currant) A wine 
is also made from it. 

The frequency of its cultivation in the British Isles 
and in other places where it is found wild, which are 

^ Webb and Berthelot, JPhytog. Qanar , vol. iii. soot. 1, p. 208 

® Robson, qnoted in English Botany, pi 2057, 

® Nyman, Qons^ectvs El EuropeoB, p. 2G6 ; Boissier, EL On, li* p. 815^ 

* Mnnby, CataL, edit. 2, p. 15. 

® Ball, Bpicilegiwm EL Maioc,, p. 449. 

® Ledebour, El» Boss , n. p. 194; Boissier, 'ubi siqyrag 

^ Clarke, in Hooker's Bnt, Ind , ii p. 410. 

* PbllKps, Accomt of EmtSf p 174. 
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often near gardens, lias suggested to some Englislx 
botanists the idea of an accidental naturalization. This 
is likely enough in Ireland , ^ but as it is an essentially 
European species, I do not see why it should not have 
existed in England, whore the wild plant is more common, 
since the establishment of most of the species of the 
British flora; that is to say, since the end of the glacial 
period, before the separation of the island from the 
continent, Phillips quotes an old English name, fedberry 
orfeabes, which supports the theory of an ancient exist- 
ence, and two Welsh names/ of which I cannot, however, 
certify the originality. 

Bed Currant — Ribes mhmm, Linnseus 
The common red currant is wild throughout Northern 
^nd Temperate Europe, and in Siberia® as far as Kamts- 
chatka, and in America, from Canada and Vermont to 
the mouth of the river Mackenzie ^ 

Like the preceding species, it was unknown to the 
Greeks and Eomans, and its cultivation was only intro- 
duced in the Middle Ages. The cultivated plant hardly 
differs from the wild one. That tlie plant was foreign 
to the south of Europe is shown by the name of gvoseilher 
iToiitfemer (cuirant from beyond the sea), given in France^ 
in the sixteenth century. In Geneva the currant is still 
commonly called minui de onm% and in the canton of 
Solcure meertmhh. I do not know why the species was 
supposed, three centuries ago, to have come from be- 
yond seas. Perhaps this should bo understood to mean 
that it was brought by the Danes and the Northmen, 
and that these peoples from beyond the northern seas 
introduced its cultivation. I doubt it, however, for the 
Ribes mhrmi is wild in almost the whole of Great 
Britain® and in Normandy;^ the English, who were in 
constant communication w^ili the Danes, did not cultivate 
it as late as 1557, from a list of the fruits of that epoch 

^ Mooro and Mor^, Conftih* to the GxjbeU JhjhavMca, p. 113. 

® Davies, Welsh Botanolotjiji p. 24 
® Ledebour, M. Boss , ii. p. L09. 

* Torrey and Gray, FI N Amen, i p. 160. ^ Dodonons, p* 748. 

^ Watson, Cyhele Brit 
^ Brebisson, Flore de Normandiej p, 09. 
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drawn up by Tli. Tusser, and published by Phillips , ^ 
and even in the time of Gerard, in 1597,^ its cultivation 
was rare, and the plant had no particular name.^ Lastly, 
there are French and Breton names which indicate a 
cultivation anterior to the Normans in the west of 
France. 

The old names in France are given in the dictionary 
by Manage. According to him, red currants arc called at 
Bouen gardes, at Caen grades, in Lower Normandy gra- 
dilles, and in Anjou castilles Mdnage derives all these 
names from riibms, ruHcns, etc, by a series of imaginary 
transformations, from the word rvher, red. Legonidec^ 
tells us that red currants are also called Kastilez (1 liq^uid) 
in Brittany, and he derives this name from Castille, as if 
a fruit scarcely known in Spain and abundant in the 
north could come from Spain These words, found 
both in Brittany and beyond its limits, appear to me 
to be of Celtic origin ; and I may mention, in support 
of this theory, that in Legonidec’s dictionary gardis 
means rough, hao^sh, pungent, sour, eta, which gives a- 
hint as to the etymology. The generic name Rmes has 
caused other errors. It was thought the plant might be 
one which was so called by the Arabs ; but the word 
comes rather from a name for the currant very common 
in the north, ribs in Danish,^ and in Swedish.^ 
The Slav names are quite different and in considerable 
number. 

Black Currant — Cassis; Itibes nigrum, Limijeus. 

The black currant grows wild in the north of Europe,^ 
from Scotland and Lapland as far as the north of France 
and Italy ; in Bosnia,*^ Armenia,® throughout Siberia, in 
the basin of the river Amur, and in the western Hima- 

^ Plullips, Acc(nmt of Fmiifi, p 136 

^ Gerard, JSei lal, p. 1143, 

* That of cut rant is a later mtroduction, given from tlio losomblanoe 
to the grapes of Corinth (Phillips, 

* Legonideo, Diction Celto-B^eton 

* Hontzi, Diet Inedit des Noms Vulgavres* 

* Linnasns, Moi a 8uec%ca, n, 19^. 

^ Watson, OompeTid. CyheUj i. p 177 ; Fries, Stmma Veg* Scand*, p*- 
39? Nyman, Ccmspect FJ Dui op,, p, 260, 

® &issier, FL Or,, li. p 815. 
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layas ; ^ it often becomes naturalized, as for instance, in 
the centre of France ^ 

This shrub was unknown in Greece and Italy, for it 
is proper to colder countries. From the vaiiety of the 
names in all the languages, even in those anterior to the 
Aryans, of the north of Europe, it is clear that this fruit 
was very early sought after, and its cultivation was pro- 
bably begun before the Middle Ages J. Bauhin^ says it 
was planted in gardens in France and Italy, but most 
sixteenth-century authors do not mention it In the 
Ilistoire de la Vie Privee des Franca^s, by Le Grand 
d'Aussy, published in 1872, vol i. p. 232, the following 
curious passage occurs '‘The black currant has been 
cultivated hardly forty years, and it owes its reputa- 
tion to a pamphlet entitled Gidtnre dih Cassis, in which 
the author attributed to this shrub all the virtues it is 
possible to imagine/^ Further on (vol lii, p. 80), the 
author mentions the frequent use, since the publication of 
the pamphlet in question, of a liqueur made from the 
black currant Bose, who is always accurate in his articles 
in the JDictionnaire d'Agricxdtiire, mentions this fashion 
under the head OuTmnt, but he is careful to add, " It 
has been very long in cultivation for its fruit, which has 
a peculiar odour agreeable to some, disagreeable to others, 
and which is held to be stomachic and diuretic ” It is 
also used in the manufacture of the liqueurs known as 
ratafia de Cassis.^ 

Olive — OUa Eiwopea, Linnsous 

The wild olive, called in botanical books the variety 

^ Ledebour, Ross., p 200, Ma’simowicz, P/ iwuhcc M Amw., p. 
119; Clarko, m Hooker, M Bnf Ind , ii. p 411. 

® Boreau, Floe du Oenhe rfe Id Ftance, odifc. 3, p 262. 

3 BaaHiQ, Hist, Plant., ii.p. 99. 

* This name Cassis is ennous. Littrd says that ifc seems to have boon 
introduced late into the language, and that ho does not know its origin 
I have not met with it m botanical works earlier than tho middle of the 
seventeenth century. My manuaonpb collection of oommou names, among 
more than forty names for this species in different languages or dialects 
has not ono which resomhles at. Buehoz, in his Hictitm'naire desPlantes, 
1770, i p. 289, calls the plant tho Cassis or Cassetier des P^oifevim, Tho 
old F^rench name was Pmvner or giosedher noir, Larousso’s dictionary 
says that good liqueurs wei‘e made at Cassis m Frovenoe. Can this he 
the origin of the name ? 
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sijlvesb^is or oleasteVy is distinguished from the cultivated 
olivo tree hy a smaller fruit, of which the flesh is not so 
abundant. The best fruits are obtained by selecting the 
seeds, buds, or grafts from good varieties. 

The oleaster now exists over a wide area east and 
west of Syria, from the Punjab and Beluchistan ^ as far 
as Portugal and even Madeira, the Canaries and even 
Marocco,^ and from the Atlas northwards as far as the south 
of France, the ancient Macedonia, the Crimea, and the 
Caucasus.^ If we compare the accounts of travellers and 
of the authors of floras, it will be seen that towards the 
limits of this area there is often a doubt as to the wild 
and indigenous (that is to say ancient in the country) 
nature of the species Sometimes it offers itself as a 
shrub which fruits little or not at all , and sometimes, as 
in the Crimea, the plants are rare as though they had 
escaped, as an exception, the destructive eflects of winters 
too severe to allow of a definite establishment. As 
regards Algeria and the south of France, these doubts 
have been the subject of a discussion among competent 
men in the Botanical Society.^ They repose upon the 
uncontestable fact that birds often transport the seed of 
the olive into uncultivated and sterile places, where the 
wild form, the oleaster, is produced and naturalized. 

The question is not clearly stated when we ask if 
sixch and such olive trees of a given locality are really 
wild In a woody species which lives so long and shoots 
again from the same stock when cut off by accident, it is 
impossible to know the origin of the individuals observed. 
They may have been sown by man or birds at a very 
early epoch, for olive trees of more than a thousand years 
old are known. The effect of such sowing is a naturaliza- 
tion, which is equivalent to an extension of area. The 
point in question is, therefore, to discover what was the 

* Aiicliison, Cafaloguey p 8G 

® Lo'cvo, Man FI. of Madeiia, ii. p 20, Webb and Berfcbelot, Hist 
2fai. de^ Cananesy Q&og. Bot , p 48; Ball, Spied. FI. Maioc , p 565. '' 

* Oosson, Bull Soc Bot Fiancoy iv. p. 107, and vu. p, 31 ; Gnsebacb, ' 
Ep^cil. FI EumelicT, ii p. 71, Sfeeven, Veiaeich* der Taunach. EaJUns., 
p. 248 ; Ledebonr, FI Boss , p. 38. 

* Bulletin iv. p. 107. 
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lioinc of tlic species in very early prcliistoric times, and 
how this area has grown larger by different modes of 
transport. 

It IS not by the study of living olive trees that this 
question can be answered. We must seek in what coun- 
tries the cultivation began, and how it was propagated. 
The more ancient it is in any region, the more probable 
it is that the species has existed wild there from the time 
of those geological events which took place before the 
coming of prehistoric man. 

The earliest Hebrew books mention the olive sait, or 
both wild and cultivated. It was one of the trees 
promised in the land of Canaan. It is first mentioned in 
Genesis, where it is said that the dove sent out by Noah 
should bring back a branch of ohve If we take into 
account this tradition, which is accompanied by miracu- 
lous details, it may be added that the discoveries ot 
modern erudition show that the Mount Ararat of the 
Bible must bo to the east of the mountain in Armenia 
which now boars that name, and which was anciently 
called Masis From a study of the text of the Book of 
Genesis, Francois Lcnormand^ places the mountain in 
question in the Hindu Kush, and even near the sources 
of the Indus. This theory supposes it near to the land of 
the Aryans, yet the olive has no Sanskrit name, not even 
in that Sanskrit from which the Indian languages^ aie 
derived. If the olive had then, as now, existed m the 
Punjab, the eastern Aryans in their migrations towards 
the south would probably have given it a name, and if it 
had existed in the Massanderan, to the south of the Cas- 
pian Sea, as at the present day, the western Aryans 
would perhaps have known it. To these negative indi- 
cations, it can only be objected that the wild olive attracts 
no considerable attention, and that the idea of extracting 
oil from it perhaps arose late in this part of Asia. 

> 'RosmmvillQv f Hmdhuch dei BibLAlteiih,iYo\ iv, p 268 , Hamilton, 
Bot de la Bible, p. 80, whore the passagoB ax'o indicated. 

® Fr. Lenormand, Mamtel d$ I’Biht. Auc d$ VOnmt, 1869, vol L 
p. 31. 

® Fick, WorieihKch, Piddington, Into, only mentions one Hindu 
name, ^ulj^au 
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Herodotus ^ tells us that Babylonia grew ixo olive trees, 
and that its inhabitants made use of oil of sesame. It 
is certain that a country so subject to inundation was 
not at all favourable to the olive. The cold excludes the 
higher plateaux and the mountains of the north of 
Persia. 

I do not know if there is a name in Zend, but the 
Semitic word sait must date from a remote antiquity, for 
it is found in modern Persian, seitim^ and in Arabic, 
zeiiwh, sjetun^ It even exists in Turkish and among 
the Tartars of the Crimea, seitun,^ which may signify 
that it IS of Turanian origin, or from the remote epoch 
when the Turanian and Semitic peoples intermixed 

The ancient Egyptians cultivated the olive tree, which 
they called tat^ Several botanists have asceitained the 
presence of branches or leaves of the olive in the sarco- 
phagi.® Nothing is more certain, though Hehn*^ has 
recently asserted the contrary, without giving any proof 
in support of his opinion. It would be interesting to 
know to what dynasty belong the most ancient mummy- 
eases in which olive branches have been found. The 
Egyptian name, quite different to the Semitic, shows an 
existence more ancient than the earliest dynasties I 
shall mention presently another fact in support of this 
great antiquity. 

Theophrastus says^ that the olive was much grown, 
and the harvest of oil considerable in Cyrenaica, but 
he does not say that the species was wild there, and the 
quantity of oil mentioned seems to point to a cultivated 
variety. The low-lying, very hot country between Egypt 
and the Atlas is little favourable to a naturalisation 
of the olive outside the plantations Kralik, a veiy 
accurate botanist, did not anywhere see on his journey 

^ Herodotns, Hibt , Lis i. c 193 ® Boissier, FI Onmif , iv. p. 30- 

® Eba Baitbar, Germ trans., p. 5G9 ; Eorskal, Plant. , p, 40, 

♦ Boissier, ibid, ; Steven, i,hid 

* Unger, JDie Pfianz der Mtm ^jgypU p. 45, 

® De Candolle, Physiol T6g4t , p 696; Pleyte, quoted by Bratin anti 
Aseberson, Bitzher* Naiurfor. <?es , May 15, 1877. 

’ Hebn, KtdiU7^fianz$n>i edit. 3, p 88, line 9. 

® Theophrastus, Sist Plant , lib iv, c. 3. 
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to Tunis and into Egypt the olive growing wild, ^ although 
it is cultivated in the oases. In Egypt it is only culti- 
vated, according to Scliwcinfurth and Asclierson,^ in their 
resume of the Eloia of the Nile Valley 

Its prehistoric area probably extended from Syria 
towards Greece, for the wild ohve is very common along the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, where it forms regular 
woods.® It is doubtless here and in the archipelago that 
the Greeks early knew the tree. If they had not known 
it on their own territory, had received it from the 
Semites, they would not have given it a special name, 
eZofia, whence the Latin olea. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
mention the hardness of the olive wood and the practice 
of anointing the body with olive oil The latter was in 
constant use for food and lighting. Mythology attributed 
to Minerva the planting of the olive in Attica, which 
probably signifies the introduction of cultivated varieties 
and suitable processes for extracting the oil. Aristeus 
introduced or perfected the manner of pressing the fruit. 

The same mythical personage carried, it was said, the 
olive tree from the north of Greece into Sicily and Sar- 
dinia It seems that this may have been early done by 
the Phoenicians, but in support of the idea that the 
species, or a perfected variety of it, was introduced by 
the Greeks, I may mention that the Semitic name se\t 
has left no trace in the islands of the Mediterranean. 
We find the Greeeo-Latin name here as in Italy, ^ while 
upon the neighliouring coast of Africa, and in Spain, 
the names arc Egyptian or Arabic, as I shall explain 
directly. 

The Romans knew the olive later than the Greeks. 
According to Pliny, ^ it was only at the time of Tarqiiiii 
the Ancient, 627 B.c,, but the species probably existed 
already in Great Greece, as in Greece and Sicily. Besides, 
Pliny was speaking of the cultivated olive. 

A remarkable fact, and one which has not been noted 

^ Kralik, BM. Sac Bof, Fr., iv. p 103. 

® Beitmge %ur M JElthiopiem, p 281. 

« Balausa, BaZL 8oc Bof da iv. p. 107. 

^ Kons, FL Sard,, iu. p. 9 ; Berfeoloni, M. L p. 43* 

® Pliny, E%si , lib. xt. cap. 1. 
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01 ' discussed by pbilologists, is that the Berber name for 
the olive, both tree and fruit, has the root taz or tas, 
similar to the tat of the ancient Egyptians. The Kabyles 
of the district of Algiers, according to the French- 
Berber dictionary, published by the French Government, 
calls the wild olive tazehhoujt, tesettha^ <m' zehbo'nj, and . 
the grafted olive tazemmoiiH, tasettha, ou’ zemmov/r. The j 
Touaregs, another Berber nation, call it tamahinet ^ These j 
are strong indications of the antiquity of the olive in ! 
Africa. The Arabs having conquered this country and 
driven back the Berbers into the mountains and the j 
desert, having likewise subjected Spain excepting the | 
Basque country, the names derived from the Semitic zeit i 
have prevailed even in Spamsh The Arabs of Algiers say . 
zenboudje for the wild, zitomi for the cultivated olive, ^ zit ji 
for ohve oil The Andalusians call the wild olive aze- \ 
buche, and the cultivated aceytiino ^ In other provinces jj 
we find the name of Latin origin, olivio, side by side with f 
the Arabic words.^ The oil is in Spanish aceyte, which , 
is almost the Hebrew name ; but the holy oils are called j 
oleos eantos, because they belong to Rome, The Basques ^ 
use the Latin name for the olive tree 

Early voyagers to the Canaries, Bontier for instance, 
in 1403, mention the olive tree in these islands, where 
modern botanists regard it as indigenous.^ It may have 
been introduced by the Phoenicians, if it did not pre- 
viously exist there. We do not know if the Guanchos 
had names for the olive and its oil Webb and Eerthelot 
do not give any in their learned chapter on the language 
of the aborigines,® so the question is open to conjecture 
It seems to me that the oil would have played an impor- 
tant part among the Guanchos if they had possessed the 
olive, and that some traces of it would have remained in 
the actual speech of the people. From this point of view 


^ Dweyrier, Les Toucoeq'^ dn, Void (1864;), p 1^9 

* Mimby, Flo^e de VAlga le, p. 2 ; Debeaiis, Cafal Boghar^ p 68, 

* Boissier, Voyage Bot en Bbjgagne, edit. 1, yoI. n p, 407, 

* Willkomm and Lange, Brod M* Sispan.^ ii, p 672. 

* Webb and Berthelot, Eist Nat def, Oanai les, G4og, jBoi., pp. 47, 48- 
? Webb and Beifcbelot, t&id., Bthnogmphe, p 188. 
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tlic naturalization in the Canaries is perhaps not more 
ancient than the Phenmeian voyages. 

No leaf of the olive has hitherto been found in the 
tufa of the south of France, of Tuscany, and Sicily, where 
the laurel, the myrtle, and other shrubs now existing 
have been discovered. This is an indication, until the 
contrary is proved, of a subsequent naturalization. 

The olive thrives in dry climates like that of Syria 
and Assyria. It succeeds at the Cape, in parts of America, 
in Australia, and doubtless it will become wild in these 
places when it has been more generally planted. Its 
'slow growth, the necessity of grafting or of choosing the 
shoots of good varieties, and especially the concurrence 
of other oil-producing species, have hitheifio impeded its 
extension; but a tree which produces in an ungrateful 
soil should not be indefinitely neglected. Even in the 
old world, where it has existed for so many thousands 
of years, its productiveness might be doubled by taking 
the trouble to graft on wild trees, as the French have 
done in Algeria. 

Star Apple — ChrysophyUimi Cmnito, Linnmus. 

The star apple belongs to the family of the Sapotacece, 
It yields a fruit valued in tropical America, though 
Europeans do not care much for it I do not find that 
any pains have been taken to introduce it into the colonies 
of Asia or Africa. Tussac gives a good illustration of it 
in his More des Aoitilles, vol ii. pi. 9. 

Seemann ^ saw the stai apple wild in several places 
in the Isthmus of Panama. Da Tussac, a San Domingo 
colonist, considered it wild in the forests of the West 
[ndia Islands, and Grisebach^ says it is both wild and 
cultivated in Jamaica, San Domingo, Antigua, and Tri- 
nidad. Sloane considered it had escaped from cultivation 
in Jamaica, and Jacquin says vaguely, '^Inhabits Mar- 
tinique and San Domingo.’*^ 

Caimito, or Gamito, Alph. do Candolle. 

This Peruvian Oaimito must not be confounded with 

^ SeomanB, Bot of the Herald., p. ICG. 

* Gnsebach, Flora of Bnt. W. Xnd. X&l , p. 308. 

* Sloane, Jammm, ii. p. 170; Jacquin, Amen, p. 52# 
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the Chrysophjlhim Gcmiito of the West Indies. Both 
belong to the family Sapotacege, but the .flowers and 
seeds are different. There is a figure of this one in Eniz 
and Pavon, Flora Peruviana, vol. iii pi. 240. It has 
been transported from Peru, where it is cultivated, to Ega 
on the Amazon Eiver, and to Para, where it is commonly 
called abh or abiu'^ Eiiiz and Pavon say it is wild in 
the warm regions of Peru, and at the foot of the Andes. 

Marmalade Plum, or Mammee Sapota — Lumma mam- 
mosa, Ggertner 

This fruit tree, of the order Sapotacege and a native 
of tropical America, has been the subject of several 
mistakes in works on botany.^ There exists no satis- 
factory and complete illustration of it as yet, because 
colonists and travellers think it is too well known to 
send selected specimens of it, such as may be described 
in herbaria This neglect is common enough in the 
-case of cultivated plants. The mammee is cultivated in 
the West Indies and in some warm regions of America. 
Sagot tells us it is grown in Venezuela, but not in 
Cayenne^ I do not find that it has been transported 
into Africa and Asia, the Philippines ^ excepted. This 
is probably due to the insipid taste of the fruit Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland found it wild in the forests on the 
banks of the Orinoco.^ All authors mention it in the 
West Indies, but as cultivated or without asserting that 
it is wdld. In Brazil it is only a garden species. 

Sapodilla — Sapota achras, Miller 

The sajiodilla is the most esteemed of the order 
Sapotacege, and one of the best of tropical fruits An 
over-ripe sapodilla,” says Descourtilz, in his Flore des 
Antilles, ''is melting, and has the sweet perfumes of 
honey, jasmin, and lily of the valley ” There is a very 
good illustration in the Botanical Magazine, pis. 3111 
and 3112, and in Tussac, Floy^e des Antilles, i. pL 3. It 


^ Flora Btmil,, vol. vii p 88 

® See the synonyms m the Moia Brabihensis^ vol. vii p. 66. 
Sagot, Jornn Boc cVEo>tic» de France, 1872, p. 347. 

* BJanoo, FI. de Filvpinas, tinder the name Achi as lucuma* 

* Oenera, iii. p. 2i0. 
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lias been introduced into gardens in Mauritius, the Malay 
Archipelago, and India, from the time of Rheede and 
Itumphius, but no one disputes its American origin 
Several botanists have seen it wild in the forests of the 
Isthmus of Panama, of Campeachy,^ of Venezuela,^ and 
perhaps of Trinidad ^ In Jamaica, in the time of Sloane, 
it existed only in gardens^ It is very doubtful that 
it is wild in the other West India Islands, although 
perhaps the seeds, scattered here and there, may have 
naturalized it to a certain degree Tussac says that the 
young plants are not easy to rear in the plantations. 

Aubergine — Solanum melongena, Linnaeus ; Solanum 
esmlentmi, DunaL 

The aubergine has a Sanskrit name, va^ta, and several 
names, which Piddington in his Index considers as both 
Sanskrit and Bengali, such as bong^ bartakon, onaJioti, 
hingoli Wallich, in his edition of Roxburgh’s Indian 
Flora, gives vartta, varttakou, varttaka bnngana, whence 
the Hindustani bnngan. Hence it cannot be doubted 
that the species has been known in India from a very 
remote epoch Rumphius had seen it in gardens in the 
Sunda Islands, and Loureiro in those of Cochin-China. 
Thunherg does not mention it in Japan, though several 
varieties are now cultivated in that country. The Greeks 
and Romans did not know the species, and no botanist 
mentions it in Europe before the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century,® hut its cultivation must have spread 
towards Africa befoie the Middle Ages The Arab phy- 
sician, Ebn Baithar,® who wi*ote in the thirteenth century, 
speaks of it, and he quotes Rhasis, who lived in the 
ninth century. Rauwolf^ had seen the plant in the 
gardens of Aleppo at the end of the sixteenth century. 
It was called melan^iana and hedengiam. This Arabic 

* Barapier and Lussan, in Sloano’s Jamaica, xi. p. 172; Seomaiiii, 
Botany of the Heiald,, p. 16G. 

® Jacquin, Amer*, p. 69 ; Humboldt and Bonpland, Nova Gemra, ixi. 
p. 239. 

® Grisebaob, Mora, of Brit TT. Ind , p. 399. * Sloano, uH sirp'a, 

* Duual, JS%st dc$ Solmum, p. 209. 

® Ebn Baitbar, Germ, trana,, i p. 116. 

^ Rauwolf, Mora Onmt,, ed. Groningue, p. 26* 
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name, which Forskal writes badinjan, is the same as^ 
the Hindustani badanjan, which Piddington gives. A 
sign of antiquity in Northern Africa is the existence of 
a name, tabendjalts, among the Berbers or Kabylcs of the 
province of Algiers,^ which differs considerably from 
the Ai'ab word. Modem travellers have found the 
aubergine cultivated in the whole of the Nile Valley and 
on the coast of Guinea.^ It has been transported into 
America 

The cultivated form of Solanum melongena has not 
hitherto been found wild, but most botanists are agreed 
in regarding Solanwni insanum, Roxburgh, and S 
incanum, Linnaeus, as belonging to the same species. 
Other synonyms are sometimes added, the result of a 
study made by Nees von Esenbeek from numerous speci- 
mens ^ S insamim appears to have been lately found 
wild in the Madras presidency and at Tong-dong in 
Burmah The publication of the article on the Sola- 
naceie in the Flora of British India will probably give 
more precise information on this head. 

Bed Pepper — Gapsiemn, In the best botanical works 
the genus Capsicum is encumbered with a number of 
cultivated forms, which have never been found wild, and 
which differ especially in their duration (which is often 
vaiiable), or in the form of the fruit, a character which 
is of little value in plants cultivated for that special 
organ. I shall speak of the two species most often culti- 
vated, but I cannot refrain from stating my opinion that 
no capsicum is indigenous to the old world, I believe 
pern to be all of American origin, though I cannot 
absolutely prove it. These are my reasons 

Fruits so conspicuous, so easily grown in gardens, 
and so agreeable to the palate of the inhabitants of hot 
countries, would have been very quickly diffused through- 
out the old world, if they had existed in the south of 
Asia, as it has sometimes been supposed. They would 
have had names in several ancient languages. Yet 

* Diet Fr,~Berleref published by the Fiench Government. 

^ Thoiming, under the name fif. edule ; Hooker, K%ger Koto, p, 4.^3, 

® Trans, of L%nn. Noc., xvii. p. 485 Baker, K, o/ifawnf., p 21$. 
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neither Romans, Greeks, nor even Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with them They are not mentioned in ancient 
Chinese books ^ The islanders of the Pacific did not 
cultivate them at the time of Cook's voyages,^ in spite 
of their proximity to the Sunda Isles, where Rumphius 
mentions their very general use. The Arabian physician, 
Ebn Baithai*, who collected in the thirteenth century all 
that Eastern nations knew about medicinal plants, 
says nothing about it. Roxburgh knew no Sanskrit 
name for the capsicums. Later, Piddington mentions a 
name for C fT%te8cens, hmn-onaricha,^ which he says is 
Sanskrit; but this name, which may be compared to 
that of black pepper (mwricha, murichung), is probably 
not’ really ancient, for it has left no trace in the Indian 
languages which are derived from Sanskrit.^ The wild 
nature and ancient existence of the capsicum is always 
uncertain, owing to its very general cultivation; but 
it seems to me to be more often doubtful in Asia than in 
South America. The Indian specimens described by the 
most trustworthy authors nearly all come from the her- 
baria of the East India Company, in which we never 
know whether a plant appeared really wild, if it was 
found far from dwellings, in forests, etc. For the 
localities in the Malay Archipelago authors often give 
rubbish-heaps, hedges, etc. We pass to a more particular 
examination of the two cultivated species. 

Annual Capsicum — Capsicum annuum, Linnaeus. 

This species has a number of different names in 
European languages,^ which all indicate a foreign origin 
and the resemblance of the taste to that of pepper In 
French it is often called poivre de Gidme (Guinea 
pepper), but also poivre d'W Brezil, dllnde (Indian, Brazi- 
lian pepper), etc., denominations to which no importance 
can be attributed. Its cultivation was introduced into 
Europe in the sixteenth century. It was one of the 
peppers that Piso and Marcgraf^ saw grown in Brazil 

* Bretsolmeider, On the Study and Valuer etc , p. 17. 

® Forster, De Dlantia Dbcuh Tmul , etc. * Fiddiagton, Indesff» 

* Fiddmgton, at the word Capmum, 

® Nemmoh, iemco-n., gives twelve French and eight German names* 

® Fiso, p. 107, Maxograf, p, 39. 
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under the name qwija or quiya. They say nothing as to 
its origin The species appears to have been early culti- 
vated in the West Indies, where it has several Oarib names,^ 
Botanists who have most thoroughly studied the 
genus Capsicum ^ do not appear to have found in herbaria 
a single specimen which can be considered wild. I have 
not been more fortunate. The origmal home is probably 
Brazil. 

G grossum^ Willdenow, seems to be a variety of the 
same species It is cultivated in India under the name 
hafree murich, and Imfree chilly, but Roxburgh did not 
consider it to be of Indian origin ^ 

Shrubby Capsicum — Gaq^sicum frwtescens, Willdenow. 
This species, taller and with a more woody stock than 
C annnmn, is generally cultivated in the warm regions 
of both hemispheres. The great part of our so-called 
Cayenne pepper is made from it, but this name is given 
also to the product of other peppers. Roxburgh, the 
author who is most attentive to the origin of Indian 
plants, does not consider it to he wild in India. Blume 
says it is naturalized in the Malay Archipelago in hedges ^ 
In America, on the contrary, where its culture is ancient, 
it has been several times found wild in forests, apparently 
indigenous, De Martius brought it from the banks of 
the Amazon, Poeppig from the province of Maynas in 
Peru, and Blanchet from the province of Bahia.® So that 
its area extends from Bahia to Eastern Peru, which ex- 
plains its diffusion over South America generally. 

Tomato — Lycopersiewm esculentum, Miller. 

The tomato, or love apple, belongs to a genus of the 
Solanese, of which all the species are American® It 
has no name in the ancient languages of Asia, nor even 
in modem Indian languages? It was not cultivated in 
Japan in the time of Thunberg, that is to say a century 

^ Descourfcilz, Flore M^d^cale des Antilles, vi pi 423, 

® Fingerlintb, Grew p 12 j Sendtner, inKiwa 

Frastl , vol x p. 147. 

^ Roxburgii, FI Ind,, edit. Wall, li p 260 k edit 1832, ii p 674>, 

* Blume, , ii p 704. * Seudtncr, m FL Btas,, x. p* 143 

® Alpb. de Candolle, Ftodr., xiii. part 1, p. 26. 

^ Roxburgh, FI Ind., edit. 1832, vol. i. p. 565 , Piddington, Into, 
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ago, and tlie silence of ancient writers on China on tins 
head shows that it is of recent introduction there Eum- 
phius^ had seen it in gaidens in the Malay Archipelago 
The Malays called it iomatte, but this is an American 
name, for C. Bauhin calls the species tumatle America- 
noTum Nothing leads us to suppose it was known in 
Europe befoie the discovery of America 

The first names given to it by botanists in the six- 
teenth century indicate that they received the plant from 
Peru^ , It was cultivated on the continent of America 
before it was grown in the West India Islands, for Sloane 
does not mention it in Jamaica, and Hughes ^ says it 
was brought to Barbados from Portugal hardly more 
than a century ago Humboldt considered that the cul- 
tivation of the tomato was of ancient date in Mexico.^ 
I notice, however, that the earliest work on the plants of 
this country (Hernandez, Hutoria) makes no mention 
of it. Neither do the early writers on Brazil, Piso and 
Marcgraf, speak of it, although the species is now culti- 
vated throughout tiopical America. Thus by the process 
of exhaustion we return to the idea of a Peruvian origin, 
at least for its cultivation. 

De Martins^ found the plant wild in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eio de Janeiro and Para, but it had per- 
haps escaped from gardens. I do not know of any 
botanist who has found it really wild in the state in 
which it is familiar to us, with the fruit more or less 
large, lumpy, and with swelled sides , but this is not the 
case with the variety with small spherical fruit, called 
L. cerasiforme in some botanical works, and considered 
in others (and rightly so, I think as belonging to the 
same species. This variety is wild on the sea-shore of 

* Bumpliius, Amboint v. p. 416. 

® Mala Penwiana, Poim del Pent, in Bauhiu’s iii. p. 021, 

® Hughes, Barbados, p. 148 

* Humboldt, Bs^agne, edit. 2, vol. it p. 472. 

® BmsiL, vol x. p 120 

® The proportions ot the calyx and fcho corolla are the same as those 
of the cultivated tomato, but they are dit’teront m the allied Bpocios B* 
Eamboldtn, of which the fruit is also eaten, according to Humboldt, who 
found it wild in Venezuela. 
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Peru,^ at Tarapoto, in Eastern Peru,^ and on the frontiers 
of Mexico and of the United States towards California/^ 
It is sometimes naturalized in clearings near gardens/^ It 
is probably in this manner that its area has extended 
north and south from Peru. 

Avocado, or Alligator Pear — Persea gmiisdma^ 
Gsertner. 

The avocado pear is one of the most highly prized 
of tropical fruits It belongs to the order LaurinejB 
It is hke a pear containing one large stone, as is well 
shown in Tussac’s illustrations, Flore des Antilles, iii pL 
3, and in the Botanical Magazine, pi 4580, The com- 
mon names are absurd. The origin of that of alligator 
is unknown; avocado is a corruption of the Mexican 
ahuaca, or aguacate. The botanical name Persea has 
nothing to do with the persea of the Greeks, which was 
a Gordia Clusius,® writing in 1601, says that the avo- 
cado pear is an American fruit tree introduced into a 
garden in Spain ; but as it is widely spread in the colo- 
nies of the old world, and has here and there become 
almost wild,® it is possible to make mistakes as to its 
origin. This tree did not exist in the gardens of British 
India at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
had been introduced into the Sunda Isles’’' in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in 1750 into Mauritius and 
Bourbon,® 

In America its actual area in a wild state is of un- 
common extent. The species has been found in forests, 
on the banks of rivers, and on the sea-shore from Mexico 
and the West Indies as far as the Amazon.® It has not 

^ Riuz and Pavon, Mor. Feruv , ii. p 37 

^ Spruce, n. 4143, in Boissier*s herbarium. 

® Asa Gray, Bot of Calif or,, i p. 638. 

* Baker, Wl. of Maunt , p 216. ® Olusius, Jlisforia, p. 2. 

« For instance in Madeira, according to Grigebacli, FI of Bni W Indl , 
p 280; m Mauritius, the Seychelles and Rodriguez, aoeoi ding to Baker, 
Flora of Maui itius, p 290. 

^ It IS not in Rumphius. Aublet, G^ycme, i. p. 364. 

* Meissner, in de OandoUejProdrom-MSjVol xv. parti, p 52; and Mora 
Brasil , vol v, p 158. For Mexico, Hernandez, p, 89 ; for Venezuela 
and Para, Nees, LemnneoBg p. 129; for Eastern Peru, Poeppig, Pwee., 
seen by Meissner. 
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always occupied this vast region. P. Browne says dis- 
tinctly that the avocado pear was introduced from the 
Continent into J amaica, and J acquin held the same opinion 
as regards the West India Islands generally^ Piso and 
Marcgraf do not mention it for Brazil, and Martins gives 
no Brazilian name. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the species 
was certainly wild and cultivated in Mexico, according 
to Hernandez Acosta ^ says it was cultivated in Peru 
under the name of palto, which was that of a people of 
the eastern part of Peru, among whom it was abundant ^ 
I find no proof that it was wild upon the Peruvian 
littoral 

^ Papaw — Oarica Papaya, Lmnmus ; Papaya vvlgaHs, 

de Candolle 

The papaw is a large herbaceous plant rather than a 
tree. It has a sort of juicy trunk terminated by a tuft 
of leaves, and the fruit, which is like a melon, hangs down 
under the leaves ^ It is now grown in all tropical coun- 
tries, even as far as thirty to thirty-two degrees of 
latitude. It is easily naturalized outside plantations. 
This is one reason why it has been said, and people still 
say that it is a native of Asia or of Africa, wheieas Robert 
sBrown and I proved in 1848 and 1855 its American 
OTigin.® I repeat the arguments against its supposed 
ririgin in the eastern liemisphere. 

The species has no Sanskrit name. In modern Indian 
languages it bears names doiived from the American 
■v^rord papaya, itself a corruption of the Carib ahahai ® ' 
Rumphius says that the inhabitants of the Malay Aichi- 
pelago considered it as an exotic plant introduced by the 
Portuguese, and gave it names expressing its likeness to 

P Browno, Jamaka, p 214; Jacqnni, Ohs , i. p 88. 

® Acosta, Mist Nat des hides,, odit, 1508, p. 170. 

* Laet, Mist, Nouv Monde, i pp 825, 8 J>1. 

^ See tlio fine plates in Tussae’s JPIom des Antilles, in, p. 45, pis. 10 
and 11 The papaw belongs to ilia small family of tli© Papamceco, f used 
by some botanists into tbo Passifiorm, and by others into tlie Bimcem, 

® R Blown, Bot, of Congo, p. 62; A, do Candolle, &4ogr* Bot Eais,, 

V 9X7 

® Sagot, Jfoum. de la Boc Oentr, d'Eortic. d$ Prmee, 1872. 

^ Riimphius, Amboin, i, p, 147. 
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other species or its foreign extraction. Sloane,^ in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, quotes several of his 
contemporaries, who mention that it was taken from the 
West Indies into Asia and Africa Forster had not seen 
it m the plantations of the Pacific Isles at the time ot 
Cook’s voyages Loureiro,^ in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, had seen it in cultivation in China, 
Cochin-China, and Zanzibar. So useful and so striking 
a plant would have been spread throughout the old 
world for thousands of years if it had existed there 
Everything leads to the belief that it was introduced 
on the coasts of Africa and Asia after the discovery of 
America. 

AJ.1 the species of the family are American. This one 
seems to have been cultivated from Brazil to the West 
Indies, and in Mexico before the arrival of the Europeans, 
since the earliest writers on the productions of the new 
world mention it® 

Marcgraf had often seen the male plant (always com- 
moner than the female) m the forests of Brazil, while the 
female plants were in gardens Clusius, who was the 
first to give an illustration of the plant, says ^ that his 
drawing was made in 1607, in the bay of Todos Santos 
(province of Bahia). I know of no modern author whc| 
has confirmed the habitation in Brazil Martins doe,s 
not mention the species in his dictionary of the names ojf 
fruits in the language of the Tupis ® It is not given ap 
wild in Guiana and Columbia. P. Browne ^ asserts, op 
the other hand, that it is wild in Jamaica, and before hk 
time Ximenes and Hernandez said the same for St 
Domingo and Mexico. Oviedo"^ seems to have seen tBe 
papaw in Central America, and he gives the comm4)n 

^ Sloane, Jamaica^ p. 165 * Loureiro, M, Cocli , p. 773. ^ 

» Maicgiaf, Brasil , p 103, and Pj&o, p 159, for Riazii , Ximenes in 
Marcgiaf and Hernandez, Thesaiims, p. 99, for Mexico 5 and the last for 
St Domingo and Mexico. 

* Glnsins, Cmce Posfenorest pp 79, 80. 

* Martins, Beitr z Bthnogr , 11 p. 418. 

« P. Browne, Jammcat edit 2, p 360 The first edition is of 1766 

^ The passage of Oviedo is translated into English bj Coma de 
Mello and Spruce, m their paper on the ProceediTigs of th& Linnmn 
BoMyt X. p. 1 . 
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name olocoton for Nicaragua Yet Correa de Mello and 
Spruce, in their important article on the PaiKtyacem, after 
having botanized extensively in the Amazon region, in 
Peru and elsewhere, consider the papaw as a native of 
the West Indies, and do not think it is anywhere wild 
upon the Continent. I have seen ^ specimens from the 
mouth of the river Manatee in Florida, from Puebla in 
Mexico, and from Columbia, but the labels had no remark 
as to their wild character. The indications, it will be 
noticed, are numerous for the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and for the West Indies. The habitation in Brazil which 
lies apart is very doubtful 

Pig — F'lcus carica, Linnaeus. 

The history of the fig presents a close analogy with 
that of the olive in point of origin and geographicah 
limits. Its area as a wild species may have been extended^ 
by the dispersal of the seeds as cultivation sprea(| Thi^ 
seems probable, as the seeds pass intact through the 
digestive organs of men and animals. However, countries 
may be cited where the fig has been cultivated for a 
century at least, and where no such naturalization has 
taken place I am not speaking of Europe noith of the 
Alps, where the tree demands particular care and the 
fruit ripens with difficulty, even the first crop, but of 
India for instance, the Southern States of America, 
Mauritius, and Chili, where, to judge from the silence of 
compilers of floras, the instances of quasi- wildness are 
rare. In our own day the fig tree grows wild, or nearly 
wild, over a vast region of which Syiia is about the 
centre; that is to say, from the east of Persia, or even 
from Afghanistan, across the whole of the Mo<literranean 
region as far as the Canaries ^ From north to south this 
zone varies m width from the 25th to the 40th or 42nd 
parallel, according to local circumstaucos. As a role, the 
fig stops like the olive at the foot of the Caucasus and 
the mountains of Europe which limit the Mediterranean 

* Bo Candolle, Prodr., xv. pait 1, p. 414. 

* Boissier, M, Onent, iv. p. 1154; Brandis, Foreat Mora of Mia A 
p. 418; Webb and Bertbolot, Mist Mat dos CananeSf Motamqmj 

p. 257. 
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bavsin, but it grows nearly wild on tbe south-west coast 
of France, where the winter is very mild ^ 

We turn to historical and philological records to see 
whether the area was more limited in antiquity. The 
ancient Egyptians called the fig teb? and the earliest 
Hebrew books speak of the fig, whether wild or culti- 
vated, under the name teenah,^ which leaves its trace in 
the Arabic The Persian name is quite different, 

unjir; but I do not know if it dates from the Zend 
Piddington’s Index has a Sanskrit name, ndiimvardy 
which Eoxburgh, who is very careful in such matters, 
does not give, and which has left no trace in modern 
Indian languages, to judge from four names quoted by 
authors. The antiquity of its existence east of Persia 
appears to me doubtful, until the Sanskrit name is 
verified. The Chinese received the fig tree from Persia, 
but only in the eighth century of our era.® Herodotus ® 
says the Persians aid not lack figs, and Eeynier, who has 
made careful researches into the customs of this ancient 
people, does not mention the fig tree. This only proves 
that the species was not utilized and cultivated, but it 
perhaps existed in a wild state. 

The Greeks called the wild fig erineos^ and the Latins 
caprificus. Homer mentions a fig tree in the Iliad which 
grew near Troy."^ Hehn asserts^ that the cultivated fig 
cannot have been developed from the wild fig, but aU 

^ Count Solms Lanbaoh, in a learned discussion (Eerlunft, Domestica- 
tion, etc,, des Feigenlaums, in 4to, 1882), bas inmself observed facts of this 
nature already indicated by various authors He did not find the seed 
provided with embryos (p 64), which he attributes to the absence of the 
insect {Blastophag a), which generally lives in the wild fig, and facilitates 
the fertilization of one flower by another in the interior of the fruit It 
IS asseited, however, that f ei tihzation occasionally takes place without 
the luterveution of the insect 

® Chabas, M^wnges JSgyptol , 3rd series (1873), vol ii p 92, 

* Eosenmoller, Bill, Alterth,, i. p 285 , Eeynier, ^con, BuM, des 
Arahes et des Juifs, p, 470, 

* Foiskal, FI AHijypto-Arab , p 125 Lagarde {Feme QriHqm WBis- 
toire, Feb 27, 1882) says that this Semitic name is very ancient, 

* Bietschneider, m Solms, uhi supoa, p 51 ® Herodotus, i. 71. 

^ Lenz, Botaiiik der Gneclien,-p 421, quotes four lines of Homer, 

*00 also Hehn, Cultmpjiamen, edit 3, p 84, 

Hehn, Culturpflanzen, edit. 3, p. 513, 
jSocit. 
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botanists hold a contrary opinion/ and, without speaking 
of floral details on which they rely, I may say that 
Gussone obtained from the same seeds plants of the form 
caprificibs, and other varieties.^ The remark made by 
several scholars as to the absence of all mention of the cul- 
tivated fig sivhm in the Iliad, does not therefore prove the 
absence of the fig tree in Greece at the time of the Trojan 
war Homer mentions the sweet fig in the Odyssey, and 
that but vaguely. Hesiod, says Hehn, does not mention 
it, and Archilochus (700 BC) is the first to mention 
distinctly its cultivation by the Greeks of Paros Accord- 
ing to this, the species grew wild in Greece, at least in 
the Archipelago, before the introduction of cultivated 
varieties of Asiatic origin Theophrastus and Dioscorides 
mention wild and cultivated figs ^ 

Bomulus and Remus, according to tradition, were 
nursed at the foot of a fig tree called ruminalis, from 
TV/men, breast or udder.^ The Latin name, fims, which 
Hehn derives, by an effort of erudition, from the Greek 
git/<3ai,®also argues an ancient existence in Italy, and Pliny's 
opinion is positive on this head The good cultivated 
varieties were of later introduction. They came from 
Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor. In the time of Tiberius, 
as now, the best figs came from the East 

We learnt at school how Cato exhibited to the as- 
sembled senators Carthaginian figs, still fresh, as a proof 
of the proximity of the hated country. The Phoenicians 
must have transported good varieties to the coast of 
Africa and their other colonies on the Mediterranean, 
even as far as the Canaries, whore, however, the wild fig 
may have already existed. 

For the Canaries we have a proof in the Guanchos 


* No imporfeance sKonld bo attacliod to ibe osragsforatod divisions 
made bj Gafiparini in Ficwa canca, Liniisous. Botoanisk wlio bavo 
studied the bg tree since his inno retain a single spocios, and name 
soveral vanotios o£ tho wild fig. Tho oultivatod forms are numberless. 

® Grassone, Enum Tlant, Inarimenaium, p. 301. 

* For the history of tho fig tree and an aopount of the operation (of 
doubtful utility) which consists in planting insoct-bearmg 0apnjic% 
among tho cultivated trees (oaprifioafcion), soo Solms* work. 

* Phny, E%sty hb* xv. cap. 18. * Hehn, Ouliurpflanzmf edit. 3, p, 513, ' 
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■words, amhormaze and achormaze, green figs; tahare- 
menen and tehah'Ubnemen, dried figs. Webb and Bor- 
who quote these names, and who admit the 
common origin of the Guanchos and Berbers, would have 
noted with pleasure the existence among the Touaregs, 
a Berber people, of the word tahart, fig tree,® and in the 
French-Berber dictionary, published since their time, 
the names tabeksist, green fig, and tagrowt, fig tree. 
These old names, of more ancient and local origin than 
Arabic, bear witness to a very ancient habitation in the 
north of Africa as far as the Canaries 

The result of our inquiry shows, then, that the 
prehistoric area of the fig tree covered the middle and 
southern part of the Mediterranean basin from Syria to 
the Canaries. 

We may doubt the antiquity of the fig in the south 
of France, but a curious fact deserves mention. Plan- 
chon found in the quaternary tufa of Montpellier, and 
de Saporta^ in those of Aygalades near Marseilles, 
and in the quaternary strata of La Celle near Paris, 
leaves and even fi'uit of the wild Ficus canca, with 
teeth of Elephas primigenius, and leaves of plants of 
which some no longer exist, and others, like Laurus 
canariensis, have survived in the Canaries. So that 
the fig tree perhaps existed in its modern form in this 
remote epoch. It is possible that it perished in the 
south of France, as it certainly did at Pans, and re- 
appeared later in a wild state in the southern region. 
Pei haps the fig trees which Webb and Berthelot had seen 
as old plants in the wildest part of the Canaries were 
descended from those which existed in the fourth epoch, 

^ Bread-Fruit — Artocarpus incisa, Linmeus. 

The bread-fruit tree was cultivated in all the islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, and of the great oceans near 

* Webb and Berthelot, Eist Nat, des Canaries Nthnogr^ p. 186 j 
Ehjtonr , ill p 257 

® Duveyner, Les Touaregs du Nord , p 193 

® Planohon, £tude snr les tufs de Montpellier^ p, 63 ; de Saporta, 
Lafiore des tufs quaiernaires en Provencet in Oomptes rendiis de la S2e 
s Session du Congris Bcientifique de Prances 6'oc. GeoZopr,, i873-74, 

\p, 44,2. 
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the equator, from Sumatra to the Marquesas Isles, when 
hrst Europeans began to visit them. Its fruit is con- 
stituted, like the pine-apple, of an assemblage of bracts 
and fruits welded into a fleshy mass, more or less 
spherical, and as in the pine-apple, the seeds come to 
nothing in the most productive cultivated varieties ^ 

Sonnerat ^ earned the bread-fruit tree to Mauritius, 
where the Intendant Poivre took cai'e to spread it. 
Captain Bhgh was commissioned to introduce it into 
the English West Indian Isles. The mutiny of his 
crew prevented his succeeding the first time, but a 
second attempt proved more fortunate. In January, 
1793, he landed 153 plants at St. Vincent, whence the 
species has been difiused into several parts of tropical 
America.® 

Eumphius^ saw the species wild in several of the 
Sunda Isles. Modern authors, less careful, or acquainted 
only with cultivated species, say nothing on this head 
Seemann® says for the Fiji Isles, '^cultivated, and to all 
appearance wild in some places.” On the continent of 
Asia it is not even cultivated, as the climate is not hot 
enough. 

The bread-fruit is evidently a native of Java, Am-" 
boyna, and the neighbouring islands , but the antiquity 
of its cultivation m the whole of the archipelago, proved 
by the number of varieties, and the facility of propa- 
gating it by buds and suckers, prevent us from knowing 
its history accurately. In the islands to the extreme 
east, like Otahiti, ceitain fables and traditions point to 
an introduction which is not very ancient, and the 
absence of seeds confirms this ^ 

^ I Jack-Eruit — Arfocm^jniH integrifolia, Lirnimus. 

' The jack-fruit, larger than tiie bread-fruit, for it 
sometimes weighs as much as eighty pounds, hangs from 

* Soetho fine plates pnbHahod ia Tussao’s More lUs A%t%UeSf wl. li. 
pis 2 and 3 ; and Hooker, But, Marj , t 2800-2871. 

* Voyaqes d la Nonvdle GiumSc, p. 100, * Hookei*, M mpra* 

* Rumphins, Heih Awhm7bf L p. 112, pi, 33, 

* Mora VihendSf p 265 

® Seemann, M Yit , p. 266 ; Nadoand, dm PL Xrbdig, d& 
p. Idem, FI muellm dm TaU^em, p, 24 
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the branches of a tree thirty to fifty feet high.^ The 
common name is derived from the Indian names jaca, oi 
tsjaka. 

The species has long been cultivated in southern 
Asia, from the Punjab to China, from the Himalayas to 
the Moluccas It has not spread into the small islands 
more to the east, such as Otahiti, which leads us to sup- 
pose it has not been so long in the archipelago as upon 
the continent In the north-west of India, also, its 
cultivation does not perhaps date from a very remote 
epoch, for the existence of a Sanskrit name is not abso- 
lutely certain Roxburgh mentions one, pumisa, but 
Piddington does not admit it into his Index The Per- 
sians and the Arabs do not seem to have known the 
species Its enormous fruit must, however, have struck 
them if the species had been cultivated near their fron- 
tiers Dr Bretschneider does not speak of any Arto- 
carpus in his work on the plants known to the ancient 
Chinese, whence it may be inferred that towards China, 
as in other directions, the jack-fruit was not diffused at 
a very early epoch. The first statement as to its exist- 
ence in a wild state is given by Rheede in ambiguous 
terms This tree grows everywhere in Malabar and 
throughout Indian He perhaps confounded the planted 
tree with the wild one. After him, however, Wight 
found the species several times in the Indian Peninsula, 
notably in the Western Ghauts, with every appearance 
of a wild and indigenous tree It has been extensively 
planted in Ceylon ; but Thwaites, the best authority for 
the flora of this island, does not recognize it as wild. 
Neither is it ivild in the archipelago to the south of 
India, according to the general opinion. Lastly, Brandis 
found it growing in the forests of the district of Attaran, 
in Burmah, but, he adds, always in the neighbourhood ot 
abandoned settlements. Kurz did not find it wild in 
British Burmah.^ 

^ See Tussac’s plates, More des AnUlleSfVl 4, and Hooker, Mag , 
t 2883,2834. 

* BLeede, Malalar, in. p. 18 j Wight, leones^ ii No. 678 j Brandis, 
JPorest Mora of India, p. 426, Kurz, Fosest Flora of Bnt Bamiah, p. 4452, 
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The species is, therefore, a native of the region lying at 
the foot of the western mountains of the Indian Penin- 
sula, and its cultivation in the neighbourhood is probably 
not earlier than the Christian era. It was introduced 
into Jamaica by Admiral Rodney in 1782, and thence 
into San Domingod It has also been introduced into 
Brazil, Mauritius, the Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island ^ 

Date-Palm — Pheemx dactyhfera, Linnseus. 

The date-palm has existed from prehistoric times in 
the waim dry zone, which extends from Senegal to the 
basin of the Indus, principally between parallels 15 and 
30. It is seen here and there further to the north, by 
reason of exceptional circumstances and of the aim which 
is proposed in its cultivation. For beyond the limit 
within which the fruit ripens every year, there is a zone 
in which they ripen ill or seldom, and a further region 
within which the tree can live, but without fruiting or 
even flowering These limits have been traced by de 
Martins, Carl Ritter, and myself® It is needless to repro- 
duce them here, the aim of the present work being to 
study questions of origin. 

As regards the date-palm, we can hardly rely on the 
more or less ])roved existence of really wild indigenous 
individuals. Dates are easily transported , the stones 
germinate when sown in damp soil near the source of a 
river, and even in the fissures of rocks The inhabitants 
of oases have planted or sown date-palms in favouiablo 
localities whore the species perhaps existed before man, 
and when the traveller comes across isolated trees, at a 
distance from dwellings^ he cannot know that they did 
not spring from stores thi’own away by caravans. 
Botanists admit a variety, sytvrdris, that is to say wild, 
with small and sour auitj but it is perhaps the result 
of recent naturalization in an unfavourable soil His- 
torical and philological data ai*c of more value here, 
though doubtless from the antiquity of cultivation they 
can only establish prohabilitics. 

^ Tussac, More de^ Ar>Ulks, pi. 4 * BaTcor, M, of Maw it , p- 2S2, 

* Marims, Oen. et Palmamm, in folio, vol. iii p, 257 ; 0. EiUer, 
Wdhunde, aau. p. 700 5 Alpli. do OaxiduUe, Q4og* Bot , p. 34!3, 
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From Egyptian and Assyrian remains, as well as from 
tradition and the most ancient writings, we find that the 
date-palm grew in abundance in the region lying between 
the Euphrates and the Nile. Egyptian monuments con- 
tain fruits and drawings of the tree.^ Herodotus, in a 
more recent age (fifth century before Christ), mentions 
the wood of the date-palms of Babylonia, and still later 
Strabo used similar expressions about those of Arabia, 
whence it seems that the species was commoner than it 
is now, and more in the condition of a natural forest 
tree. On the other hand, Carl Bitter makes the ingenious 
observation that the earliest Hebrew books do not speak 
of the date-palm as producing a fruit valued as a food 
for man David, about one thousand years before Christ, 
and about seven centuries alter Moses, does not mention 
the date palm in his list of trees to be planted in his 
gardens It is true that except at J ericho dates seldom 
ripen in Palestine. Latei, Herodotus says of the Baby- 
lonian date-palms that only the greater part produced 
good fruit which was used for food This seems to indi- 
cate the beginning of a cultivation perfected by the 
selection of varieties and of the transport of male flowers 
into the middle of the branches of female trees, but it 
perhaps signifies also that Herodotus w^as ignorant of the 
existence of the male plant 

To the west of Egypt the date-palm had probably 
existed for centuries or for thousands of years when 
Herodotus mentioned them. He speaks of Libya. 
There is no historical record with respect to the oases in 
the Sahara, but Pliny ^ mentions the date-palm in the 
Canaries. 

The names of the species bear witness to its great 
antiquity both in Asia and in Africa, seeing they are nume- 
rous and very different. The Hebrews called the date- 
palm tamar, and the ancient Egyptians heq,^ The com- 
plete difference between these wordu, both very ancient, 
shows that these peoples found the' species indigenous 
and perhaps already named in Western Asia and in 

^ Unger, Fflamm d. AU, » p 38. 

* Pliny, hb, vi, cap 3^. J ® Unger, 'wb% $upra. 
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Egypt The number of Persian, Arabic, and Berber 
names is incredible ^ Some are deiived from the Hebrew 
word, others from unknown souices They often apply 
to ditferent states of the fruit, or to different cultivated 
varieties, which again shows ancient cultivation in 
different countries. Webb and Bertholot have not dis- 
covered a name for the date-palm in the language of the 
Guanchos, and this is much to be legretted. The Greek 
name, plmnix, refers simply to Phoenicia and the 
Phoenicians, possessors of the date-palm.- The names 
dactylus and date are derivations of daeJiel in a Hebrew 
dialect.® No Sanskrit name is known, whence it may be 
inferred that the plantations of the date-palm in Western 
India are not very ancient. The Indian climate does 
not suit the species ^ The Hindustani name khurma is 
borrowed from the Persian 

Further to the East the date-palm remained long 
unknown The Chinese received it from Persia, in the 
third century of our era, and its cultivation was resumed 
at different times, but they have now abandoned it.® As 
a rule, beyond the arid region which lies between the 
Euphrates and the south of the Atlas and the Canaries, 
the date-palm has not succeeded in similar latitudes, or 
at least it has not become an important culture. It might 
be grown with success in Australia and at the Cape, but 
the Europeans who have colonized these I'egions are not 
satisfied, like the Arabs, with figs and dates for their 
staple food. I tliink, in fine, that in times anterior to 
the earliest Egyptian dynasties the date-palm already 
existed, wild or sown here and there by wandering tribes, 
in a narrow zone extending from tbe Eujdirates^ to the 
Canaries, and that its cultivation began later as far as 
the north-wcrst of India on the one hand and the Cape 
de Verde Islands ® on the other, so that the natural area 

^ See 0. Ritter, uU svpra» ® Helm, OitUurpflamc% edit, 3, p. 

* 0. Ritter, p 828. Accorduija; to Roxburgh, Roylo, etc. 

* Brotgichneulor> iSMy and Value, (sia , p. 33. 

® According to Bclnnidt, M* d Qap-Veid. J«2., p* 108, the date- 
palm IS rare in theso islands, and is certainly not wild. Wobb and 
Bortholot, on tho contrary, assort that in some of the Canaries it is 
apparently indigenous (IM, NaL des Ganmim, Boianiquo, lu. p 289). 
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has remained very nearly the same for about five thou- 
sand years, Wliat it was previously, paleontological 
discoveries may one day reveal. 

Banana — Mwaa Sdpientum and if. pamdmaca, 
Linneus ; M sapienUom, Brown. 

The banana or bananas were generally considered 
to be natives of Southern Asia, and to have been carried 
into America by Europeans, till Humboldt threw 
doubts upon their purely Asiatic origin. In his work 
on New Spain ^ he quoted early authors who assort 
that the banana was cultivated in Ameiica before the 
conquest. 

He admits, on Oviedo’s authority,^ its introduction 
by Father Thomas of Berlangas from the Canaries into 
San Domingo in 1516, whence it was introduced into 
other islands and the mainland.® He recognizes the 
absence of any mention of the banana in the accounts of 
Columbus, Alonzo Negro, Pinzon, Vespuzzi, and Cortez. 
The silence of Hernandez, who lived half a century after 
Oviedo, astonishes him and appears to him a remarkable 
carelessness ; “ for,” he says,^ “ it is a constant tradition 
in Mexico and on the whole of the mainland that the 
platano arton, and the dominico were cultivated long 
before the Spanish conquest” The author who has 
most carefully noted the different epochs at which 
American agriculture has been enriched by foreign pro- 
ducts, the Peruvian Garcilasso de la Vega,® says dis- 
tinctly that at the time of the Incas, maize, quinoa, the 
potato, and, in the warm and temperate regions, bananas 
formed the staple food of the natives. He describes the 
3£usa of the valleys in the Andes ; he even distinguishes 
the rarer species, with a small fruit and a sweet aiomatic 
flavour, the cZommico, from the common banana or arton, 

^ BamboMt, Nouvelle Espagne, 1st edit , li p. 360 

* Oviedo, Bist Nat , 1556, p 112 Oviedo’s first work is of 1526 

H© IS the earliest naturalist quoted by Dryander Emits) fer 

Amenoa. 

® I Lave also seen tHs passage in tbe translation of Oviedo by 
Eamnsio, vol in. p 115. 

* Humboldt, Nomelle Bspagne, 2nd edit., p 885 

* Garoilaeso de la Vega, Commentai%os Meales, i, p. 2£2. 
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Father Acosta^ asserts also^ although less positively, 
that the Musa was cultivated by the Americans before 
the arrival of the Spaniards Lastly, Humboldt adds 
from his own observation, " On the banks of the Orinoco, 
of the Cassiquaire or of the Beni, between the mountains 
of Esmeralda and the banks of the river Carony, in the 
midst of the thickest forests, almost everywhere that 
Indian tribes are found who have had no relations with 
European settlements, we meet with plantations of 
Manioc and bananas ” Humboldt suggests the hypothesis 
that several species or constant varieties of the Banana 
have been confounded, some of which are indigenous to 
the new world. 

Desvaux studied the specific question, and in a really 
remarkable work, published m 1814,^ he gives it as his 
opinion that all the bananas cultivated for their fruits 
are of the same species In this species he distinguishes 
forty-four varieties, which he arranges in two groups ; 
the large-fruited bananas (seven to fifteen inches long), 
and the small-fruited bananas (one to six inches), 
commonly called fig bananas. E Brown, in 1818, in his 
work on the Plants of the Congo, p 51, maintains also 
that no structural difference in the bananas cultivated in 
Asia and those in America prevents us from considering 
them as belonging to the same species. He adopts* the 
name Mma sapientnm, which appears to me preferable 
to that of M, famdisiaca adopted by Desvaux, because 
the varieties with small fertile fruit appear to be nearer 
the condition of the wild Musoe found in Asia 

Brown remarks on the question of origin that all the 
other species of the genus Mma belong to the old world ; 
that no one protends to have found in America, in a 
wild state, varieties with fertile fruit, as has happened 
in Asia; lastly, that Piso and Maregraf considered that 
the banana was introduced into Brazil from Congo. In 
spite of the force of these three arguments, Humboldt, 
in his second edition of his essay upon New Spain 
(ii. p. 397), does not entirely renounce his opinion. He 

' Acosta, Ikst, Nat, De Ind/^as, 1608, p, 250. 

* Desvaux, Journ, Bot, iv, p. 


X 
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says that the traveller Caldcleugh ^ found among the 
Paris the tradition that a small species of banana was 
cultivated on the borders of the Prato long before they 
had any communications with the Portuguese, He adds 
that words which are not borrowed ones are found in 
American languages to distinguish the fruit of the Musa, 
for instance, paruru in Tamanac, etc , arata in Maypur 
I have also read in Stevenson’s travels^ that beds of 
the leaves of the two bananas commonly cultivated in 
America have been found in the huacas or Peruvian 
tombs anterior to the conquest, but as this traveller 
also says that he saw beans ^ in these huacas, a plant 
which undoubtedly belongs to the old world, his asser- 
tions are not very trustworthy, 

Boussingault^ thought that the platano arton at 
least was of American origin, but he gives no proof. 
Meyen, who had also been in America, adds no argument 
to those which were already known,® nor does the 
geographer Ritter,® who simply reproduces the jEsicts 
about America, given by Humboldt 

On the other hand, the botanists who have more 
recently visited America have no hesitation as to the 
Asiatic origin I may name Seemann for the Isthmus of 
Panama, Ernst for Venezuela, and Sagot for Guiana‘S * 
The two first insist upon the absence of names for the 
banana in the languages of Peru and Mexico. Piso 
knew no Brazilian name Martins® has since indicated, 
in the Tupi language of Brazil, the names pacoba or 
bacoha. This same word bacove is used, according to 
Sagot, by the French in Guiana It is perhaps deiived 
from the name bala, or palan, of Malabar, from an intro- 
duction by the Portuguese, subsequent to Piso’s voyage, 

’ The antiquity and wild character of the banana in 
Asia are incontestable facts There are several Sanskrit 

' Oaldclengh, T^av. m S Amm , 1825, i p. 23. 

® Stevenson, Trav m 8 Anie't , i p 328 

® Ihid , p. 363, ■* Boussmgaultf, G 9 Acad Sc. Pans, May 9, 1836, 

® Meyen, Pflanzen Geog , 1836, p. 383 ® Ritter, Prdh, iv, p, 870, 

^ Seemann, Bot of the Herald, p. 213 , Ernst, in Seemann*a Jew n, 
of Bot., 1867, p. 289, Sagot, Jbttm d$ la Soc d'HoH. de 1872, p* 226. 

* Martins, Eth, Sjpmchenlunde Amm, p. 123. 
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Barnes.^ The Greeks, Latins, and Arabs have mentioned ’ 
it as a remarkable Indian fruit tree Pliny ^ speaks of * 
it distinctly Ho says that the Greeks of the expedi- 
tion of Alexander saw it in India, and he quotes the 
name pala which still persists in Malabar Sages re- 
posed beneath its shade and ate of its fruit Hence 
the botanical name Musa sapientum Musa is from the 
Arabic mouz or mauwz, which we find as early as the 
thirteenth century in Ebn Baithar The specific name 
'pamdisiaca comes from the ridiculous hypothesis which ' 
made the banana figure in ithe story of Eve and oft, 
Paradise. j 

It is a curious fact that the Hebrews and the ancient' 
Egyptians® did not know this Indian plant. It is a 
sign that it did not exist m India from a very remote? 
epoch, but was first a native of the Malay Archipelago. ^ I 
There is an immense number of varieties of the^ 
banana in the south of Asia, both on the islands and on 
the continent, the cultivation of these varieties dates 
in India, in China, and in the archipelago, from an epoch 
impossible to realize, it even spread lormerly into the 
islands of the Pacific ^ and to the west coast of Africa ; ® 
lastly, the varieties bore distinct names in the most 
separate Asiatic languages, such as Chinese, Sanskrit, 
and Malay All this indicates great antiquity of culture, ' 
consequently a primitive existence m Asia, and a diflu- 
sion contemporary with or even anterior to that of the 
human races. 

The banana is said to have been found wild in several f 
places. This is the more worthy of attention since the ^ 
cultivated varieties seldom produce seed, and are I 
multiplied by division, so that the species can hardly.* 
have become naturalized from cultivation by sowing itself! 
Roxburgh had seen it in the forests of Chittagong,® in 

^ Roxburgh and Wallich, FL Ind , ii. p. 485 , Piddingfjon, Index. 

* Flitiy, B'iM , hb xii. cap 6. 

® Unger, nh'i supm, and Wilkinson, p. 403, do not mention it. The 
banana is now culti\ated m Egypt. 

4 Foisfcer, Plant Esc , p. 28. 

« 01 usins, Fxot; p. 220, Brown, Bot. Congot p. 51. 

* Roxburgh, Oorom., tab. 276 j M Xnd, 
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the form of Musa sapientum. Eumphius ^ descrihos a 
wild variety with small fruits m the Philippine Isles 
Loureiro^ probably speaks of the same form by the 
name M semimfera agrestis, which he contrasts with if. 
seminifera domestica, which is wild in Cochin-China. 
Blanco also mentions a wild banana in the Philippines,^ 
but his description is vague. Finlayson® found the 
banana wild in abundance in the little island of Pulo 
XJbi at the southern extremity of Siam Thwaites ® saw 
the variety M sapientum in the rocky forests of the 
centre of Ceylon, and does not hesitate to pronounce it 
the original stock of the cultivated bananas Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Thomson found it wild at Khasia. 

The facts are quite different in America The wild 
banana has been seen nowhere except in Barbados,® but 
here it is a tree of which the fruit does not ripen, and 
which is, consequently, in all probability the result of 
cultivated varieties of which tne seed is not abundant. 
Sloane’s vnld plantain^ appears to be a plant very 
different to the musa. The varieties which are supposed 
to be possibly indigenous in America are only two, and 
as a rule far fewer varieties are grown than in Asia. The 
culture of the banana may be said to be recent in the 
greater part of America, for it dates from but little more 
than three centuries Piso says positively that it was 
imported into Brazil, and has no Brazilian name. He 
does not say whence it came. We have seen that, 
according to Oviedo, the species was brought to San 
Domingo from the Canaries This fact and the silence of 
Hernandez, generally so accurate about the useful plants, 
wild or cultivated, in Mexico, convince me that at the 
time of the discovery of America the banana did not 
exist m the whole of the eastern part of the continent. 

^ Bumplinis, Amh , t. p 139 * Loureiro, FI, Coth , p V91. 

3 Loureiro, FI. Coch , p 791. * Blanco, FZo?a, Isb edit , p. 247 

* Fmlayson, Journey to S%am, 1826, p, 86, acooidin^ to Bitter, Fidk, 
ir p 878 

« Thwaites, Fnum FI C&y , p. 321 . 

^ Axbehison, Catal of Pun^ah^ p 147. 

® Hughes, , p, 182; Maycock, FI, Farh,, p 396 

♦ Sloan©, Jamai a, ii. p 118. Piso, edit. 1648, Mist Matf p. 75* 
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Did it exist, then, in the western part on the shores 
of the Pacific ^ This seems very unlikely when we 
reflect that communication was easy between the two 
coasts towards the isthmus of Panama, and that before 
the arrival of the Europeans the natives had been active 
in diffusing throughout America useful plants like the 
manioc, maize, and the potato. The banana, which they 
have prized so highly for three centuries, which is so 
easily multiplied by suckers, and whose appearance must 
strike the least observant, would not have been forgotten 
in a few villages in the depths of the forest or upon the 
littoral. 

I admit that the opinion of Garcilasso, descendant 
of the Incas, an author who lived from 1580 to 1568, has 
a certain importance when he says that the natives knew 
the banana before the conquest However, the expressions 
of another writer, extremely worthy of attention, J oseph 
Acosta, who had been in Peru, and whom Humboldt 
quotes in support of Garcilasso, incline me to adopt the 
contrary opinion ^ He says,^ “ The reason the Spaniards 
called it flcme (for the natives had no such name) was 
that, as in the case of their trees, they found some 
resemblance between them ” He goes on to show how 
different was the 'plane (Flatanm) of the ancients He 
describes the banana very well, and adds that the tree 
is very common in the Indies (i e. America), “ although 
they (the Indians) say that its origin is Ethiopia . . , There 
is a small white species of plantain (banana), very delicate, 
which is called in Espagnolle ^ dominico. There arc others 
coarser and larger, and of a red colour. There are none in 
Peru, but they are imported thither from the Indies,^ as 

^ Humboldt quotes the Spanish edition of 1008 The first edition is 
of 1591 I have only been able to consult the French translation of 
Begnault, published m 1598, and which is apparently accurate. 

* Acosta, trans., lib iv cap 21. 

* That IS probably Hispaniola or San Doimngo j for if ho had meant 
the Spanish language, it would have beon translated by casUllm and 
without the capital letter. 

* This IS probably a misprint for Ande^f for the word Indes has no 
sense. The work says (p 166) that pine-apples do not grow in Peru, but 
that they are brought thither from the Andes, and (p. riS) that the cacao 
comes from the Andes# It seems to have meant hot regions. The woi^d 
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into Mexico from Cuernavaca and the other valleys. On 
the continent and in some of the islands there are great 
plantations of them which form dense thickets '' Surely it 
is not thus that the author would express himself were 
he writing of a fruit tree of American origin He would 
quote American names and customs, above all, he would 
not say that the natives regarded it as a plant of foreign 
origin Its diffusion in the warm regions of Mexico may 
well have taken place between the epoch of the conquest 
and the time when Acosta wrote, since Hernandez, whose 
conscientious researches go back to the earliest times of 
the Spanish dominion in Mexico (though published later 
in Home), says not a word of the banana ^ Prescott the 
historian saw ancient books and manusciipts which assert 
that the inhabitants of Tumbez brought bananas to 
Pizarro when he disembarked upon the Peruvian coast, 
and he believes that its leaves were found in the huacaB, 
hut he does not give his proofs.^ 

As regards the argument of the modern native 
plantations in regions of America, remote from European 
settlements, I find it hard to believe that tribes have 
remained absolutely isolated, and have not received so 
useful a tree from colonized districts, 
r Briefly, then, it appears to me most probable that the 
species was early introduced by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese into San Domingo and Brazil, and I confess that 
this implies that Garcilasso was in error with regard to 
Peruvian traditions If, however, later research should 
prove that the banana existed in some parts of America 
before the advent of the Europeans, I should be inclined 
to attribute it to a chance introduction, not very ancient, 
the effect of some unknown communication with the 
islands of the Pacific, or with the coast of Guinea, rather 
than to believe in the primitive and simultaneous existence 

Andes has since ‘been applied to tLe chain of mountains by a strange 
and unfortunate transtoc^ 

^ I have read through the entire work, to make sure of this fact. 

® Prescott, Conquest of Pem The author has consulted valuable 
records, among others a manuscript of Montesmos of 1627 j but he 
does not quote Ms authorities for each fact, and contents himi&elf with 
T^u© and general indications, which are very insufficient* 
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of the species in both hemispheres The whole of geo- 
graphical botany renders the latter hypothesis improbable, 
I might almost say impossible, to admit, especially in a 
genus which is not divided between the Wo worlds 

In conclusion, I would call attention to the remarkable 
way in which the distribution of varieties favours the 
opinion of a single species — an opinion adopted, purely 
from the botanical pomt of view, by Roxburgh, Desvaux, 
and R Brown If there were two or three species, one 
would probably be represented by the varieties suspected 
to be of American origin, the other would belong, for 
instance, to the Malay Archipelago or to China, and the 
third to India On the contrary all the varieties are 
geographically intermixed, and the two which are most 
widely diffused in America differ sensibly the one from 
the other, and each is confounded with or approaches 
vpry nearly to Asiatic varieties. 

Pine- Apple — Ancmassa sativay Bindley; Bromelia 
Ananas f Linnaeus. 

In spite of the doubts of a few writers, the pine- 
apple must be an American plant, early introduced by 
Europeans into Asia and Africa. 

Fana was the Brazilian name,^ which the Portuguese 
turned into ananas. The Spanish called it spinas, because 
the shape resembles the fruit of a species of pine ^ All 
early writers on America mention it ® Hernandez says 
that the pine-apple grows in the warm regions of Haiti 
and Mexico. He mentions a Mexican name, matzatli A 
pine-apple was brought to Charles V., who mistrusted it, 
and would not faiste it. 

The works of the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs make no 
allusion to this species, which was evidently introduced 
into the old world after the discovery of America. 
Rheede^ in the seventeenth century was persuaded of 
this ; but Rumphius ® disputed it later, because he said 

^ Marogxaf, Brasil.^ p. 3$. 

® Oviedo, Ramtisio’s trans*, iii. p. 113 ; Jos. Acosta, Mist Mat des, 
Indes, French trans., p. 166 

® Thevet, Piso, etc. , Hernandez, Thes,, p. 341. 

* Rheede, Mort Malab.^ xi. p, 6. “ Rumphius, Amboinf v. p. 228* 
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the pine-apple was cultivated in his time in every part of 
India^ and was found wild in Celebes and elsewhere. He 
notices, however, the absence of an Asiatic name That 
given by Rheede for Malabar is evidently taken from a 
comparison with the jack-fruit, and is in no sense 
original. It is doubtless a mistake on the part of 
Piddington to attribute a Sanskrit name to the pine-apple, 
as the name anarush seems to be a corruption of anands, 
Roxburgh knew of none, and Wilson’s dictionary does 
not mention the word anarush Royle ^ says that the 
pine-apple was introduced mto Bengal in 1594 Kircher ^ 
says that the Chinese cultivated it in the seventeenth 
century, but it was believed to have been brought to 
them from Peru. 

Clusius^ in 1599 had seen leaves of the pine-apple 
brought from the coast of Guinea. This may be explained 
by an introduction there subsequent to the discovery of 
America. Robert Brown speaks of the pine-apple among 
the plants cultivated in Congo; but he considers the 
species to be an American one. 

Although the cultivated pine-apple bears few seeds 
or none at all, it occasionally becomes naturalized in 
hot countries. Examples are quoted in Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, and Rodriguez Island,^ in India,® in the 
Malay Archipelago, and in some parts of America, where 
it was probably not indigenous — ^the West Indies, for 
instance. 

It has been found wild in the warm regions of Mexico 
(if we may trust the phrase used by Hernandez), in the 
province of Veraguas ® near Panama, in the upper 
Orinoco valley, in Guiana® and the province of Bahia.® 

» Boyle, m , p 376. 

® Kircher, Chine IlluBtr4ey trans. of 1670, p 253 

® Olusius, Exotic , cap 44 * Baker, FI, of Maurit 

® Boyle, uli supra, ® Seemann, Bot of the Beraldy p 215. 

^ Humboldt;, Nouv, Esp , 2nd edit , u p 478. 

* Gardeners* Chronicle, 1881, vol, i p 657. 

* Martins, letter to A. de Candolle, Q4ogr, Bot Bais,, p. 927. 



CHAPTER V 

PLANTS CULTIVATED FOE THEIR SEEDS. 

Article J. — Seeds used for Pood. 

Cacao — Theohroma Oacao, Linnaeus, 

The genus Theohroma, of the order Byttneriacece, 
allied to the MalvacecB, consists of fifteen to eighteen 
species, all belonging to tropical America, principally in 
the hotter parts of Brazil, Guiana, and Central America. 

The common cacao, Theohroma Cacao, is a small tree 
wild in the forests of the Amazon and Orinoco basins ^ 
and of their tributaries up to four hundred feet of alti- 
tude. It is also said to grow wild in Trinidad, which 
I lies near the mouth of the Orinoco ^ I find no proof that 
I it is indigenous in Guiana, although it seems probable. 
Many early writers indicate that it was both wild and 
cultivated at the time of the discovery of America from 
Panama to Guatemala and Gampeachy; but from the 
numerous quotations collected by Sloane,® it is to be 
feared that its wild character was not sufficiently verified. 
Modern botanists are not very explicit on this head, and 
in general they only mention the cacao as cultivated in 
these regions and in tlio West India Islands. G. Ber- 
noulli,^ who had resided in Guatemala, only says, wild 

' Humboldt, Yoy,i ii. p 511; Xunth, in Humboldt and Bonpland, 
Nova Oenora, v. p 816 j Martms, U&her dm Cacao, in Bucbnox, Re^erL 
Fharm, 

* SobaoB, m Grisebacb, Flora of Frit W, Xnd. n , p 91 , 

® Sloane, Jamaica, u. p 15 

* 0. Bernoulli, Uebersicht der Jrien von Theohroma, p. 5. 
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and cultivated tlirougliout tropical America;” and Homsloy,^ 
in his review of the plants of Mexico and Central America, 
made in 1879 from the rich materials of the Kewhei barium, 
gives no locality where the species is indigenoUvS It was 
perhaps introduced into Central America and into the 
warm regions of Mexico by the Indians before the dis- 
covery of America. Cultivation may have naturalized it 
here and there, as is said to be the case in Jamaica.^ In 
support of this hypothesis, it must be observed that 
Triana® indicates the cacao as only cultivated in the 
warm regions of New Granada, a country situated be- 
tween Panama and the Orinoco valley 

However this may be, the species was grown in 
Central America and Yucatan at the time of the dis- 
covery of America The seeds were sent into the high- 
lands of Mexico, and were even used as money, so highly 
were they valued. The custom of drinking chocolate 
was general The name of this excellent drink is Mexi- 
can. The Spaniards earned the cacao from Acapulco to 
the Philippine Isles in 1674 and 1680,^ where it succeeded 
wonderfully. It is also cultivated in the Sunda Isles. I 
imagine it would succeed on the Guinea and Zanzibar 
coasts, but it is of no use to attempt to grow it in 
countries which are not very hot and very damp. 

Another species, Theohroma hicolor, Humboldt and , 
Bonpland, is found growing with the common cacao in 
American plantations It is not so much prized. On 
the other hand, it does not require so high a temperature, 
and can hve at an altitude of nearly thiee thousand feet 
in the valley of the Magdalena It abounds in a wild 
state in New Granada® Bernoulli asserts that it is only 
cultivated in Guatemala, though the inhabitants call it 
mountain cacao 

LitcM — Nephelivm Litchi, Cambessides 

The seed of this species and of the two following is 

^ Hemsley, Biologm GentraZi Amencanaj part ii p. 133. 

® Grisebach, uh% sup^a 

® Trjanai and Planchon, Frodr FI, Fovo Granatensis, p, SOS. 

* Blanco, FL de Fdipinas^ edit. 2, p 420 

* Kxmtb,, in Humboldt and Bonpland, %U supra $ Triana, uh% supra. 
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covered with a fleshy excrescence, very sweet and scented, 
which is eaten with tea 

Like most of the Hapwdacece, the ncphelinms are 
trees This one has been cultivated in the south of China, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago from a date of which 
we cannot be certain Chinese authors living at Pekin 
only knew the Litchi late in the third century of our 
era.^ Its introduction into Bengal took place at the end 
of the eighteenth century ^ Every one admits that the 
species is a native of the south of China, and, Blume ^ 
adds, of Cochin-China and the Philippine Isles, but it does 
not seem that any botanist has found it in a truly wild 
state. This is probably because the southern part of 
China towards Siam has been little visited In Cochin- 
China and in Burmah and at Chittagong the Litchi is 
only cultivated.^ 

Longan — Nephelium longana, Cambessides 

This second species, very often cultivated in Southern 
Asia, like the LitcM, is wild in British India, from Ceylon 
and Concan as far as the mountains to the east of 
Bengal, and in Pegu® The Chinese introduced it into 
the Malay Archipelago some centuries ago 

Bambutan — NepJuMum lappaceum, Linnseus. 

It IS said to be wild in the Indian Archipelago, where 
it must have been long cultivated, to judge from the 
number of its varieties A Malay name, given by Blume, 
signifies wild tree. Lourciro says it is wild in Cochin- 
China and Java Yet I find no confirmation for Cochin- 
China in modeim works, nor even for the islands. The 
new flora of British India ® indicates it at Singapore and 
Malacca without affirming that it is indigenous, on which 
head the labels in herbaria commonly tell us nothing. 
Certainly the species is not wild on the continent of 
Asia, in spite of the vague expressions of Blume and 

* Bretsolineidei', letter of Aug. S3, 1881 

® Roxburgh, M. u p 2G9. ® Blame, Bamphtd^ lii. p, 108 

* LoTxrexro, Mom Coch,^ p. S33 , JCur25, Forest FL of Bnt. Acmah, 
p. 293. 

« Roxburgb, K. u p, 27X j Thwaitos, Fnwm, p. 58 , Hieru, 

ju FL of Bnt Ind», i, p 688 

® Hiem, m FL of Bnt i. p. C87, 
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Miqnel/ but it is more probably a native of tho Malay 
Archipelago 

In spite of the reputation of the nepheliums, of which 
the fruit can be exported, it does not appear that these 
trees have been introduced into the tropical colonics 
of Africa and America except into a few gardens as 
curiosities. 

Pistachio ITut — Pistacia vem, Linnaeus 

The pistachio, a shrub belonging to the order Ana- 
cardiacecB, grows naturally in Syria Boissier^ found it 
to the north of Damascus in Anti-Lebanon, and he saw 
specimens of it brought from Mesopotamia, but he could 
not be sure that they were found wild There is the 
same doubt about branches gathered in Arabia, which 
have been mentioned by some writers Pliny and Galen® 
knew that the species was a Syrian one. The former 
tells us that the plant was introduced into Italy by 
Vitellius at the end of the reign of Tiberius, and thence 
into Spain by Flavius Pompeius. 

There is no reason to believe that the cultivation of 
the pistachio was ancient even in its primitive country, 
but it IS practised in our own day in the East, as well 
as in Sicily and Tunis. In the south of France and 
Spain it is of little importance. 

Broad Bean — Faba vulgaris, Moench; Vida faba, 
Linnaeus. 

Linnseus, in his best descriptive work, Sortus cUffor-- 
tia/nus, admits that the origin of this species is obscure, 
like that of most plants of ancient cultivation. Later, 
in his Spedes, which is more often quoted, he says, with- 
out giving any proof, that the bean ^'inhabits Egypt.” 
Lerehe, a Russian traveller at the end of the last 
century, found it wild in the Mimgan desert of the 
Mazanderan, to the south of the Caspian Sea ^ Travellers 

* Blnme, Ewm^Tiia^ iii. p 103 5 Miquel, M, Indo-Batam^ i. p. 654, 

* Bossier, M Orient , u. p. 5. 

® Pliny, iiist Nat.i bb. xiu. cap. 15 , bb. xv. cap 22 • Galen, Be 
mentiSf lib. 11 . cap. 30, 

* Lercbe, Novd Acta Acad Ceswreo^Leopold, vol v , appendix, p. 203, 
published in 1773. Maximowicz, in a letter of Peb^ 24, 1882, tells me 
that Lerohe's specimen exists m the herbarium of the Imperial Garden 
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who have collected in this region have sometimes come 
across it,^ hut they do not mention it in their writings,^ 
excepting Ledebour,^ and the quotation on which he 
relies is not correct Bosc^ says that Olivier found the 
bean wild in Persia , I do not find this confirmed in 
Olivier s Voyage, and as a rule Bose seems to have 
been too ready to believe that Olivier found a good 
many of our cultivated plants in the interior of Persia. 
He says it of buckwheat and of oats, which Olivier does 
not mention 

The only indication besides that of Lerche which I 
find in floras is a very diflerent locality Munby 
mentions the bean as wild in Algeria, at Oran He 
adds that it is rare No other author, to my knowledge, 
has spoken of it in northern Africa. Cosson, who knows 
the flora of Algeria better than any one, assures me he 
has not seen or received any specimen of the wild bean 
from the north of Africa. I have ascertained that there 
is no specimen in Munby’s® herbarium, now at Kew, 
As the Arabs grow the bean on a large scale, it may 
perhaps be met with accidentally outside cultivated plots 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Pliny (lib xviii 
c 12) speaks of a wild bean in Mauritania, but he adds 
that it is hard and cannot be cooked, which throws 
doubt upon the species Botanists who have written 
I upon Egypt and Cyrenaica, especially the more recent,® 
\£ive the bean as cultivated 

j This plant alone constitutes the genus Faha, We 
cainnot, therefore, call in the aid of any botanical analogy 

at St. Fetersburglj. It is in flower, and rosomblos the cultivated bean 
in all points excepting height, which is about half a foot The label 
mentions the locality and its wild character without othei romai’ks 

' There are Transcaucasian specimens an the same herbaxium, hut 
tailor, and they are not said to be wild 

* Marsohall Bieborstoin, Mora Cmicaso-Taunca j 0. A. Meyer, Fer- 
zeichni&sj Hohenacker, JSnnm, Plant. Talysch; Boissier, PL Onent.i 
p. 578, Buhae and Boissior, Plant TtanseauernKB, 

® Ledebour, M. Eofts., i, p. 054, quotes do Candolle, Prodromm, ii. p. 
364; now Sermgo wrote the article Faha in. Prod’iomus, m which the 
south of the Caspian is indicated, probably on Lerche^s authority. 

* Diet d^Aqnc., V, p. 5121 

® Munby, Catal. Plant m Alger, sponte nascent , edit, 3, p 13. 

® Sohwknf orth and Asoherson, Aufzahlung, p, 356 , Bohlfs, Xu/ra. 
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to discover its origin. We must have recourse to the 
history of its cultivation and to the names of the species 
to find out the country in which it was originally 
indigenous. I 

We must first eliminate an error which came from a 
wrong interpretation of Chinese works. Stanislas Julien 
believed that the bean was one of the five plants which 
the Emperor Chin-nong commanded, 4600 years ago, to 
he sown every year with great solemnity.^ Now, accord- 
ing to Dr Bretschneider,^ who is surrounded at Pekin 
with every possible resource for amving at the truth, the 
seed similar to a bean which the emperors sow in the 
enjoined ceremony is that of Dolichos soja, and the bean 
was only introduced into China from Western Asia a 
century before the Christian era, at the time of Ohang- 
kien’s embassy Thus falls an assertion which it is hard 
to reconcile with other facts, for instance with the 
absence of an ancient cultivation of the bean in India, 
and of a Sanskrit name, or even of any modern Indian 
name. 

The ancient Greeks were acquainted with the bean, 
which they called Icucmos, and sometimes kuamos 
ellenikos, to distinguish it from that of Egypt, which was 
the seed of a totally different aquatic species, Nelum-- 
biwn. The Jliad^ already mentions the bean as a culti- 
vated plant, and Virchow found some beans in thej 
excavations at Troy.^ The Latins called it faba 
find nothing in the works of Theophrastus, Dioscoridj.^ 
Pliny, etc , which leads us to believe the plant indigeno^y 
in Greece or Italy. It was early known, because it 
an ancient Roman rite to put beans in the sacrifices to 
the goddess Carna, whence the name Faharim Galendm^ 
The Fabii perhaps took their name from and the 
twelfth chapter of the eighteenth book of Pliny shows* 
without the possibility of a doubt, the antiquity and 
importance of the bean in Italy. 

* lioiMolcur Desloti^jchamps, Oovtstd mcr hs CCnMeSi paarfc L p* 29 . 

* PretscbnoKlor, Study md Value, etc., pp. 7, 15. 

* Xhadf 13, V 589. 

* Wittmaok, SUs: henM Verein% Brand onbiirg, 1879. 

* J)ici%onnanum, at iho word Mha* 
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The word faba recurs in several of the Aryan lan- 
guages of Euiope, but with modifications which philolo- 
gists alone can recognize. We must not forget, however, 

I Adolphe Pictet's very just remark,^ that in the cases of 
the seeds of cereals and leguminous plants the names of 
one species are often transferred to another, or that cer- 
tain names were sometimes specific and sometimes generic. 
Several seeds of like form were called kuamos by the 
Greeks; several difierent kinds of haricot bean (JPha- 
seohiS^jDohchos) bear the same name in Sanskrit, and /a6(» 
in ancient Slav, bohu in ancient Prussian, babo m Armo- 
rican, fav^ etc , may very well have been used for peas, 
haricot beans, etc. In our own day the phrase coffee-oeaii 
is used in the trade. It has been rightly supposed that 
when Pliny speaks of fabm^ islands, where beans were 
found in abundance, he alludes to a species of wild pea 
called botanically Pisum maritimiim. 

The ancient inhabitants of Switzerland and of Italy 
in the age of bronze cultivated a small-fruited variety of 
Faba vulgaris^ Heer calls it GeUioa nana, because it 
is only six to nine millimetres long, whereas our modem 
field bean is ten to twelve millimetres He has compared 
the specimens from Montelier on Lake Morat, and St. 
Peter's Islands on Lake Bienne, with others of the same 
epoch from Parma Mortellet found, in the contem- 
porary lake-dwellings on the Lake Boui’get, the same 
small bean, which is, he says, veiy like a variety culti- 
vated in Spain at the present day.^ 

The bean was cultivated by the ancient Egyptians ^ 
It is true that hitherto no beans have been found in the 
sarcophagi, or drawings of the plant seen on the monu- 
ments. The reason is said to be that the plant was 
reckoned unclean.® Herodotus® says, ^‘The Egyptians 

^ Onfimes IndO’^idropdmneB, edit 2, vol i, p. SStS: 

® IXeer, JPJianzen der FfaMha/ubten, p 22, figs. 4ir-4!7# 

® Pernn, Atude JPr4h%stonqm sur la 8avo%ef p. 2. 

* Delile, Plcmt Cult en p, 12 ; Roynier, j^conom^ des Eqypn 

tiens et Oarthagmois^ p 340 j tlugor, d. Alt M/yp.i p, 64 j Willciii'' 
son, Man and Om of Anc. EgypUanst p 402, 

^ Reyniei’, %b% mpra, tries to discoyor tlie reason of tliia. 
f Herodotus, Bbstoire, Larcber’s trails., vol. li. p. 32. 
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never sow the bean in their land, and if it grows they do 
not eat it either cooked or raw. The priests cannot even 
endure the sight of it; they imagine that this vegetable is 
unclean ” The bean existed then in Egypt, and jji'obably 
in cultivated places, for the soil which would suit it was 
as a rule under cultivation. Perhaps the poor population 
and that of certain districts did not share the prejudices 
of the priests; we know that the superstitions varied 
with the Tiomes, Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus mention 
the cultivation of the bean in Egypt, but they wrote 
five hundred years later than Herodotus 

The word 'pol occurs twice in the Old Testament , ^ it 
has been translated bean because of the traditions pre- 
served by the Talmud, and of the Arabic name foul^ fol, 
ovful, which is that of the bean The fiist of the two 
verses shows that the Hebrews were acquainted with the 
bean one thousand years before Christ 

Lastly, I shall mention a sign of the ancient existence 
of the bean in the north of Airica. This is the Berber 
name ihio% in the plural ialouen, used by the Kabyles of , 
the province of Algiers.® It has no resemblance to the 
Semitic name, and dates perhaps from a remote antiquity. 
The Berbers formerly inhabited Mauritania, where Pliny 
asserts that the species was wild. It is not known 
whether the Guanehos (the Berber people of the Canaries) i 
knew the bean. I doubt whether the Iberians had it, 
their supposed descendants, the Basques, use the nafSe 
haha,^ answering to the Roman /a&a. 

We judge from these facts that the bean was culti- 
vated in Europe in prehistoric terms. It was introduced 
into Europe probably by the western Aryans at the time 
of their earliest migrations (Pelasgians, Kelts, Slavs). It 
was taken to China later, a century before the Christian 
era, and still later into Japan, and quite recently into 
India. 

Its wild habitat was probably twofold some thousands 
of years ago, one of the centres being to the south of the 

^ 2 Sam xni. 28 , Ezek. ir, 9. 

® Xket FrangmS‘Ber'b^ef publislied by tbe Erencb. government* 

® Kote oommiixdcated to M* Oios by M. d’Abadie. 
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Caspian, the other in the north of Africa, This kind of 
area, which I have called disjunctive, and to which I 
formerly paid a good deal of attention/ is rare in dicoty- 
ledons, but there are examples in those very countries 
of which I have just spoken.^ It is probable that the 
area of the bean has long been in process of diminution 
and of extinction The nature of the plant is in favour 
of this hypothesis, for its seed has no means of dispersing 
itself, and rodents or other animals can easily make prey 
of it Its area in Western Asia was probably less limited 
at one time, and that in Africa in Pliny’s day was more 
or less extensive. The struggle for existence which was 
going against this plant, as against maize, would have 
gradually isolated it and caused it to disappear, if man 
had not saved it by cultivation. 

The plant which most nearly resembles the bean is 
Vida narbonensis Authors who do not admit the genus 
Faba, of which the characters are not very distinct from 
those of Vida, place these two species in the same section 
Now, Vicia narbonensis is wild in the «iMediterranean 
basin and in the East as far as the Caucasus, in the 
north of Persia, and in Mesopotamia ® Its area is con- 
tinuous, but this renders the hypothesis I mentioned 
above probable by analogy 

lentil — Ervum lens, Linnseus ; Lens esculenfa, Mcench 

The plants which most nearly resemble the lentil are 
classed by authors now in the genus Ervvm, now in a 
distinct genus Lens, and sometimes in the genus Gicer; 
but the species of these ill-defined groups all belong 
to the Mediterranean basin or to Western Asia This 
throws some light on the origin of the cultivated plant 
Unfortunately, the lentil is no longer to be found in a 
wild state, at least with certainty. The floras of the 
south of Europe, of Northern Africa, of the East, and of 
India always mention it as cultivated, or as growing in 
fields after or with other cultivated species. A botanist 

^ A, de Candolle, G^oqr* Bot Eaw,, chap x. 

* Rhododendron ponUmm now exibts only in Asia Minor and in the 
sonfch of the Spanish \ ennisnla* 

Boissier, FI Onent, li, p* 577. 

* 0. A. Meyer, Yermchnm FI* Oaucm*, p. I47» 

y 
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saw ifc in the provinces to the south of the Caucasus, 
‘‘cultivated and nearly wild here and there round vil- 
lages'' Another^ indicates it vaguely in the south of 
Russia, but more recent floras fail to confirm this. 

The history and names of this plant may give clearer 
indications of its origin. It has been cultivated in the 
East, in the Mediterranean basin and even in Switzerland, 
from prehistoric time. According to Herodotos, Theo- 
phrastus, etc., the ancient Egyptians used it largely. If 
their monuments give no pi’oof of this, it was probably 
because the lentil was, like the bean, considered common 
and coarse. The Old Testament mentions it three times, 
by the name adascimm or adaschim, which must cer- 
tainly mean lentil, for the Aiabic name is aeJs,^ or adas^ 
The red colour of Esau's famous mess of pottage has not 
been understood by most authors. Eeynier,^ who had 
lived in Egypt, confirms the explanation given formerly 
by Josephus, the lentils were red because they were 
hulled. It is still the practice in Egypt, says Reynier, to 
remove the husk or outer skin from the lentil, and in 
this case they are a pale red. The Berbers have the 
Semitic name ades for the lentil ® 

The Greeks cultivated the species— /a/cos or faJeai. 
Aristophanes mentions it as an article of food of the 
poor.^ The Latins called it lens, a name whose origin is 
unknown, which is evidently allied to the ancient SlgoH 
lesha^ Illyrmn leckja; Lithuanian hnszic!^ The differ- 
ence between the Greek and Latin names shows that the 
species perhaps existed in Greece and Italy before it was 
cultivated Another proof of ancient existence in Europe 
IS the discovery of lentils in the lake-dwcllirgs of St. 
Peter's Island, Lake of Bxenne,® which aie of the age of 

* Geo^’Sfi, in Ledebonr, Ross, 

* Fmslcnl, M JSqijpt ; Belile, Plant. Cult m p 13. 

^ Ebn Baitlinr, II p 134 

** Ee 5 ’rnei, Aconomiepubligue et rv'iaU des A^ahes et deb Juijs, Getibve, 
1S20, p 429 

^ JOin Rmrip-Beilhe, inSro, 1844 

^ Hetin, QuHiapfanzen, etc , c^lit 3, vol. ii p. 188. 

Ad. Pictet, Oiipnes Xndo.-'Eui opcemes, edit 2, vol. i. p. 36^5 
Hebn, •uhi svpia 

* Heer, Pjlanaen der PjaUhauien, p 23, % 49. 
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bronze. Tbe species may have been introduced from 
Italy. 

According to Theophrastus/ the inhabitants of Bac- 
triana (the modern Bokhara) did not know the fakos of 
the Greeks. Adolphe Pictet quotes a Persian name, 
mangy, or margu, but he does not say whether it is an 
ancient name, existing, for instance, in the Zend Avesta. 
He admits several Sanskrit names for the lentil, masura, 
renuka, mangalya, etc, while Anglo-Indian botanists, 
Roxburgh and Piddiiigton, knew none^ As these 
authors mention an analogous name in Hindustani and 
Bengali, mussour, we may suppose that masura signifies 
lentil, while mangy, in Persian recalls the other name 
mangalya As Roxburgh and Piddmgton give no name 
in other Indian languages, it may be supposed that the 
lentil was not known in this country before the invasion 
of the Sanskut-speaking race. Ancient Chinese works 
do not mention the species, at least, Dr Brctschneider 
says nothing of them in his work published in 1870, nor 
in the more detailed letters which he has since written 
to me 

The lentil appears to have existed in western tem- 
perate Asia, in Gieece, and in Italy, where its cultivation 
was first undertaken in very early prehistoric time, when 
it was introduced into Egypt Its cultivation appears 
i to have been extended at a loss remote epoch, but still 
( hardly in historic time, both east and west, that is into 
Europe and India 

Chick-Pea — Cimr arieiinum, Linnoeus 

Fifteen species of the genus Cioer are known, all of 
Westeim Asia or Greece, except one, which is Abyssinian. 
It seems, thei^cfore, most probable that the " cultivated 
species comes from the tract of land lying between 
Greece and tho Himalayas, vaguely termed the East. 
The species has not been found undoubtedly wild All 
the floras of tho south of Europe, of Egypt, ^ amd of 
Western Asia as far as tho Caucasus and Tnllia/givc it as 
a cultivated species, or growing in fields cultivated 

' Thoophr.iistns, Hiht , lib. iv. cap 6. i 

* Roxbuigh, M Inti , edit 1832, vob iii. p. 324; jpiddmgfcon, 
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grounds. It has sometimes^ been indicated in the 
Crimea, and to the north, and especially to tlie south ot 
the Caucasus, as nearly wild ; but well-informed iiQo<lem 
authors do not think so ^ This quasi-wildness can only 
point to its origin in Armenia and the neighbouiing 
countries. The cultivation and the names of the species 
may perhaps throw some light on the question. 

The Greeks cultivated this species of pea as early as 
Homer's time, under the name of erehinthos,^ and also of 
krios,^ from the resemblance of the pea to the head of a 
ram. The Latins called it eicer^ which is the origin of 
all the modern names m the south of Europe The 
name exists also among the Albanians, descendants of the 
Pelasgians, under the form Mkere^ The existence of 
such widely different names shows that the plant was 
very early known, and perhaps indigenous, in the south- 
east of Europe. 

The chick-pea has not been found in the lake-dwell- 
ings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. In the first- 
named locality its absence is not singular ; the climate is 
not hot enough. A common name among the peoples of 
the south of the Caucasus and of the Caspian Sea is, in 
Georgian, mcAuda; in Turkish and Armenian, 
nachvmt ; in Persian, nochot^ Philologists can tell if this 
is a very ancient name, and if it has any connection with 
the Sanskrit chewmiha, J 

The chick-pea is so frequently cultivated in Egypt 
from the earliest times of the Christian era,*^ that it is 
supposed to have been also known to the ancient 
Egyptians There is no proof to be found in the draw- 
ings or stores of grain in their monuments, but it may be 
supposed that this pea, like the bean and the lentil, was 

* Ledebour, M, Ross , i p 660, according to Pallas, Falk, and Koch, 

® Boissier, FI. Orient, ii. p. 5G0, Steven, Vefseiclmiss des Taunsthm 

Hadhnseln, p 134, 

* bk 13, verse 689 ; Theopbrastus, Hist , lib, viii. c. 3. 

* Diosconde'*, lib ji c 126. 

^ Heldreicb, Hutzpjlan^en Giiechenlands, p. 71. 

® Nemnioh, P^lyglotL Leaj., i. p. 1037 j Bunge, in Goeljels Beise, ii. p, 
328 . 

^ Clement d’Alejcandrie, Strom , lib i, quoted from Eeynier, ^con* des 
£(iyp. et Caithaij., p. 34,3, 
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considered common or unclean Reynier ^ thought that 
the ketsech, mentioned by Isaiah m the Old Testament, 
was perhaps the chick-pea, but this name is generally 
attributed, though without certainty, to Nigella saUva 
or V%Gia sativa ^ As the Arabs have a totally different 
name for the chick-pca, omnos, homos, which recurs in 
the Kabyl language as hammez,^ it is not likely that 
the ketsech of the Jews was the same plant. These de- 
tails lead me to suspect that the species was unknown 
to the ancient Egyptians and to the Hebrews. It was 
perhaps introduced among them from Greece or Italy 
towards the beginning of our era 

It IS of more ancient introduction into India, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, and several others, analogous or 
different, in modern Indian languages.^ Bretschneider 
does not mention the species in China. 

I do not know of any proof of antiquity of culture in 
Spain, yet the Castilian name garhobuzo, used also by 
the Basques under the form garlantzv^a^ and by the 
French as garvance, being neither Latin nor Arabic, may 
date from an epoch anterior to the Roman conquest. 

Botanical, historical, and philological da|a agree in 
indicating a habitation anterior to cultivation in the 
countries to the south of the Caucasus and to the north 
of Persia. The western Aryans (Pelasgians, Hellenes) 
perhaps introduced the plant into Southern Europe, 
where, however, there is some probability that it was also 
indigenous. The western Aryans carried it into India. 
Its area perhaps extended from Persia to Greece, and the 
species now exists only in cultivated ground, where we 
do not know whether it springs from a stock originally 
wild or from cultivated plants. 

Lupin — Lupinus aUnis, Linnaeus. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans cultivated this 
leguminous plant to bury it as a green manure, and also 

* Reynier, ^con, Araba et P* ^'30. 

® Rosenmullor, BhbL Altmth,, i. p. 100, Hamilton, Bot de la Bible, p. 

180 

® Ratiwolf, M, Orient, No. 220; Forekal, M* Mgyft,, p. 81 ; Diet 
Wrang -Re? b^re, 

* Roxburgli, M. Ind,, iil p. 324 , Piddington, Indem* 
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for the sake of the seeds, 'which are a j^ood fodder for 
cattle, and which are also used by man. The ox[n‘ossions 
of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Cato, Varro, Plmy, etc., 
quoted by modern writers, refer to the culture or to the 
medical properties of the seeds, and do not show whether 
the species was the white lupin, i. albm, or the blue- 
flowered lupin, L hirmhis, which grows wild in the 
south of Euiope. Fraas says ^ that the latter is grown in 
the Morea at the present day , but Heldreich says ^ that 
L albus grows in Attica. As this is tlie species which 
has been long cultivated in Italy, it is probable that it is 
the lupin ot the ancients. It was much grown in the 
eighteenth century, especially in Italy,® and do TEcluse 
settles the question of the species, as he calls it Lupinus 
sativus alho jiore^ The antiquity of its cultivation in 
Spain is shown by the existence of four different common 
names, according to the province ; but the plant is only 
found cultivated or nearly wild in fields and sandy 
places.® The species is indicated by Bertoloni in Italy, 
on the hills of Sarzana. Yet Caruel does not believe 
it to be wild here, any more than in other parts of the 
peninsula® Gussone**^ is very positive foi Sicily — “on 
barren and sandy hills, and in meadows (in herbidisy* 
Lastly, Grisebach® found it in Turkey in Europe, near 
Rustoi, and d’Urville ® saw it in abundance, in a wood 
near Constantinople. Castagne confirms this in a manu- 
script catalogue in my possession. Boissier does not men- 
tion any locality in the East ; the species does not exist 
in India, but Russian botanists have found it to the 
south of the Caucasus, though we do not know with 
certainty if it was really wikl^® Other localities will 
perhaps be found between Sicily, Macedonia, and the 
Caucasus. 

^ See Finas, M Cla’ss., p. 51 ; Leuz,, jBot dm' Alien^ p. 73, 

® HcldrdcH, Nufzpfionrien Gnechetiland^ p 60, 

® Olivier do Senes, Tliediie de i*Agrnc., edit. 1529, p, 88. 

^ Cksms, Mibt Plant , ii p 228. 

® Willkomm and Lange, FL LTisp , lu. p. 4G6. 

* Camel, FI Toscana, p. 136. 

^ Gnssone, FL S'icuIcb Stfn , edit. 2, vol n. p 436. 

* Oris'-'b leli, BinctL FI Pumel . p 11. ® L* Uivdle, p. 86* 

Ledeboor, FL Boss,, a. p. 510. 
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Egyptian Lupin — Lupinus termis, Forskal 

This species of lupin, so nearly allied to L. albm that 
it has sometimes been proposed to unite them,^ is largely 
cultivated in Egypt and even in Crete. The most 
obvious diffeience is that the upper part of the flowers 
of L, termis is blue. The stem is taller than that of 
L albm The seeds are used like those of the common 
lupin, after they have been steeped to get rid of their 
bitterness 

L termis is wild in sandy soil and mountainous dis- 
tricts, in Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica ; ^ in Syria and 
Egypt, according to Boissier but Schweinfurth and As- 
cherson ^ say that it is only cultivated in Egypt. Hart- 
mann saw it wild in Upper Egypt.® Unger® mentions 
it among the cultivated specimens of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, but he gives neither specimen nor drawing. Wil- 
kinson says only that it has been found in the tombs 

No lupin is grown in India, nor is there any Sanskrit 
name; its seeds are sold in bazaars under the name 
tourmus (Royle, III , p. 194). 

The Arabic name, termis or termus^ is also that of the 
Greek lupin, termos. It may be inferred that the Greeks 
had it from the Egyptians, As the species was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, it seems strange that it has no 
Hebrew name ; ^ but it may have been introduced into 
Egypt after the departure of the Israelites. 

Field-Pea — Pisum arvense, Linnaeus. 

This pea is grown on a large scale for the seed, and 
also sometimes for fodder* Although its appearance and 
botanical characters allow of its being easily distinguished 
from the garden-pea, Greek and Roman authors con- 
founded them, or are not explicit ahout them. Their 
writings do not prove that it was cultivated in their 
time. It has not been Ibund in the lake-dwellings of 

* Gartiol, FI Tot^e , p. 136. 

® Gusaone, FL Sic Syn., li. p 267 j Mona, FI* Bardoa^i p 696 

* Boiaaier, FZ Onentiii p 29. * Av/zahlmg, 

s ScLwemhir-LE, Flanics N%ht* a Martmm CoU.f p. 6, 

’ Un^?er, Pflamen d Alt ASgy^p , p 65 

» Wilkiuson, Manners and Gnstoms of the Ancient Fgy^tianSfii p.403. 

« Eoscnmuller, BiU* Albei th*, vol. i. 
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Switzerland, France, and Italy, Bobbie 1ms a legend 
(a,d. 1)30), in which it is said that the Italian peasants 
called a certain seed heThilia, whence it has been sup- 
posed to be the modern rvhigha or the Pimm sativvm of 
botanists.^ The species is cnltivatod in the East, and as 
far as the north of India ^ It is of recent cultivation in 
the latter country, for there is no Sanskrit name, and 
Piddmgton gives only one name in one of the modern 
languages. 

Whatever may be the date of the introduction of its 
culture, the species is undoubtedly wild in Italy, not only 
in hedges and near cultivated ground, but also in forests 
and wild mountainous distiicts® I find no positive 
indication in the floras that it grows in like manner 
in Spam, Algeria, Greece, and the East. The plant is 
said to be indigenous in the south of Russia, but some- 
times its wild character is doubtful, and sometimes the 
species itself is not certain, from a confusion with Pimm 
sativum and P. elatius* Of all Anglo-Indian botanists, 
only Royle admits it to be indigenous in the north of 
India. 

Garden-Pea — Pisvm satimira^ liinnseus. 

The pea of our kitchen gardens is more delicate than 
the field-pea, and suffers from frost and drought. Its 
natural area, previous to cultivation, was probably more 
to the south and more revstricted. It has not hitherto 
been found wild, either in Europe or in the west of Asia, 
whence it is supposed to have come. Bieberstein’s indica- 
tion of the species in the Crimea is not correct, according 
to Steven, who was a resident in the country.^ Perhaps 
botanists have overlooked its habitation; perhaps the 
plant has disappeared from its original dwelling , perhaps 
also it is a mere modification, effected by culture, ot 
Pimm arvense. Alefeld held the latter opinion,^ but he 

* Maratori, Antich. Ital,, i. p 347 ; Dks , 24, quoted by Targioni, 
0mm Stofici, p 31 

* Boissier, M. Onent, ii p 623, Royle, HI, Rmal, p 200 

* Bertoloni, M Ital , vu p. 419, Caiuel, FI, Tosa , p 184^ Guasoue, 
FI* S%c Synopsis^ ii p 279 , Moiis, FI JSmdoa, i, p, 577. 

* Steven, VerzeichmsSf p 134. 

f AleMd, Hot* Zeitung,, 1860, p. 204, 
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has published too little on the subject for us to be able 
to conclude anything from it He only says that, having 
cultivated a gieat number of varieties both of the field 
and garden pea, ho concludes that they belong to the 
same species Darwin^ learnt through a third person 
that Andrew Knight had crossed the field-pea with a 
garden variety known as the Prussian pea, and that the 
product was fertile. This would certamly be a proof 
of specific unity, but further observation and experi- 
ment is required. In the mean time, in the search for 
geographic origin, etc , I am obliged to consider the two 
forms separately. 

Botanists who distinguish many species in the genus 
Pisum, admit eight, all European or Asiatic. PiswTn 
sativum was cultivated by the Greeks in the time of 
Theophrastus^ They called it pisos, or pison. The 
Albanians, descendants of the Pelasgians, call it pizelle? 
The Latins had pisum ^ This uniformity of nomencla- 
ture seems to show that the Aryans knew the plant 
when they arrived in Greece and Italy, and perhaps 
brought it with them. Other Aryan languages have 
several names for the generic sense of pea; but it is 
evident, from Adolphe Pictet’s learned discussion on the 
subject,^ that none of these names can be applied to 
Pisum sativum in particular. Even when one of the 
modem languages, Slav or Breton, limits the sense to the 
garden-pea, it is very probable that formerly the word 
signified field-pea, lentil, or any other leguminous plant. 

The garden-pea ^ has been found among the remains 
in the lake-dwellings of the age of bronze, in Switzerland 
and Savoy. The seed is spherical, wherein it differs from 
Pimm arvense. It is smaller than our modern pea. 
Heer says he found it also among relics of the stone age, 

^ Darwm, Animats and Plants under PomehticaUont p. 826. 

* Theophrastus, Hist^ hb viu. o. 3 and 6. 

® Heldreich, Nulzpflamen Gnechenlands^ p 71. 

^ Pliny, ast, lib. xviu. c. 7 and 12, This is certainly P. sa-ttuum, 
for the author says it cannot bear the cold. 

® Ad. Pictet, Ongims X>ndo-B%ro<p4&me8t edit. 2, yoI. i p 359 

® Heer, PJlamen der PJahlhaukn, xmx, 48, Perrin, Ji!tades Fr&* 
Mstonguei, sur la Savme, p. 22. 
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at Moosseedorf; but he is less positive, and only gives 
figures of the less ancient pea of St. Peter’s Tslanii If 
the species dates from the stone age in Switzerland, it 
would be anterior to the immigration of the Aryans, 

There is no indication of the culture of Pisum sativum 
in ancient Egypt or in India. On the other hand, it has 
long been cultivated in the north of India, if it had, as 
Piddington says, a Sanskrit name, Aarmso, and if it has 
several names very different to this in modern Indian 
languages.^ It has been introduced into China from 
Western Asia. The Peni-sao, drawn up at the end of 
the sixteenth century, calls it the Mahometan pea ^ In 
conclusion . the species seems to have existed in Western 
Asia, perhaps from the south of the Caucasus to Persia, 
before it was cultivated. The Aryans introduced it into 
Europe, but it perhaps existed in Northern India before 
the arrival of the eastern Aryans. It no longer exists in 
a wild state, and when it occurs in fields, half-wild, it is 
not said to have a modified form so as to approach some 
other species. 

Soy — Dolichos soja, Linnaeus ; Glycine soja, Bentham. 

This leguminous annual has been cultivated in China 
and Japan from remote antiquity. This might be 
gathered from the many uses of the soy bean and from 
the immense number of varieties But it is also supposed 
to be one of the faiinaceous substances called shu in 
Chinese writings of Confucius* time, though the modern 
name of the plant is ia4ou? The bean is nourishing, 
and contains a large proportion of oil, and preparations 
similar to butter, oil, and cheese are exti acted from it and 
used in Chinese and Japanese cooking^ Soy is also 
grown in the Malay Archipelago, hut at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was still rare in Aniboyiu,^ and 
Forster did nob see it in the Pacific Isles at the time of 
Cook’s voyages. It is of modern introduction in India, 


* PiddiTjfjfcon, J-wde®. Eosburffh docs nofe give a Sar4skrjfc name. 

® Breteclioeider, Study and Value, etc , p 16, 

* Ihid , p, 9. 

* See Padleux, in Bull de la Soc d'AccUm,, Sept, and Oot., 1880, 

* Eampbius, Amb., vol t. p 368. 
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for Roxburgh had only seen the plant in the botanical 
gardens at Calcutta, whe3'‘e it was brought from the Mo- 
luccas ^ There are no couxinon Indian names.^ Besides, 
if its cultivation had been ancient in India, it would 
have spread westward into Syria and Egypt^ which is 
not the case 

Ksempfer^ formerly published an excellent illustration 
of the soy bean, and it had existed for a century in 
European botanical gardens, when more extensive infor- 
mation about China and Japan excited about ben years 
ago a lively desire to introduce it into our countiies. In 
Austria, Plungary, and France especially, attempts have 
been made on a large scale, of which the results have 
been summed up in works worthy of consultation.^ It 
IS to be hoped these efforts may bo successful , but we 
must not digress from the aim of our researches, the 
probable origin of the species. 

Linnseus says, in his Species, habitat in India/' and 
refers to Ksempfer, who speaks of the plant in Japan, and 
to his own flora of Ceylon, where he gives the plant as 
cultivated, Thwaites’s modern flora of Ceylon makes no 
mention of it We must evidently go further east to find 
the origin both of the species and of its cultivation. Lou- 
reiro says that it grows in Cochin-China and that it is 
often cultivated in China ^ I find no proof that it is wild 
in the latter country, but it may perhaps be discovered, as 
its culture is so ancient. Russian botanists ® have only 
found it cultivated in the north of China and in the 
basin of the river Amur. It is certainly wild in Japnn.'^ 
Junghuhn® found it in Java on Mount Gunnng-Gampiug, 
and a plant sent also from Java by Zollinger is supposed 
to belong to this species, but it k not certain that tho 

^ l^.o\bin*gh, M, Ind , iii. p. 314. * Fklclington, ImUw, 

* Kaonipler, Amur, Exot , p. 837, pi. 838, 

* Habcrlatiat, Dte BojaVohne, in Svo, Viexma, 1878, quoted by Pailloux, 
ub% a, 

® Lonreiro, El CocMn,^ li p. 538. 

* Bungo, Enum, Elant, Oh%rh,, 118; Maximowxoz, Primit, M, Amur,, 
P 

Miquel, ProlusiQ, m Ann, Mm, Jjugd* JBal, iii. p. 52$ Fianohet and 
Savatier, Enum Plant Jap , i. p lOS. 

» Jungimlin, Plantes JimgJv,, p. 255. 
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specimen was wild,^ A Malay name, kadelee,^ quite 
different to the Japanese and Oliineso common names, is 
m favour of its indigenous character in Java, 

Knownfacts andhistorical and philological probabilities 
tend to show that the species was wild from Cochin-China 
to the south of Japan and to Java when the ancient 
inhabitants of this region began to cultivate it at a very 
remote period, to use it for food in various ways, and to 
obtain from it varieties of which the number is remark- 
able, especially in Japan. 

Pigeon-Pea — Gajanus inclieus, Sprengel ; Oytisus 
Cajan, Linnmus. 

This leguminous plant, often grown in tropical coun- 
tries, IS a shrub, but it fruits in the first year, and in 
some countries it is grown as an annual. Its seed is an 
important article of the food of the negroes and natives, 
hut the European colonists do not care for it unless 
cooked green like our garden-pea The plant is easily 
naturalized in poor soil round cultivated plots, even in 
the West India Islands, where it is not indigenous® 

In Mauritius it is called amhrevade ; in the English 
colonies, doJZ, pigeon-pea; and in the French Antilles, 
pois dl Angola, pois de Congo, pois pigeon. 

It is remarkable that, though the species is diffused in 
three continents, the varieties are not numerous. Two 
are cited, based only upon the yellow or reddish colour 
of the flower, which were formerly regarded as distinct 
species; but a more attentive examination has resulted in 
their being classed as one, in accordance with Linnseus’ 
opinion.^ The small number of variations obtained even 
in the organ for which the species is cultivated is a sign 
of no very ancient culture. Its habitation previous to 
culture IS uncertain. The host botanists have sometimes 
supposed it to be a native of India, sometimes of tropical 

^ Soja angustifoha,, IMiqnel, see Hooker, FL Bnt Ind , li. p. 184 

s Rumplima, Amb., vol v p. 388. 

® Tassac, More des Antilles, vol. iv. p pi. 32 j GriSebaoh, M* of 
Brit W. Indies, L p. 191 

* See Wight and Arnott, Prod. FI Benins Ind , p 256 , Klotzsch, in 
Peters, Beue meh MommUque, i p 36. The yellow variety la figured 
in Tussao, that with the red flowers m the Botanical Eegisier, 184}5, pi, 31. 
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Africa. Bentham, wlio has made a careful study of the 
leguminous plants, believed in 1861 in the African origin ; 
in 1865 he inclined rather to Asia^ The problem is, 
therefore, an interesting one. There is no question of an 
American origin. The cajan was introduced into the 
West Indies from the coast of Afiica by the slave trade, 
as the common names quoted above show,^ and the 
unanimous opinion of authors or Ameucan floras It 
has also been taken to Brazil, Guiana, and into all the 
warm parts of the American continent 

The facility with which the species is naturalized 
would alone prevent attaching great importance to the 
statements of collectors, who have found it more or less 
wild in Asia or in Africa, and besides, these assertions are 
not precise, but are usually doubtful. Most writers on 
the flora of continental India have only seen the plant 
cultivated,® and none, to my knowledge, affirms that it 
exists wild. For the island of Ceylon Thwaites says,^ 
It IS said not to be really wild, and the country names 
seem to confirm this.’’ Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Flora 
of British India, says, ^^Wild (^) and cultivated to the 
height of six thousand feet in the Himalayas,” Loureiro ® 
gives it as cultivated and non-eultivated in China and 
Cochin-China Chinese authors do not appear to have 
spoken of it, for the species is not named by Bretschneider 
in his work On the Study, etc In the Sunda Isles it 
is mentioned as cultivated, and that rarely, at Amboyna 
at the end of the eighteenth century, according to Rum- 
phius.® Forster had not seen it in the Pacific Isles at the 
time of Cook’s voyages, but Seemann says that it has 
been recently introduced by missionaries into the Fiji 
Isles.*^ All this argues no very ancient extension of cul- 
tivation to the east and south of the continent of Asia. 
Besides the quotation from Loureiro, I find the species 

* Bentham, Mom BongTeongmsis, p 89 , Mora Dra^iL, roh xr, p. 199 j 
Bentham and Hooker, i p 64L 

* Tus&ao, More des Antilles ; Jacqum, Ohs , p. 1. 

* Rheede, Rotbargh, Kurz:, Barm. M , otc. 

* Thwaites, SJnum^ PI Oeijlan. * Loureiro, M. Cochin , p, 565, 

« Rumpbms, Amh., vol. v, t. 135# 

^ Seemann, PI. Y%Uens%s, p» 74, 
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indicated on the mountain of Magelang, Java but, sup- 
posing this to be a true and ancient wild giowth in both 
cases, it would be very extraordinary not to find the 
species in many other Asiatic localities. 

The abundance of Indian and Malay names ^ shows 
a somewhat ancient cultivation Piddington even gives 
a Sanskrit name, arhulm, which was not known to Kox- 
hurgh, but he gives no proof in support of his assertion 
The name may have been merely supposed from the 
Hindu and Bengali names 'Htut and otoI. No Semitic 
name is known. 

In Africa the cajan is often found from Zanzibar to 
the coast of Guinea^ Authors say it is cultivated, or 
else make no statement on this head, which would seem 
to show that the specimens are sometimes wild. In 
Egypt this cultivation is quite modern, of the nineteenth 
century.^ 

Briefly, then, I doubt that the species is really wild 
in Asia, and that it has been grown there for more than 
three thousand years. If more ancient peoples had known 
it, it would have come to the knowledge of the Arabs and 
Egyptians before our time. In tropical Africa, on the 
contrary, it is possible that it lias existed wild or culti- 
vated for a very long time, and that it was introduced 
into Asia by ancient travellers trading between Zanzibar 
and India or Ceylon. 

The genus Oajanus has only one species, so that no 
analogy of geographical distribution leads us to believe it 
to be rather of Asiatic than African origin, or vice versd. 

Carob Tree ^ — Cevatonm siliquba, Linnseus 

The seeds and pods of the carob are highly prized in 
the hotter parts of the Mediterranean basin, as food for 
animals and even for man." De Gasparin ^ has given in- 

^ Jtingbulin, Flanfcs Tningh , faso. i p 241. 

* Puldiiigton, Index , Bbeede, Malah , ti. p 23, etc 

® Pickering, Chion, A}7a'ng of Plants^ p, 442, Peters, p. S3; 
B. Blown, Lot of Congo, p. 53, Olirer, FI of 1)0'p Aft,, u p. 21G 

* Bnllehn de la Boexite d' Aoclmaiion^ 1871, p. 603 

® The species is gn en lioi'e in oider not to sepaiate it from tL© oilier 
legnminoTis plants cult, vat ed for the seeds alone. 

® De Gasparm, Ocmis. d’Agric,, it . p 3i8. 
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teresting details about the raising, uses, and habitation of 
the species as a cultivated tree. He notes that it does 
not pass the no i them limit beyond which the orange 
cannot be grown without shelter. This fine evergreen 
tree does not thrive either in very hot countries, especially 
where there is much humidity. It likes the neighbour- 
hood of the sea and rocky places. Its original country, 
according to Gasparin, is “ probably the centre of Africa. 
Denham and Clapperton found it in Burnou’’ This 
proof seems to me insufficient, for in all the Nile Valley 
and in Abyssinia the carob is not wild nor even culti- 
vated ^ R. Brown does not mention it in his account of 
Denham and Clapperton’s journey. Travellers have seen 
it in the forests of Cyrenaica between the high-lands 
and the littoral ; but the able botanists W'ho have drawn 
up the catalogue of the plants of this countiy are careful 
to say,^ '' perhaps indigenous.” Most botanists merely 
mention the species in the centre and south of the Medi- 
terranean basin, from Spam and Marocco to Syria and 
Anatolia, without inquiring closely whether it is indi- 
genous or cultivated, and without entering upon the 
question of its true country previous to cultivation. 
Usually they indicate the carob tree, as ‘‘ cultivated and 
subspontaneoiis, or nearly wild ” However, it is stated to 
be wild in Gieoce by Heldreicb, in Sicily by Gussone and 
Bianca, in Algeria by Munby,^ and these authors have 
each lived long enough in the country for which each is 
quoted to form an enlightened opinion. 

Bianca remarks however, that the carob tree is not 
always healthy and productive ni those resiiMcted localities 
where it exists in Sicily, in the small adjacent islamls, 
and on the coast of Italy, Ho puts forward the opinion, 
moreover, ba>sed upon the similarity of the Italian name 
carrvbho with the Arabic word, that the species was 

* Soliweinf arth and Aschotson, Au/zdlilungt p. 255 , Ricliarrl, Tmtamen 
M. Abyss 

® Asoherson, etc., m Bohh, Kuffa, 1 yol in 8vo, 1881, p 519. 

® Heldreicb., 'Nidsjpflamm QrU‘clienlaifh(l% p 73 , Die Pflan&m der 
Athschen Dhene, p. 477 , Gussono, Syn. M'l p. 045 ; Bmnoi, B Oarnihn^ 

m the GiornaU <PAgr%coliMra licdvaTMt 1881 ; Muuby, Oabal* PL %n Aly, 
8ponUf p. 13. 
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anciently introduced into the south of Europe, the species 
being of Syrian or north African origin. He maintains 
as proba]>lo the theory of Hoofer and Bonmi,^ that the 
lotus of the lotophagi was the carob tree, of wliich the 
flower is sweet and the fruit has a taste of honey, winch 
agrees with the expressions of Homer. The lotus-eaters 
dwelt in Cyrenaica, so that the caroh must have been 
abundant in their country. If we admit this hypothesis 
we must suppose that Pliny and Herodotus did not know 
Homer’s plant, for the one desenbes the lotos as bearing 
a fruit like a mastic berry (Pistaoia Untiscus), the other 
as a deciduous tree ^ 

An hypothesis regarding a doubtful plant formerly 
mentioned by a poet can hardly serve as the basis of 
an argument upon facts of natural history. After all, 
Homer’s lotus plant perhaps existed only in the fabled 
garden of Hesperides I return to more serious argu- 
ments, on which Bianca has said a few words 

The carob has two names in ancient languages — the 
one Greek, hemunia or hemteia;^ the other Arabic, 
chirnuh or charUb, The first alludes to the form of the 
pod, which is like a slightly curved horn ; the other means 
merely pod, for we find in Ehn Baithar’s ^ work that four 
other leguminous plants bear the same name, with a quali- 
fying epithet The Latins had no special name; they 
used the Greek word, or the expression siliqua, sihqua 
grazea (Greek pod).® This dearth of names is the sign of a 
once restricted area, and of a culture which probably does 
not date from prehistoric time The Greek name is still 
retained in Greece. The Arab name persists among the 
Kabyles, who call the fruit hharrouh, the tree takhar- 
Tout,^ and the Spaniards algarroho. Curiously enough, 

^ HoDfer, Hist Bot Mmir et G6ol , 1 toI in 12mo, p 20 , Bonne, Le 
Oaro%ib%er, ou VA'i hre des Lotophages, Algiers, 18G9 (quoted by Ucet'er). 
See above, tlie article on the jujube tree. 

2 Pimy, JEEsi., lib. i. cap 30. 

« Theopbi*aBtus, Htst Plant, lib i cap 11; Dioscondes, lib. i. 
cap 165 ; Fraas, 8yn FI Class , p. 65. 

* Ebn Baithar, German trans , i p 354 , Forskal, FL p, 77 

* Golumna, quoted by Lenz, Bot der Alten, p, 73, Plmy) 
lib xin cap 8 

* Diet Fiang -Berh^j e, at the word Caroube^ 
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the Italians also took the Arab name cwnahOf mruhio, 
■whence the French caroubier. It seems that it must 
have been introduced after the Eoman epoch by the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages, when there was another name 
for it. These details are all in favour of Bianca’s 
theory of a more southern origin than Sicily. Pliny 
says the species belonged to Syria, Ionia, Cnidos, and 
Ehodes, but he does not say whether it was wild or 
cultivated in these places. Pliny also says that the 
carob tree did not exist in Egypt. Yet it has been 
recognized in monuments belonging to a much earlier 
epoch than that of Pliny, and Egyptologists even 
attribute two Egyptian names to it, kontrates or jiri ^ 
Lepsius gives a drawing of a pod which appears to 
him to be certainly a carob, and the botanist Kotschy 
made certain by microscopic investigation that a stick 
taken from a sarcophagus was made from the wood of 
the carob tree.^ There is no known Hebrew name for 
the species, which is not mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The !New Testament speaks of it by the Greek name in 
tho parable of the prodigal son. It is a tradition of the 
Christians in the East that St John Baptist fed upon 
the fruit of the carob in the desert, and hence came 
the names given to it in the Middle Ages — bread of 
8t John, and Johannis brodbawm. 

Evidently this tree became important at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and it spread, especially througli 
the agency of the ^'abs, towards the West. If it had 
previously existed in Algeria, among the Berbers, and in 
Spain, older names would have persisted, and the species 
would probably have been introduced into the Canaries 
by the Phoenicians, 

The information gained on the subject may be 
summed up as follows ; — 

The carob grew wild in the Levant, probably on tho 
southern coast of Anatolia and in Syria, perhaps also in 

^ Lexicon Oxon , quoted by Pickering, Chron Bist of Plants, 141 

“ The drawing is reproduced in Unger’s Pfiamen des Alton ASgyptmsi, 
fig. 22, The observation wbxoli be quotes from Eotsoby needs confirma- 
tion by a special anatomist, 

Z 
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Cyrenaica. Its cultivation began within historic time. 
The Greeks diifuscd it in Greece and Italy ; but it was 
afterwards more highly esteemed by the Arabs, who 
propagated it as far as Marocco and Spain. In all these 
countries the tree has become naturalized here and there 
in a less productive form, which it is needful to graft to 
obtain good fruit. 

The carob has not been foxmd in the tufa and quater 
nary deposits of Southern Europe. It is the only one of 
its kind in the genus Ceratonki, which is somewhat 
exceptional among the Zegurmnosw, especially in Europe. 
Nothing shows that it existed in the ancient tertiary or 
quaternary floia of the south-west of Europe. 

Common Haricot Kidney Bean — Phaseohis vulgaris^ 
Savi 

When, in 1855, 1 wished to investigate the origin of 
the genera Phaseolus and Doliehos,^ the distinction of 
species was so little defined, and the floras of tropical 
countries so rare, that I was obliged to leave several 
questions on one side. Now, thanks to the works of 
Bentham and Georg von Martens,^ completing the previous 
labours of Savi,® the Legummm of hot countries are 
better known ; lastly, the seeds discovered quite recently 
in the Peruvian tombs of Ancon, examined by Wittmack, 
have completely modified the question of origin. 

I will speak first of the common haricot bean, after- 
wards of some other species, without, however, enume- 
rating all those which are cultivated, for several of these 
are still ni defined 

Botanists held for a long time that the common 
haricot was of Indian origin. No one had found it wild, 
nor has it yet been foxmd, but it was supposed to be of 
Indian origin, although the species was also cultivated in 
Afiica and America, in temperate and hot regions, at 
least in those where the heat and humidity are not 
excessive. I called attention to the fact that there is 

* A. de Candolle, Ghgi Bot, Eais , ja. 9C1. 

® Bentliara, in Ann Wiener Musmm, vol. n ; Martens, Gwftm- 
%ohnen, m 4to, Stuttgart, 1860, edit. 2, 1869. 

* Sayi, Os$en\ so$m Bhaseolns e Bohehos, 1, 2, 3. 
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ilo Sanskrit name, and tliat sixteenth-century gardeners 
efton called the species TurJdsh bean Convinced, more- 
over, that the Greeks cultivated this plant under the 
names fasiolos and dolickos, I suggested that it came 
<3nginally from Western Asia, and not from India. Georg 
von Martens adopted this hypothesis. 

However, the meaning of the words dolichos of 
Theophrastus, fasiolos of Dioscorides, faseolus and 
phaseolus of the Romans,^ is far from being sufficiently 
defined to allow them to be attributed with certainty to 
Phaseohts mlgaris. Several cultivated Leguminosm are 
supported by the trellises mentioned by authors, and 
liave pods and seeds of a similar kind. The best argu- 
ment for translating these names by Phaseolus vulgaris 
is that the modern Greeks and Italians have names 
derived from fasiolus for the common haricot. In 
modern Greek it is fasoulia, in Albanian (Pelasgic 
fasuU^ in Italian fagiolo. It is possible, however, that 
the name has been transferred from a species of pea 
or vetch, or from a haricot formerly cultivated, to our 
modern haricot. It is rather bold to determine a species 
of Phaseolus from one or two epithets in an ancient 
author, when we see how difficult is the distinction of 
species to modern botanists with the plants under their 
eyes. Nevertheless, the dolichos of Theophrastus has 
been definitely referred to the scarlet runner, and the 
fasiolos to the dwarf haricot of our gardens, which are 
the two principal modern varieties of the common 
haricot, with an immense number of sub-varieties in the 
.form of the pods and seed. I can only say it may be so. 

If the common haricot was formcily known in Greece, 
it was not one of the earliest introductions, for the 
faseolos did not exist at Romo in Cato's tune, and it is 
only at the beginning of the empire that Latin authors 
speak of it. Virchow brought from the excavations at 
Troy the seeds of several leguminm, which Wittmack 

^ Tlicoplivastus, Histf lib. viii, cap 3 ; Dioscorides, lib. li. cap, 130 ; 
Pliny, Mist , lib xriiU cap. 7, 12, interprotod by Fraas, Sij 2 h Ft C??«ss* , 
'p, 52 j LmZi Bot der AU$rv, p. 731 ; Marions, Die Gartenlolinen, p. 1 

® Wittmack, Bot Vereins Brandenh%(rg, Deo. 1% 1879. 
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has ascertained to belong to the following species ; broad 
bean {Faba ruJgraWs), garden-pea satwimi), ervilla 

{Ermm ervilia)^ and perhaps the flat-podded votchling 
{Lathyms Oicera), but no haricot. Nor has the species 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Austria, and Italy. 

There are no proofs or signs of its existence in 
ancient Egypt No Hebrew name is known answering 
to the Phaseohvs or Dolichos of botanists A less ancient 
name, for it is Arabic, lochia, exists in Egypt for Dolichos 
lvh%a, and in Hindustani as Idba for Phaseolus vidgaris} 
As regards the latter species, Piddington only gives two 
names in modem languages, and those both Hindustani^ 
loha and haMa. This, together with the absence of a 
Sanskiit name, points to a recent introduction into 
Southern Asia. Chinese authors do not mention P. 
vulgaris^ which is a further indication of a recent j 
introduction into India, and also into Bactriana, whence 
the Chinese have imported plants from the second 
century of our era* 

All these circumstances incline me to doubt whether 
the species was known in Asia before the Christian era 
The argument based upon the modem Greek and Italian 
names for the haricot, derived from fasiolos, needs some 
support. It may be said in its favour that it was used 
in the Middle Ages, probably for the common haricot. 
In the list of vegetables which Charlemagne commanded 
to be sown in his farms, we find fasiolwn,^ without ex- 
planation. Albertus Magnus describes under the name 
jaseolus a leguminous plant which appears to be our 
dwarf haricot.^ I notice, on the other hand, that writers 


^ Delile, Plmites Cultivees en J&grjpte, p. 14, Piddington, In^ean 

® Bretsclineider does not mention any, either in his pamphlet On the 
Study and Value of Chmese Boiamcal Works^ or in 3iis private letters 
tome 

® E. Meyer, Oeschichte dev Botawiguet in. p 404. 

* Baseolus est species legmiims et gi am, quod est in quantitate pai uin 
minus quam Baha, et in figwa est columyiaie suut faba, herhaque ejus 
mvn&r est aliquantulwm guam he^ba Bahco^ Bt sunt faseoh mulfovmi 
colonm, sed quodlibet gi anovum habef maculain nigram in loco cotyledoms^* 
(lessen, Alberh Magni, Be Tegpfalnhhus, edit, critics, p. 615)* 
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in the fifteenth century, such as Pierre Crescenzio ^ and 
Macer Floridus,^ mention no faseolm or similar name. 
On the other hand, after the discovery of America, from 
the sixteenth century all authors publish descriptions 
and drawings of Phaseoltts vulgaris ^ with a number of 
varieties 

It is doubtful that its cultivation is ancient in tropical 
Africa. It is indicated there less often than that of other 
species of the Dolichos and Phaseolus genera 

It had not occurred to any one to seek the origin of 
the haricot in America tiU, quite recently, some remark- 
able discoveries of fruits and seeds were made in Peru- 
vian tombs at Ancon, near Lima Rochebrune ^ published 
.a list of the species of different families from the collection 
made by Cossac and Savatier. Among the number are 
three kinds of haricot, none of which, says the author, is 
Phaseolus mdgaris] but Wittmack,^ who studied the 
leguminm brought from those same tombs by Reiss 
and Stubel, says he made out several varieties of the 
common haricot among other seeds belonging to PAaseoZus* 
liinatiis^ Linnseus He had identified them with the 
varieties of P. vulgaris called by botanists Ohlongm 
^urpwem (Martens), Mlipficus prcecox (Alefeld), and 
Ellvpticus atrof DISCUS (Alefold), which belong to the cate- 
gory of dwarf or branchless haricots 

It is not certain that the tombs in question are all 
anterior to the advent of the Spaniards. The work of 
Reiss and Stubel, now in the press, will perhaps give 
some information on this head ; but Wittmack admits, on 
.their authority, that some of the tombs are not ancient. 
I notice a fact, however, which has passed without 
obseivation. The fifty species of Rochebrune are all 
American. There is not one which can be suspected to 
be of European origin Evidently these plants and seeds 

^ P. Crcscens, French trans., 1530 

® Macer Floindtis, edit. 1485, and OhoulanPs commentary, 1833- 

® Dg Rochebrimo, Actes cU la Sne* Lmn cle Bo) deam^ voL xxxm Jan , 
1880, of which I saw an analysis in Botanisches CentralUattf 1880, 
p. 1633. 

^ Wittmack, Sihungaliericht des JBot Feactns Biandeiibui^) Deo. 19, 
18^79, and a private lefcfcor. 
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were either deposited before the conquest, oi\ iai certain 
tombs which perhaps belong to a subsequent epoch, the 
inhabitants took care not to put species of foreign origin 
This was natural enough according to their ideas, for the 
custom of depositing plants in the tombs was not a result 
of the Catholic religion, but was an inheritance from the 
customs and opinions of the natives The presence of 
the common haricot among exclusively American plants 
seems to me important, whatever the date of the tombs. 

It may be objected that the seeds are insufficient 
ground for determining the species of a phaseolus, and 
that several species of this genus which are not yet 
well known were cultivated in South America before 
the arrival of the Spaniards Molina ^ speaks of thirteen 
or fourteen species (or varieties 2) cultivated formerly in 
Chili alone. 

Wittmack insists upon the general and ancient use 
of the haricot in several parts of South America. This 
proves at least that several species were indigenous and 
cultivated. He quotes the testimony of Joseph Acosta,, 
one of the first writers after the conquest, who says 
that “the Peruvians cultivated vegetables which they 
called frisoles and palares, and which they used as the 
Spaniards use gaTbanzos (chick-pea), beans and lentils. 
I have not found,” he adds, “that these or other European 
vegetables were found here before the coming of the 
Europeans ” Frisole, fajol, fasoler, are Spanish names for 
the common haricot, corruptions of the Latin 
fasolus, faseolus. Paller is American 

I may take this opportunity of explaining the origin 
of the French name haricot I sought for it formerly in 
vain;^ but I noticed that Tournefort^ p. 415) 

was the first to use it. I called attention also to the 
existence of the word amckos (apaxoc) m Theophrastus, 
probably for a kind of vetch, and of the Sanskrit word 

^ Molina (Essai $ur VEbst Nat du OhiU, French trans., p. lOi)* 
mentions Ehaseolij -which h© calls pedlar and asaUns, and 01. Gay’s 
M* du Qhili adds, -withont much explanation, Ph Cimimgii, Bcntham* 

® A, de Candolle, Gt^og Bot Bais , p. 691. 

* 9[?ournefort, Elements (1694), i p. 328, Instit , p. 415. 
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harenso for the common pea. I rejected as improbable 
the notion that the name of a vegetable could come from 
the dish called haricot or laricot of mutton, as suggested 
by an English author, and criticized Bescherelle, who 
derived the word from Keltic, while the Breton words are 
totally diiferent, and signify small bean (fa-munno) or 
kind of pea (pis-ram) Lettrd, in his dictionary, also seeks 
the etymology of the word. Without any acquaintance 
with my article, he inclines to the theory that haricot, the 
j)lant, comes from the ragout, seeing that the latter is 
older in the language, and that a certain resemblance 
may be traced between the haricot bean and the morsels 
of meat in the ragout, or else that this bean was suitable 
to the making of the dish. It is certain that this 
vegetable was called in French /aseoJe or fazeole, from the 
Latm name, until nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century; but chance has led me to discover the real 
origin of the word haricot An Italian name, araco, 
found in Durante and Matthioli, in Latin Araciis mgev} 
was given to a leguminous plant which modern botanists 
attribute to Lathyrus och^as. It is not surprising that 
an Italian seventeenth-centuxy name should be trans- 
ported by French cultivators of the following century to 
another leguminous plant, and that ara should have been 
arL It is the sort of mnstake which is common now. 
Besides, aracos or arachos has been attiibuted by com- 
mentators to several Legmninoscc of the genera Lathyrus, 
Vieia, etc. Durante gives the Greek arachos as the 
synonym for his araco, whereby we see the etymology. 
Pfere Feuill<5e ^ wrote in French aricot, before him Tournc- 
fort spelt it haricot, in the belief, perhaps, that the 
Greek word was written with an aspirate, which is not 
the case, at least in the best authors. 

I may sum up as follows : — (1) Phaseolus vulgaris has 
not been long cultivated in India, the south-'West of Asia, 
and Egypt ; (2) it is not certain that it was known in 
Europe before the discovery of America; (8) at this epoch 

* Durante, Herbano 1586, p. 3D ; MattluoH ed Valgris, p 322 ^ 

Targiom, Bmon. Bof ItaLt i p 13. 

“ Fouilleo, des Plmh Mcd%c, du F^rouj etc., in 4to, 1725, p. 54, 
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the number of varieties suddenly increased in European 
gardens, and all authors commenced to mention them; 
(4) the majority of the species of the genus exist in South 
America ; (5) seeds apparently belonging to the species 
have been discovered in Peruvian tombs of an uncertain 
date, intermixed with many species, all American. 

I do not examine whether Phaseolus vidgaHs existed 
in both hemispheres previous to cultivation, because 
examples of this nature are exceedingly rare among 
non-aquatic phanerogamous plants of tropical countries. 
Perhaps there is not one in a thousand, and even then 
human agency may be suspected ^ To open this question 
in the case of PL vvlgaris, it should at least be found 
wild in both old and new worlds, which has not happened. 
If it had occupied so vast an area, we should see signs 
of it in individuals really wild in widely separate regions 
on the same continent, as is the case with the following 
species, Ph lunatm 

Seimetar-podded Kidney Bean, or Sugar Bean, — Pirn- 
^eoVm limatm, Linnaeus; Phaseolus hmatus macrocarpus ; 
Bentham, PL inamcenus, Linnaeus. 

This haricot, as well as that called Lima, is so widely 
diffused in tropical countries, that it Las been described 
under different names.^ All these forms can be classed 
in two groups, of which Linnaeus made different species 
The commonest in our gardens is that which has been 
caEed since the beginning of the century the Lima 
haricot It may be distinguished by its height, by the 
size of its pods and beans. It lasts several years in 
countries which are favourable to it. 

Linnaeus believed that his PL hmatus came from 
Bengal and the other from Africa, but he gives no 
proof. For a century his assertions were repeated. 
Now, Bentham,^ who is careful about origins, believes the 
species and its variety to be certainly American ; he only 
doubts about its presence as a wild plant both in Africa 

* A. de Candolle, Gdogr Sot Rais , chapter on disjunctive species. 

® Pfc. hipunctatus, 3^&c<{XLmi Sh iTuimmnus, LianjeuSj; 

Knnth ; Ph sacchamius, MacFadyen; etc , etc. 

® Beatham, in FI, Brasil., yoI. xv. p. 18X. 
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and Asia. I see no indication whatever of ancient exist- 
ence in Asia. The plant has never been found wild, and 
dt has no name in the modern languages of India or 
in Sanskrit.^ It is not mentioned in Chinese works 
Anglo-Indians call it French bean,^ like the common 
haricot, which shows how modern is its cultivation 

It is cultivated in nearly all tropical Africa. How- 
ever, Schweinfurth and Ascherson^ do not mention it 
for Abyssinia, Nubia, or Egypt. Oliver ^ quotes a numbei* 
of *specimens found in Guinea and the interior of Africa, 
without saying whether they were wild or cultivated. 
If we suppose the species of African origin or of very early 
introduction, it would have spread to Egypt and thence 
to India. 

The facts are quite different for South America. 
Bentham mentions wild specimens from the Amazon 
basin and Central Brazil They belong especially to the 
large variety (macrocarpus), which abounds also in the 
Peruvian tombs of Ancon, according to Wittmack ^ It is 
evidently a Brazilian species, diffused by cultivation, and 
perhaps long since naturalized here and there in tropical 
America. I am inclined to believe it was introduced into 
'Guinea by the slave trade, and that it spread thenco 
into the interior and the coast of Mozambique 

Moth, or Aconite-leaved Kidney Bean — Phaseohvs 
Hconitifolius, Willdenow 

An annual species grown in India as fodder, and of 
which the seeds are eatable, though but little valued. 
‘The Hindustani name is 'niout, among the Sikhs moth. It 
is somewhat like Pk trilohus, which is cultivated for the 
seed. Pk monitifolius is wild in British India from 
Ceylon to the Himalayas.® The absence of a Sanskiit 
name, and of different names in modern Indian languages, 
points to a recent cultivation. 

Three-lobed Kidney Bean — Pkascolus triJo&us, Will- 
denow, 

^ Eoxburgh, Piddiugton, etc. * I^oyle, lit. Himalaya^ p 190. 

^ Aiffmhlmg, etc., p. 257. * Oliver, JFl of Ihop Afr., p. 192. 

’ Wittmack, Bitz. Bot Fej eins Bo midm , Deo 19, i879 

® Roxbnrgli, M Ind edit. 1832, vol. iu, p 299 ; Aitohison, Catal of 
p. 48, Sir J Hooker, K. of Bnt Ind.^ u» p. 202. 
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One of the most commonly cultivated species in India;^ 
at least in the last few years, for Roxburgh,^ at tlio end 
of the eighteenth century, had only seen it wild. All 
authors agree in considering it as wild from the foot of 
the Himalayas to Ceylon It also exists in Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and Zambesi;^ it is not said whether wild or 
cultivated. Piddington gives a Sanskrit name, and 
several names in modern Ladian languages, which shows 
that the species has been cultivated, or at least known, 
for three thousand years. 

Green Gram, or Mung — Fhaseolus miunigo, Linnreus. 

A species commonly cultivated in India and in the 
Nile Valley. The considerable number of varieties, and ! 
the existence of three diifferent names in the modern ' 
languages of India, point to a cultivation of one or twO' j 
thousand years, but there is no Sanskrit name.^ In i 
Africa it is probably recent. Anglo-Indian botanists 
agree that it is wild in India. 

lahlab, or Wall — Bolichos Labial, Linn^us. 

This species is much cultivated in India and tropical 
Africa. Roxburgh counts as many as seven varieties 
with Indian names ^ Piddington quotes in his Index a 
Sanskrit name, schimhi, winch recurs in modern lan- 
guages. Its culture dates perhaps from three thousand 
years. Yet the species was not anciently difiused in 
China, or in Western Asia and Egypt; at least, I can 
find no trace of it. The little extension of these edible 
Leguminosm beyond India in ancient times is a singular 
fact. It is possible that their cultivation is not of 
ancient date. 

The lablab is undoubtedly wild in India, and also, it 
is said, in Java.® It has become naturalized from cultiva- 
tion in the Seychelles.® The indications of authors are 
not positive enough to say whether it is wild in Africa.'^ 

^ Sir J. Hooker, FI ofBi it Ind , ii, p 201, * Hoxbtirgli, FL Tnd,, p# 299. 

^ Schweinfurfcli, Beitr ss, FI, p, 15; AufsaUimg, p. 25^; 

Oliver, FI Trop, Afr , p. 194< 

* See authors quoted for P, ti ibolm, 

« Sir J. Hooker, FI, Brit Ind,, ii. p. 209; Junghulm^ Flmtm 
faso ii p. 240. 

® Baker, FI of Maui liius^ p. 83. 

^ Oliver, FI, ofTt op. Afi ica, ii, p. 210. 
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Lubia — Dolichos Ltihia, Forskal. 

This species, cultivated in Europe under the name of 
ktbia, loiibya, loubye, according to Forskal and Delile,^ 
is little known to botanists. According to the latter 
author it exists also m Syria, Persia, and India ; but I 
do not find this in any way confirmed in modern works 
on these two countries. Schweinfurth and Ascherson^ 
admit it as a distinct species, cultivated in the Nile 
Valley. Hitherto no one has found it wild No Dolichos 
or Fhaseolus is known in the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. We shall see from the evidence of the common 
names that these plants were probably introduced into- 
Egyptian agriculture after the time of the Pharaohs. 

The name lvh%a is used by the Berbers, unchanged, 
and by the Spaniards as alubia for the common haricot, 
Fhaseolus vulgaris. Although Fhaseolus and Dolichos 
are very similar, this is an example of the little value of 
common names as a proof of species. Doha is, as we 
have seen, one of the Hindustani names for Fhaseolus 
vulgaris^ and lobia that of Dolichos simnsis in the same 
language ^ Orientalists should tell us whether lubia is an 
old word in Semitic languages I do not find a similar 
name in Hebrew, and it is possible that the Armenians or 
the Arabs took lubia from the Greek lobos (XojSoc), which 
means any projection, like the lobe of the ear, a fruit of 
the nature of a pod, and more particularly, according to 
Galen, Ph, vulgaris. Lobion (AojSioi/) in Dioscorides is 
the fruit of Ph vulgaris, at least in the opinion of com- 
mentators.® It remams as louhion in modern Greek, with 
the same meaning.® 

Bambarra Ground ITut — Glycine subtcrmiiea, Linnaeus, 
junr. ; Voomdzeia suhterremea^ Petit Thouars. 


^ EorsW, X)escript., p. 133; Delilo, Plant OuU en J^gypte, p. 14. 

® Scbwomftirfch and Aacliorson, Aufmhlung, p 256. 

® Pbcf P) anq -Berbdre^ at tbo word hancot; Wiilkomm and Laiigo# 
Prod. FL H%s;p , iw. p 324 The common haricot has no loss than hve 
difihront names in tho Ibonan. penmsula. 

^ Piddington, Indess 

® Lenz, Bot der Alt. Qr und Bum., p. *762. 

Langkavel, Bot. der Bipoijteien ^^'leehm, p. 4; Heldreioh, PfiAt&ngfln 
QnechenL, p. 72. 
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The earliest travellers in Madagascar remarked this 
leguminous annual, cultivated hy the natives for the pod 
or seed, dressed like peas, French beans, etc. It resembles 
the earth, pai'tieularly in that the flower-stem curves 
■downwards, and plunges the young fruit or pod into the 
earth. Its cultivation is common in the gardens of 
tropical Africa, and it is found, but less frequently, in 
those of Southern Asia.^ It seems that it is not much 
grown in America,^ except in Brazil, where it is called 
mandubi di Angola? 

Early writers on Asia do not mention it ; its origin 
must, therefore, be sought in Africa. Loureiro^ had 
seen it on the eastern coast of this continent, and Petit 
Thouars in Madagascar, but they do not say that it 
was wild. The authors of the flora of Sencgambia® 
described it as “ cultivated and probably wild ” in Galam. 
Lastly, Schweinfurth and Ascherson® found it wild on 
the banks of the Nile from Khartoum to Gondokoro. In 
spite of the possibihty of naturalization from cultivation, 
it is extremely probable that the plant is wild in tropical 
Africa. 

Buckwheat — Polygonwf^i fagopyrum,JADiiiBm; Fago* 
pyrum esculentiim, Moench. 

The history of this species has been completely cleared 
up in the last few years. It grows wild in Mantschuna, 
on the banks of the river Amur,"^ in Dahiiria, and near 
Lake Baikal.® It is also indicated in China and in the 
mountains of the north of India,® but I do not find that 
in th6>se regions its wild character is certain* Eoxburgh 

* Sir J. Hooker, of ii. p. 205; Sliqnel, M* Xndoo 

JBatava, i. p 175, 

® Linnssus, junr., Decad .3 ii pi 19, seems to kave con£oiiticled tliis 
plant witli Arachis, and lie gxrcs, perhaps beoauso of tins error, 
Voa7idzeta as cultivated at his time m Surinam. Modern writers on 
America either have not seen it or have omitted to mention it, 

^ Qoid&ner^s ChromeUt Sept. 4, 1880. 

* Loureiro, FZ. Cochin,^ ii. p. 523, 

* Guillemin, Porottet, Eichard, M. Senegcmibia Tentcbmen^ p. 254t 

* Aubfmhlungf p 259, 

* Maximowicz, Primitico FZ. Aimr , p. 230. 

^ Ledebour, FI. Ross , iii 517. 

t Meissner, in De Candolle, Piodi , xiv, p 143, 
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has only seen it in a cultivated state in the north of 
India, and Brctschnoidcr ^ thinks it doubtful that it i>s 
indigenous in China Its cultivation is not ancient, for 
the first Chinese author who mentions it lived in the 
tenth or eleventh century of the Christian era. 

Buckwheat is cultivated in the Himalayas under the 
names ogal or ogla and Jeowton ^ As there is no Sanskrit 
name for this species nor for the two following, I doubt 
the antiquity of their cultivation in the mountains of 
Central Asia. It was certainly unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. The name fagopyrum is an invention of 
modern botanists from the similarity in the shape of the 
seed to a beech-nut, whence also the German buck- 
we%tzen ® (corrupted in English into buckwheat) and the 
Italian faggina 

The names of this plant in European languages of 
Aryan origin have not a common root Thus the western 
Aryans did not know the species any more than the 
Sanskrit-speaking Orientals, a further sign of the non- 
existence of the plant in the mountains of Central Asia, 
Even at the present day it is probably unknown in the 
north of Persia and in Turkey, since floras do not men- 
tion it.^ Bose states, in the Dictionnaire d/AgricuUim, 
that Olivier had seen it wild in Persia, hut I do not find 
this in this naturalist’s published account of his travels. 

The species came into Europe in the Middle Ages, 
through Tartary and Russia. The first mention of its 
cultivation in Germany occurs in a Mecklenburg register 
of I486.® In the sixteenth century it spread towards the 
centre of Europe, and in poor soil, as in Brittany, it be- 
came important. Roynior, who, as a rule, is very accurate, 
imagined that the French name sarrasin was Keltic;** 
hut M. le Gall wrote to me formerly that the Breton 
names simply mean black wheat or black com, 

* BrotsoTauoider, On do , p 9. 

* Madden, Trms» Ildin'bwgh Bot, t. p. 118* 

* Tlie English name buchvheat and the French name of soino 
localities, huscailj come from the German. 

^ Bojssier, FL Oiient.} Bnhse and Boissior, Bfiansen Tran$caucasiC7i 

® Prxtzel, BiimngshenchtJffaturforsch, freunde m BerUn, May 16, 186G. 

* Beynier, Econmm des Celtes, p. 426. 
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and (jtvinis<l/w. There is no original name in Keltic 
languages, which seems natural now that we know the 
origin of the species,^ 

When the plant was introduced into Belgium and 
into France, and even when it became known in Italy, 
that is to say in the sixteenth century, the name hU 
sarrasm (Saracen wheat) or sarmsin was commonly 
adopted Common names are often so absurd, and so 
unthinkingly bestowed, that we cannot tell in this par- 
ticular case whether the name refers to the colour of the 
grain which was that attributed to the Saracens, or to 
Sie supposed introduction from the country of the Arabs 
or Moors It was not then known that the species did 
not exist in the countries south of the Mediterranean, 
nor even in Syria and Persia. It is also possible that 
the idea of a southern origin was taken from the name 
sarmsin, which was given from the colour. This origin 
was admitted until the end of the last and even in the 
present century.® Eeynier was, fifty years ago, the first 
to oppose it. 

Buckwheat sometimes escapes from cultivation and 
becomes quasi-wild. The nearer we approach its original 
country the more often this occurs, whence it results that 
it is hard to define the limit of the wild plant on the 
confines of Europe and Asia, in the Himalayas, and in 
China. In Japan these semi-naturalizations are not 
rare.® 

Tartary Buckwheat — Polygomm tatariciim, Linnseus , 
Fagopymm tataricum^ Gsertner. 

Less sensitive to cold than the common buckwheat, 
but yielding a poorer kind of seed, this species is some- 
times cultivated in Europe and Asia — ^in the Himalayas/ 
for instance ; but its culture is recent. Authors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centimes do not mention it, and 
Liimseus was one of the first to speak of it as of Tartar 


^ I have given tLe vernacular names at gi eater length in GtSogr Bot 
Pats., p. 953. 

^ lUemmohf Bohjglott. Les>icoi},]g 1030; Bose, Dicf. zi. p. 379. 

® Fcanohet and Savatier, Bnum* Bl Jopon , i. p. 403, 

* Boyle, Bl Swmlf p. 317, 
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origin. Roxburgh and Hamilton had not seen it in 
Northern India in the beginning of this century, and I 
find no indication of it in China and Japan 

It is undoubtedly wild in Tartary and Siberia, as far 
as Dauria;^ but Russian botanists have not found it 
further east, in the basin of the river Amur.^ 

As this plant came from Tartary into Eastern Europe 
later than the common buckwheat, it is the latter which 
bears in several Slav languages the names tatriha, tatavha, 
or tattar, which would better suit the Tartary buck- 
wheat 

It seems that the Aryan peoples must have known 
the species, and yet no name is mentioned in the ancient 
Indo-European languages No trace of it has hitherto 
been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland or of 
Savoy 

BTotch-seeded Buckwheat — Polygonum emarginatwn, 
Roth ; Fagopyrwm emavgmatum, Meissner. 

This third species of buckwheat is grown in the high- 
lands of the north-east of India, under the name 'pliq^'phm 
or pliaphar^ and in China ^ I find no positive prooi that 
it has been found wild. Roth only says that it inhabits 
China,” and that the grain is used for food. Don,^ who 
was the first of Anglo-Indian botanists to mention it, 
says that it is hardly considered wild It is not men- 
tioned in floras of the Amur valley, nor of Japan 
Judging from the countries where it is cultivated, it is 
probably wild in the Eastern Himalayas and the north- 
west of China. 

The genus Fagopyrum has eight species, all of tem- 
perate Asia. 

ftuinoa — Ohenopodkom qivinoa, Willdenow. 

The quinoa was a staple food of the natives of New 
Cranada, Peru, and Chili, in the high and temperate 
parts at the time of the conquest. Its cultivation has 

^ GmehUj Mora SiHncai m p. 64; LedoLour, PZ Rossi tvr, iii. p. 576- 

Maximowioz, Regel, Opii. Morii etc.; Sohmxdfc , in 

AmitTi do not mention it. 

3 Boyle, Bimal , p. 317 ; Maddon, Tram,* Bot Soc* BcUn*, v, p. 118. 

* Roth, Catalecta Botanica) i. p. 48. 

* Don, Bro(h, M. Nepal*, p. 74. 
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persisted in these countries from custom, and on account 
of the abundance of the product 

From all time the distinction has existed between the 
quinoa with coloured leaves, and the quinoa with green 
leaves and white seed.^ The latter was regarded by 
Moquin^ as a variety of a little known species, believed 
to be Asiatic ; but I believe that I showed conclusively 
that the two American quinoas are two varieties, pro- 
bably very ancient, of a single species ^ The less coloured, 
which is also the most farinaceous, is probably derived 
from the other. 

The white quinoa 3 delds a grain which is much 
esteemed at Lima, according to information furnished by 
the Botanical Magazine, where a good drawing may be 
seen (pi. 3641). The leaves may be dressed in the same 
manner as spinach.^ 

No botanist has mentioned the quinoa as wild or 
semi-wild. The most recent and complete work on one 
of the countries where the species is cultivated, ’the 
Flora of Chl% by Cl. Gay, speaks of it onty as a culti- 
vated plant Pfere Feuillee and Humboldt said the same 
for Peru and New Granada. It is perhaps due to the 
insignificance of the plant and its aspect of a garden 
weed that collectors have neglected to bring back wild 
specimens. 

Eiery — Amamntm frwmentacens, Roxburgh. 

This annual is cultivated in the Indian peninsula for 
its small farinaceous grain, which is in some localities the 
principal food of the natives.® Fields of this species, of a 
red or golden colour, produce a beautiful effect ® From 
Roxburgh’s account. Dr. Buchanan '' discovered it on the 
hills of Mysore and Coimbatore,” which seems to indicate 
a wild condition. Aonarantus speciosus, cultivated in 
gardens and figured on pi. 2227 of the Botamcal ilaga- 

^ Molma, S[ist, Nat dih QhJi, p. 101. 

® MoqtiiB, in De Candolle, Piodromus, xiii, part 1, p. 67» 

® A. de Candolle, GSogi * JBot p 952. 

^ JBon Jard%nter, 1880, p 562. 

* Eoxbnrgli, M. Ind , edit 2, vol. in p 609 j Wiglit, pL 720 , 

Aitohison, Catalogue of Pmjdb Plants, p. 130 i 

^ Hadden, Trms. Pdi%, Bot Soc., r, p. 118. 
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zim, appears to be the same species* Hamilton -ibute it 
it in NepaP A variety or allied species, Amctw rj\^^ 
anardana, Wallicli,^ is grown on the slopes of the 
lay as, but has been hitherto ill defined by botanists.! y 
Other species are used as vegetables (see p. 100, Ama- 
rantus gangeticus). 

Chestnut — Gastanea vulgaris, Lamarck. 

The chestnut, belonging to the order Gupuliferm, 
has an extended but disjunctive natural area It 
forms forests and woods in mountainous parts of the 
temperate zone from the Caspian Sea to Portugal. It 
has also been found in the mountains of Edough in 
Algeria, and more recently towards the frontier of Tunis 
(Letourneux). If we take into account the varieties 
japonica and armriecma, it exists also in J^an and in 
the temperate region of North America.® It has been 
sown or planted in several parts of the south and west of 
Europe, and it is now difficult to know if it is wild or 
cultivated. However, cultivation consists chiefly in the 
operation of grafting good varieties on the trees which 
yield indifferent fruit. For this purpose the variety 
which produces but one large kernel is preferred to those 
which bear two or three, separated by a membrane, which 
is the natural state of the species. 

The Romans in Pliny’s time ^ already distinguished 
eight varieties, but we cannot discover from the text of 
this author whether thej^ possessed the variety with a 
single kernel (Fr, marrori). The best chestnuts came 
from Sardis in Asia Minor, and from the neighbourhood 
of Naples, Olivier do Serres,® in the sixteenth century, 
praises the chestnuts Bardonm and Tuscans, which pro- 
duced the single-kernellod fruit called the Lyons marron.^ 


» Don, Pfodr. M. F&pal, p, 7C. 

* Wallioli, Xust, No. 6903 ; Moqtan, in D. 0., Prodn, zhl sect. 2, 
p. 250. 

® For fnrfclxor details, see my article in ProdromuSf vol. rvi. part 2, 
p. 114? and Boissier, Plora Onenfalis, iv, p. 1176. 

* Pliny, Eist Nat, lib. xix. c. 23. 

® Ohvicr de Serres, ThMire de p* 114. 

* Lyons ma'trons now come cliieOy from Danpbin^ and Virarais. 
Some are also obtained from Luo m tllo department of Var (Gasparm, 
Tra%t4 d'Agnc,, i7. p. 744), 

2 A 
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persig^Asidered tliat these varieties came from Italy, and 
of t^ioni ^ tolls us that the name mafrone or marone was 
apioyed in that country in the Middle Ages (1170). 

Wheat and Kindred Species. — The innumerable varie- 
ties of wheat, properly so called, of which the ripened 
grain detaches itself naturally from the husk, have been 
classed into four groups by Vilmorin,^ which form dis- 
tinct species, or modifications of the common wheat 
according to different authors. I am obliged to distin- 
guish them in order to study their history, but this, as 
will be seen, supports the opinion of a single species.® 

1 Common Wheat — THticum vvXgare, Villars , Triti- 
cum hybernum and T. cestivum, Linnaeus 

According to the experiments of the Abb^ Eozier, and 
later of Tessier, the distinction between autumn and 
spring wheats has no importance. All wheats,” says the 
latter,^ are either spring or autumn sown, according to 
the country. They all pass with time from the one state 
to the other, as I have ascertained. They only need to 
be gradually accustomed to the change, by sowing the 
autumn wheat a little later, spring wheat a little earlier, 
year by year.” The fact is that among the immense 
number of varieties there are some which feel the cold of 
the winter more than others, and it has become the cus- 
tom to sow them in the spring.® We need take no note 
of this distinction in studying the question of origin, 
especially as the greater number of the varieties thus 
obtained date from a remote period. 

The cultivation of wheat is prehistoric in the old 
world Very ancient Egyptian monuments, older than 
the invasion of the shepherds, and the Hebrew Scriptures 
show this cultivation already established, and when the 

* Targiom, 0mm Stor%et, p. 180. 

“ Vilmorm, JSssai d’urb Catalogue MMhodigue et Synomjmiqm des JVoh 
mentSf Pans, 1850. 

® The best drawings of the diiBrerent kinds of wheat may be found m 
Metzger’s ISuropmsche OereaUen, in folio, Heidelberg, 1824; and m Host, 
OrammcB, in folio, vol in. 

Tessier, D^c^. dAgric.^ vi. p 198. 

® Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Gonsid* eur Us Cdir^aUSi 1 yol. in Src, 
p. 219. 
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Egyptians or Greeks speak of its origin, they attribute it 
to mythical personages, Isis, Ceres, Triptolemus^ The 
earliest lake-dwellings of Western Switzerland cultivated 
a small-grained wheat, which Heer ^ has carefully 
described and figured under the name Tmticum vulgare 
antiqwoTum, From various facts, taken collectively, we 
gather that the first lake-dwellers of Eobenhausen were 
at least contemporary with the Trojan war, and perhaps 
earlier. The cultivation of their wheat persisted in 
Switzerland until the Eoman conquest, as we see from 
specimens found at Buchs. Regazzoni also found it in 
the rubbish-heaps of the lake-dwellers of Varese, and 
Sordelli in those of Lagozza in Lombardy ® Unger found 
the same form in a brick of the pyramid of Dashur, 
Egypt, to which he assigns a date, 3359 B c. (Unger, Sot 
Streifmge, vii. , Ein Ziegel, etc., p. 9), Another variety 
(Triticum vulgare compactum mutieum, Heer) was less 
common in Switzerland in the earliest stone age, but it 
has been more often found among the less ancient lake- 
dwellers of Western Switzerland and of Italy A third 
intermediate variety has been discovered at Aggtelek in 
Hungary, cultivated in the stone age® None of these is 
identical with the wheat now cultivated, as more profitable 
varieties have taken their place 

The Chinese, who grew wheat 2700 B o., considered it 
a gift direct from heaven® In the annual ceremony of 
sowing five kinds of seed, instituted by the Emperor 
Shen-nung or Cliin-nong, wheat is one species, the others 
being rice, sorghum, Betaria ^talica, and soy 

The existence of different names for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms the belief in a great antiquity 

^ These questions have been discussed with learning and judgment by 
four authors Link, Veber d%e dUere Ge^chichte der G&tfeid0 AnUn, in 
Ahhandh der Berhn Akad., 1816, vol xvii, p. 122 , 1826, p. 61? ; and in 
Ihe VrmU und das AlUrthum, 2nd edit , Berlin, 1834, p. 399 ; Beynier, 
Ammm%e des Celtes et des Germains, 18X8, p. 417 j Bureau d© la Malle, 
Ann. des Sciences lifat , vol. ix. 1826 5 and Loisolour Deslongohamps, 
Oomid. sur les Odrdales, 1812, part 1 , p. 52 

Heer, Pflan^en der FfalUhawten, p. 13, pi 1, figs 14-18. 

3 Sordelli, SuUepiante della toiliera di Lapona, p. 31. 

* Heer, %bid , Sordelli, ihid. ® Nyari, quoted by Sordelli, 

® Brotschneider, Study and YaXue, etc., pp. 7 and 8 . 
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of cultivation The Chinese name is mai, the Sanskrit 
sumana and godhuma, the Hebrew chittaht Egyptian hr, 
Guancho yrioken, without mentioning several names in 
languages derived from the primitive Sanskrit, nor a 
Basque name, ogaia or okhaya, which dates peihaps 
from the Iberians,^ and several Finn, Tartar, and Turkish 
names, etc.,^ which are probably Turanian. This great 
diversity might be explained by a wdde natural area in 
the case of a very common wild plant, but this is far from 
being the case of wheat. On the contrary, it is difficult 
to prove its existence in a wild state in a few places in 
Western Asia, as we shall see. If it had been widely 
diffused before cultivation, descendants would have 
remained here and there in remote countries. The 
manifold names of ancient languages must, therefore, be 
attributed to the extreme antiquity of its culture in the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa — an antiquity 
greater than that of the most ancient languages. Wo 
have two methods of discovering the home of the species 
previous to cultivation in the immense zone stretching 
from China to the Canaries : first, the opinion of ancient 
authors; second, the existence, more or less proved, of 
wheat in a wild state in a given country. 

According to the earliest of all historians, Berosus, a 
Chaldean priest, fragments of whose writings have been 
> preservedby Herodotus, wild 'wheEbt{FTvmie'ntum agresU^) 
I might be seen growing in Mesopotamia. The texts of the 
Bible alluding to the abundance of wheat in Canaan 
prove no more than that the plant was cultivated there, 
and that it was very productive. Strabo,^ born 50 B,0 , 
says that, according to Aristobulus, a grain very similar 
to wheat grew wild upon the banks of the Indus on the 
25th paraUel of latitude. He also says® that in Hircania 

^ Bretsclmeider, Btud/y md Value, etc. ; Ad. Pictot, Zes Ongi/nes Indo^- 
Zturo,i edit. S, vol i p 328 ; Roaenmuller, Bihl, Naturijesch,, i. p. 77 ; 
Pickering, Chjonol Aorang,, p 78, Webb and Bcrthelot, OauaneSf 
MhnogUi p 187? D*Abadie, Notes M88, sur Us Noms Basques; X)e 
Obarencey, Becherches swr les Noms Basques, m Actes Boc* FMolog., 
March, 1869 

® Nemnioh, Lexicon, p 1492. 

* O* Syncelli, Chronogr , foL 1652, p. 28. 

♦ Strabo, edit. 1707, vol u. p. 1017. « Ibid., toL 1 p. 124 ; ii. p. 776. 
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(the modern Mazanderan) the grains of wheat which fell 
from the ear sowed themselves This may be observed 
to some degree at the present day in all countries, and 
the author says nothing upon the important question 
whether this accidental sowing reproduced itself in the 
same place from generation to generation According to 
the Odyssey} wheat grew in Sicily without the help of 
man. But it is impossible to attach great importance to 
the words of a poet, and of a poet whose very existence 
is contested Diodorus Siculus at the beginning of the 
Christian era says the same thing, and deserves greater 
confidence, since he is a Sicilian. Yet he may easily have 
been mistaken as to the wild character, as wheat was 
then generally cultivated in Sicily Another passage in 
Diodorus ^ mentions the tradition that Osiris found wheat 
and barley growing promiscuously with other plants at » 
Nisa, and Dureau de la Malle has proved that this town 
was in Palestine Among all this evidence, that of Berosus 
and that of Strabo for Mesopotamia and Western India 
alone appear to me of any value. 

The five species of seed of the ceremony instituted 
by Chin-nong are considered by Chinese scholars to be 
natives of their country,® and Bretschneider adds that com- 
munication between China and Western Asia dates only 
from the embassy of Ohang-kien in the second century 
before Christ. A more positive assertion is needed, how- 
ever, before we can believe wheat to be indigenous in 
China ; for a plant cultivated in western Asia two or three 
thousand years before the epoch of Ohin-nong, and of 
which the seeds are so easily transported, may have been 
introduced into the north of China by isolated and un- 
known travellers, as the stones of peaches and apricots 
were probably carried from China into Persia in pre- 
historic time. 

Botanists have ascertained that wheat is not wild ir 
Sicily at the present day.^ It sometimes escapes from 

^ Lib. ix. T. 109 

® Diodoras, Terasson’s fcrans., ii. pp. 186, 190. 

* Bretschneider, t&id., p 15. 

^ Parlatore, M. Ital , i. pp 46, 568. His assertion is the more 
•woifcby of attention that he was a Sicilian. 
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cultivation, but it does not persist indefinitely..^ The 
plant which the inhabitants call wild wheat, Frumentn 
sarvagg'm, which covers uncultivated ground, is JEgilops 
ovata, according to Inzenga ® 

A zealous collector, Balansa, believed that ho had 
found wheat growing on Mount Sipylus, in Asia Minor, 
under circunnstances in which it was impossible not to 
believe it wild ; ^ but the plant he brought back is a 
spelt, THticum monocoemm, according to a very careful 
botanist, to whom it was submitted for examination^ 
Olivier,® before him, when he was on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, to the north-west of Anah, a country 
unfit for cultivation, "found in a kind of ravine, wheat, 
barley, and spelt, which,” he adds, " we have already seen 
several times in Mesopotamia ” 

Linnaeus says,® that Heintzelmann found wheat in the 
country of the Baschkirs, but no one has confirmed this 
statement, and no modern botanist has seen the species 
really wild in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus or 
the north of Persia. Bunge, whose attention was drawn 
to this point, declares that he has seen no indication 
which leads him to believe that cereals are indigenous in 
that country It does not even appear that wheat has a 
tendency inthese regions to spring up accidentally outside 
cultivated ground I have not discovered any mention of 
it as a wild plant in the north of India, in China, or 
Mongolia 

It is remarkable that wheat has been twice asserted 
to be indigenous in Mesopotamia, at an interval of twenty- 
three centuries, once by Berosus, and once by Olivier in 
our own day. The Euphrates valley lying nearly in the 
middle of the belt of cultivation which formerly extended 
from China to the Canaries, it is infinitely probable that 
it was the principal habitation of the species in very early 

^ SfcroW, m Mortti 1880, p 348 ® Inzonga, Armah Agric, 

® Bull de la 8oc. Bot, de France, 1854, p lOB 

* Gay, Bull, 8oc Bot de France, 1860, p 80. 

* Olivier, Voy dans VFmp Othoman (1807), vol. iii. p. 460* 

« Linnaeus, Sp, Flant,, edit 2, vol i. p. 127. 

Bnuge, Bull, iSfoc. Bot, France, 1860, p. 29. 
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prehistoric times. The area may have extended towards 
Syria, as the climate is very similar, hut to the east and 
west of Western Asia wheat has probably never existed 
but as a cultivated plant, anterior, it is true, to all known 
civilization 

2, Turgid, and Egyptian Wheat — Triticvm twgidv/m 
and T compositum, Linnseus 

Among the numerous common names of the varieties 
which come under this head, we find that of Egyptian 
wheat It appears that it is now much cultivated in that 
country and in the whole of the Nile valley. A. P de 
Candolle says^ that he recognized this wheat amongst seeds 
taken from the sarcophagi of ancient mummies, but he 
had not seen the ears. Unger ^ thinks it was cultivated 
by the ancient Egyptians, yet he gives no proof founded 
on drawings or specimens. The fact that no Hebrew or 
Armenian name ® can be attributed to the species seems to 
me important. It proves at least that the remarkable forms 
with branching ears, commonly called wheat of miracle, 
wheat of abundance, did not exist in antiquity, for they 
would not have escaped the knowledge of the Israelites. 
No Sanskrit name is known, nor even any modern Indian 
names, and I cannot discover any Persian name. The Arab 
names whichi Delile^ attributes to the species belong 
perhaps to other varieties of wheat There is no Berber 
name.^ From all this it results, I think, that the plants 
united under the name of Triticum turgidum, and 
especially the varieties with branching ears, are not 
ancient in the north of Africa or in the west of Asia. 

Oswald Heer,® in his curious paper upon the plants 
of the lake-dwellers of the stone age in Switzerland, 
attributes to 21 turgidum two non-branched ears, the 
one bearded, the other almost without beard, of which 
he gives drawings. Later, in an exploration of the lake- 

^ De Candolle, Botamque, u. p. 696. 

® Unger, JD%e Fflamen des AUe% Mlyyptens, p. 31. 

* See RosenmuUer, JBhbl* Naturgesch , and Ldw, Aramaische Fflamm 
Ffamm, 1881 

^ Delile, PL GuU. m £gy!pte, p. 3 ; M, Mgypt Ulm*, p. 6. 

® JDicL , pnblislied by the Government. 

® Heer, Fjianzm der Ffahlhauien^ p. 5, fig. 4; p. 52, %. 20. 
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dwellings of Robenhausen, Messicommor did not find ifc, 
although there was abundant store of grain,^ Strcnbol 
and Pigorini said they found wheat with gmno grosso 
duro (1\ iiirgidum\ in the lake-dwellings of Parmesan,^ 
For the rest, Heor ^ considers this to bo a variety or race 
of the common wheat, and Sordelli inclines to the same 
opinion. 

Fraas thinks that the krithanias of Theophrastus was 
T. twgidwm, but this is absolutely uncertain. Accord- 
ing to Heldreich,*^ the great wheat is of modern intro- 
duction into Greece Pliny® spoke briefly of a wheat 
with branching ears, yielding one hundred grains, which 
was most likely our mimculous wheat. 

Thus history and philology alike load us to consider 
the varieties of Tritiewm turgidum as modifications of 
the common wheat obtained by cultivation. The form 
with branching ears is not perhaps earlier than Plmy's 
time. 

These deductions would be overthrown by the dis- 
covery of the T, turgidum in a wild state, which has not 
hitherto been made with certainty. In spite of 0. Koch,® 
no one admits that it grows, outside cultivation, at Con- 
stantinople and in Asia Minor. Boissier’s herbarium, so 
rich in Eastern plants, has no specimen of it. It is given 
as wild in Egypt by Schweinfurth and Ascherson, but 
this is the result of a misprint.*^ 

3. Hard Wheat — TriUcum durum, Desfontaincs. 

Long cultivated in Barbary, in the south of Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, it has never been found wild. In 
the different provinces of Spain it has no less than 
fifteen names, ^ and none are derived from the Arab 
name quemah used in Algeria^ and Egypt.^® The 

^ Messicommer, in Flora, 1869, p. 820. 

* Quoted from Sordelli, MoUm Lagossm, p. 32. 

• Heer, uU supra, p. 60. 

* Heldreich, Die Hffutapfiamen G'tiechenlands, p 6. 

® Pliny, mst, lib. xvin. cap. 10. ® Koeb, Linnm, tkL p. 427. 

^ Letter from Aseberson, 1881. ® Diet MS. of Vernacular Mames, 

• Debeaux, OataZ des Plan de Boghar, p. 110 

Deble says (uH supra) that wheat is called gamh, and a red 
'?»aeieiy %amh<>ahmaa'. 
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absence of names in several otber countries^ especially of 
original names, is very striking This is a further indi- 
cation of a derivation from the common wheat obtained 
in Spain and the north of Africa at an unknown epoch, 
perhaps within the Christian era 

4 Polish Wheat — TriUcum poloniciimi Linnseus. 

This other hard wheat, with yet longer gram, culti- 
vated chiefly in the east of Europe, has not been found 
wild. It has an original name in German, Gamer , Gommer, 
Gummer^ and in other languages names which are 
connected only with persons or with countries whence 
the seed was obtained. It cannot be doubted that it is 
a form obtained by cultivation, probably in the east of 
Europe, at an unknown, perhaps recent epoch. 

Conclusion as to the Specific Unity of the Principal 
Races of Wheat 

We have just shown that the history and the ver- 
nacular names of the great races of wheat are in favour 
of a derivation contemporary with man, probably not 
very ancient, from the common kind of wheat, perhaps 
from the small-grained wheat formerly cultivated by the 
Egyptians, and by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and 
Italy. Alefeld ^ arrived at the specific unity of T. vuU 
garcy T, twgidum, and T. durmiy by means of an atten- 
tive observation of the three cultivated together, under the 
same conditions. The experiments of Henri Vilmorin^ 
on the artificial fertilization of those wheats lead to the 
same result. Although the author has not yet seen the 
product of several generations, he has ascertained that 
the most distinct principal forms can be crossed with 
ease and produce fertile hybrids. If fertilization be 
taken as a measure of the intimate degree of affinity 
which leads to the grouping of individuals into the same 
species, we cannot hesitate in the case in question, 
especially with the support of the historical considera- 
tions which I have given. 

^ Netnnich, he^ncon, p 148S * AlefeW, Bot. Zeiiungy 1865, p 9. 

* H. Vilmorm, Bull, Soc. Bot, de France, 1882, p 356. 
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On the supposed Mummy Wheat 

Before concluding this article, I think it pertinent to 
say that no grain taken from an ancient Egyptian 
sarcophagus and sown by horticulturists has ever been 
known to germinate. It is not that the thing is impos- 
sible, for grains are all the better preserved that they are 
protected from the air and fiom variations of temperature 
or humidity, and certainly these conditions are fulfilled 
by Egyptian monuments , but, as a matter of fact, the 
attempts at raising wheat from these ancient seeds have 
not been successful The experiment which has been 
most talked of is that of the Count of Sternberg, at 
Prague ^ He had received the grains from a trustworthy 
traveller, who assured him they were taken from a 
sarcophagus. Two of these seeds germinated, it is said ; 
but I have ascertained that in Germany well-informed 
persons believe there is some imposture, either on the 
part of the Arabs, who sometimes slip modern seeds into 
the tombs (even maize, an American plant), or on that of 
the employes of the Count of Sternberg, The grain 
known in commerce as mummy wheat has never had 
any proof of antiquity of origin. 

Spelt and Allied Varieties or Species^ 

Louis Vilmorin,® in imitation of Seringe’s excellent 
work on cereals,^ has grouped together those wheats 
whose seeds when ripe are closely contained in their 
envelope or husk, necessitating a special operation to 
free them from it, a character rather agricultural than 
botanical. He then enumerates the forms of these wheats 
under three names, which correspond to as many species 
of most botanists 

1 Spelt — Linnseus. 

Spelt IS now hardly cultivated out of south Germany 
and German-Switzerland. This was not the case formerly. 
The descriptions of cereals by Greek authors are so brief 

^ Journal, Mom, 1835, p. 4. 

® See the plates of Metzger and Host, in the works previously quoted* 

* Catal Mithod des FiomentSf Pans, 1850. 

^ Sennge, Monogr. des C^r4 de la Suisse, in 8vo, Berne, 1818. > 
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and insignificant that there is always room for hesitation 
as to the sense of the woi^ds they use. Yet, judging from 
the customs of which they speak, scholars think ^ that 
the Greeks first called spelt afterwards zeia, names 
which we find in Herodotus and Homer. Dioscorides ^ 
distinguishes two sorts of which apparently answer 
to Triticum spelta and 21 monococcvm It is believed 
that spelt was the semen (com, par excellence) and the 
far of Pliny, which he said was used as food by the Latins 
for 360 years before they knew howto make bread.^ As 
spelt has not been found among the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland and Italy, and as the former cultivated the 
allied varieties called T dicoccum and T, monococcwm^ 
it is possible that the far of the Latins was rather one 
of these. 

The existence of the true spelt in ancient Egypt and 
the neighbouring countries seems to me yet more doubtful 
The olyra of the Egyptians, of which Herodotus speaks, 
was not the olyra of the Greeks; some authors have 
supposed it to be rice, oryza? As to spelt, it is a plant 
which is not grown in such hot countries Modern 
travellers from Eauwolf onwards have not seen it in 
Egyptian cultivation,® nor has it been found in the 
ancient monuments. This is what led me to suppose*^ 
that the Hebrew word Imssemeth, which occurs three 
times in the Bible,® ought not to be attributed to spelt, 
as it is by Hebrew scholars ® I imagined it was perhaps 
the allied form, T. monococcum, but neither is this grown 
in Egypt. 

* Fraas, 8yn, FI, Class., p. 307 5 Lena, Bot der AUent p. 257, 

® Dioscoridos, Mat. Med., 11 ., 111-115 

® Pluiy, Bist, hfo. xnii. cap. 7j Targioni, Cetim 8tonG%, p. 0. 

* Heer, BJlamm der Bfaldhauten, p. 6 j Unger, Bflanzm de$ Alien 
Mgyptemj p. 32. 

« DeMe, Bl Cult, m Egypte, p. 5. 

^ Reynier, des J&gypUens, p. 337 j Duroaa de la Malle, Ann, Be 
Bat , is. p 72 ; Scliwoinf urfcL and ABoherson, Awfmh. Tr, spelta of 
Forskal as not admitted by any subsequent author, 

^ Gdogr, Bot Ma%8., p. 033, 

» Exod. IX. 32 ; Isa xxviii. 25 j Ezok. ir 9. 

* Rosenmaaller, BiU. Alterth , iv. p* 83 j Second, Trans, of Old Test., 
1874 
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Spelt no name in Sanskrit, nor in any modern 

Indian languages, nor in Persian,^ and therefoi e, of course, 
none in Chinese. European names, on the contrary, arc 
numerous, and bear witness to an ancient cultivation, 
especially in the east of Europe Spelta in Saxon, whence 
the English name, and the Ifrench, epeaiitre ; Dmkel in 
modern German, orJms in Polish, pobla m Russian,^ are 
names which seem to come from very diflEeront roots 
In the south of Europe the names are rarer. There is 
a Spanish one, however, of Asturia, escandia,^ but I know 
of none in Basque. 

History, and especially philology, point to an origin 
in eastern temperate Europe and the neighbouring 
countries of Asia. We have to discover whether the 
plant has been found wild. 

Ohvier,^ in a passage already quoted, says that he 
several times found it in Mesopotamia, in particular 
upon the right bank of the Euphrates, north of Anah, in 
places unfit for cultivation. Another botanist, Andr6 
Mxchaux, saw it in 1783, near Hamadan, a town in the 
temperate region of Persia. Bureau de la Malle says 
that he sent some grains of it to Bose, who sowed them 
at Paris and obtained the common spelt; but this seems 
to me doubtful, for Lamarck, in 1786,® and Bose , himself, 
in the Dictionnaire d'AgricidtuTe, article Epeautre 
(spelt), published in 1809, says not a word of this. The 
herbariums of the Paris Museum contain no specimens 
of the cereals mentioned by Olivier. 

There is, as we have seen, much uncertainty as to 
the origin of the species as a wild plant. This leads me 
to attribute more importance to the hypothesis that 
spelt is derived by cultivation from the common wheat, 
or from an intermediate form at some not very early 
prehistoric time. The experiments of H. Vilmorin® 
support this theory, for cross feitilizations of the spelt 

* Ad. Pictet, Orig Indo-Europ,^ edit 2, vol i. p 348. 

® Ad, Pictet, ihid ; Nemnicli, Leoaicon 

* Willkomm and Lange, Prodr, M, Hisp , i. p. 107. 

* Olivier, Voyage^ 1807, vol. lu p. 460. 

* Lamarck, bict Plmpjd , n. p 560. 

* H. Vilmorm, Bull. Soc, Bot, d& Fiance^ 1881, p. 858. 
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by the downy white wheat, and vice versA, yield hybrids 
whose fertility is complete, with a mixture of the 
characters of both parents, those of the spelt pre- 
ponderating ” 

2. Starch Wheat — Triticum dicoccum, Schrank ; THti-’ 
cum amylemi, Seringe. 

This form (Ummer, or Aemer in German), cultivated 
for starch chiefly in Switzerland, resists a hard winter 
It contains two grains in each little ear, like the true 
spelt. 

Heer ^ attributes to a variety of T, dicoccum an ear 
found in a bad state of preservation in the lake-dwellings 
of Wangen, Switzerland. Messicommer has since found 
some at Robenhausen. 

It has never been found wild; and the rarity of 
common names is remarkable. These two circumstances, 
and the slight value of the botanical characters which 
serve to distinguish it from 2V. spelta, lead to the con- 
clusion that it is an ancient cultivated variety of the 
latter. 

3 One-gxainedWheat — Triiicum mowococcwm, Linnaeus. 

The one-grained wheat, or little spelt, Emhorn in 
German, is distinguished from the two preceding by a 
single seed in the little ear, and by other cWacters which 
lead the majority of botanists to consider it as a really 
distinct species. The experiments of H. Vilmorm con- 
firm this opinion so far, for he has not yet succeeded in 
crossing 21 monococcum with other spelts or wheats This 
may be due, as he savs himself, to some detail in the 
manner of operating. Ho intends to renew his attempts, 
and may perhaps succeed [In the Bulletin de la BocUte 
Botanique de France, 1883, p. 62, Mr. Vilmorm says that 
he has not met with better success in the third and 
fourth years in his attempts at crossing 21 monococcum 
with other species. He intends to make the experiment 
with 21 hmticum, Boissier, wild in Servia, of which I 
sent him some seeds gathered by Pancic. As this species 
is supposed to be the original stock of T monococcum, 
the experiment is an interesting one. — ^Authoe*s Note, 
* Heer, Ffianz, der, JPjaMb*, p. 5, fig. 23, and p. 15. 
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1884.] In tho mean time let ns see wbethor this form 
of spelt has been long in cultivation, and if it has any- 
where been found growing wild. 

The one-grained wheat thrives in the poorest and 
most stony soil. It is not very productive, but yields 
excellent meal It is sown especially in mountainous 
districts, in Spain, France, and the east of Europe, but 
I do not find it mentioned m Barbary, Egypt, the East, 
or in India or China 

From some expressions it has been believed to be 
the tiphai of Theophrastus^ It is easier to invoke 
Dioscorides,^ for he distinguishes two kinds of zeia, one 
with two seeds, another with only one. The latter would 
be the one-grained wheat. Nothing proves that it was 
commonly cultivated by the Greeks and Romans. Their 
modern descendants do not sow it.® There are no Sans- 
krit, Persian, or Arabic names. I suggested formerly 
that the Hebrew word kussemeth might apply to this 
species, hut this hypothesis now seems to me difficult to 
maintain. 

Marschall Bieherstein^ mentions Tritioum^ mono-' 
cocevm, or a variety of it, growing wild in the Crimea 
and the eastern Caucasus, but no &tanist has confirmed 
this assertion Steven,® who lived in the Crimea, 
declares that he never saw the species except cultivated 
by the Tartars. On the other hand, the plant which 
Balansa gathered in a wild state near Mount Sipylus, in 
Anatolia, is T, monococawm, according to J. Gay,® who 
takes with this form Tritiomn hwoticum, Boissier, which 
grows wild in the plains of Boeotia ^ and in Servia.® 

* Fraas, M. Class , p. 307. 

® Dioscorides, Mat Med , 2, o. m. 155. 

® HoldroioL, Nutz Ch %ech 

* Bieberstein, M Tawro-Oaucasatca, rdl i p $5. 

* Steven, Verzeichmss Tam% Halhins PJlan,^ p. 354f. 

* Ball 8 qc Bot Bran , 1860, p 30. 

^ Boissier, Biagnoses, Ist series, vol. ii. fasc. 13, p 60 

* Balansa, 1854, No 137 in Boissier's Herbarium, in wbioli tber© is 
also a specimen found m the fields in Servia, and a variefcy with brown 
beards gent by Panoio, growing in Servian meadows. The same 
botanist (of Belgrade) has 3 ust sent me wild specimens from Servia, 
which I cannot distinguish from T. mmocoemmi which he assures me 
la not cxiltivated in Servia. Bentham writes to me that T. Imticnm) 
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Admitting these facts, T. monococcum is a native of 
Servia, Greece, and Asia Minor, and as the attempts to 
cross it with other spelts or wheats have not been 
successful, it is rightly termed a species in the Linnsean 
sense. 

The separation of wheat with free grains from spelt 
must have taken place before all history, perhaps before 
the beginning of agriculture Wheat must have appeared 
first in Asia, and then spelt, probably in Eastern Europe 
and Anatolia. Lastly, among spelts T monococcum 
seems to be the most ancient form, from which the others 
have gradually developed in several thousand years of 
cultivation and selection 

Two-rowed Barley — Hordevm distichon, Linnseus. 

Barley is among the most ancient of cultivated 
plants. As all its forms resemble each other in nature 
and uses, we must not expect to find in ancient authors 
and in common names that precision which would enable 
us to recognize the species admitted by botanists. In 
many cases the name barley has been taken in a vague 
or generic sense. This is a difficulty which we must 
take into account For instance, the expression of the 
Old Testament, of Berosus, of Moses of Ohorene, 
Pausanias, Marco Polo, and more recently of Olivier, 
indicating “wild and cultivated barley” in a given 
country, prove nothing, because we do not know to 
which species they refer. There is the same obscurity 
in China. Dr. Bretschneider says^ that, according to 
a work published in the year ad. 100, the Chinese 
cultivated barley, but he does not specify the kind. At 
the extreme west of the old world the Guanchos also 
cultivated a barley, of which we know the name but not 
the species. 

The common variety of the two-rowed barley, in 
which the husk remains attached to the ripened grain, 
has been found wild in Western Asia, in Arabia Petrea,^ 

of wHoE Le saw several speoimotis, is, he thinks, the same as T. 
mmococcum* 

1 Bretschneider, Chi the Study, oto., p. 8 

* A specimen determined by Reuter m Boissier’s Hoihariunu 
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near Mount Sinai, ^ in the ruins of PersepoHs,^ near 
the Caspian Sea,^ between Lcnkoian and Baku, in 
the deseit of Clurvan and Awliasia, to the south of the 
Caucasus,^ and in Turcoraania;'’' No author montions it 
in Greece, Egypt, or to the east of Persia Willdenow^ 
indicates it at Samara, in the south-east of Russia; but 
more recent authors do not conlirm this Its modern 
area is, theiefore, from the Red Sea to the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea. 

Hence this barley should be one of the forms 
cultivated by Semitic and Turanian peoples. Yet it 
has not been found in Egyptian monuments. It seems 
that the Aryans must have known it, but I find no proof 
in vernacular names or in history, 

Theophrastus speaks of the two-rowed barley. The 
lake-dwellers of Eastern Switzerland cultivated it before 
they possessed metals,® but the six-rowed barley was 
more common among them. 

The variety in which the grain is bare at maturity 
(jET. d/isticlion nuduom, Linnmus), which in France has all 
sorts of absurd names, orge a cafe, orge dv, Perow (coffee 
barley, Peruvian barley), has never been found wild. 

The fan-shaped barley {Hordemn Zeocriton, Linnmus) 
seems to me to be a cultivated form of the two-rowed 
barley. It is not known in a wild state, nor has it been 
found in Egyptian monuments, nor the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Common Barley — Hordeum vulgare, Linnmus. 

The common barley with four rows of grain is 
mentioned by Theophrastus,® but it seems to have been 

^ Figan and de Notaris, Agrostologim Mqypf p. 18, 

® A very starved plant gathered by Kotsohy, No. 200, of which I 
possess a specimen Boissicr texms it IT dishchon, vai ietm* 

» 0 A. Moyer, Yei seichnissf p. 26, from specimens seen also by 
Ledebonr, M, Moss , iv. p. 327. 

* Ledebour, ibtd 

® Regel, JDescr Mlani , Nov., 1881, faso. 8, p. 87. 

* Willdenow, 8p Mlani., i p 473 

^ Theophrastus, IMst Mlant , lib vxii cap 4 

® Heor, MJlanzen der MfMbavbtm, p, 13 , Mcssicoramer, Mora, Mot, 
Zeitung, 1869, p. 320 

* Theophrastus, lib. viii. cap 4, 
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less cultivated in antiquity than that with two rows, and 
considerably less than that with six rows. It has not 
been found in Egyptian monuments, nor in the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy. 

Willdenow ^ says that it grows in Sicily and in the 
south-east of Russia, at Samara, but the modern floras of 
these two countries do not confirm this. We do not 
know what species of barley it was that Olivier saw 
growing wild in Mesopotamia ; consequently the common 
barley has not yet been found certainly wild. 

The multitude of common names which are attributed 
to it prove nothing as to its origin, for in most cases it 
is impossible to know if they are names of barle37- m 
general, or of a particular kind of barley cultivated in a 
given country. 

Six-rowed Barley — Hordeum hexastichon, Linnaeus. 

This was the species most commonly cultivated in 
antiquity. Not only is it mentioned by Greek authors, 
but it has also been found in the earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments,^ and in the remains of the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland (age of stone), of Italy, and of Savoy (age 
of bronze) ^ ELeer has even distinguished two varieties 
of the species formerly cultivated in Switzerland. One of 
them answers to the six-rowed barley represented on 
the medals of Metapontis, a town in the south of Italy, 
six centuries before Christ. 

According to Roxburgh,^ it was the only kind of 
barley grown in India at the end of the last century. 
He attributes to it the Sanskrit name yuva, which 
has become juha in Bengali. Adolphe Pictet® has care- 
fully studied the names in Sanskrit and other Indo- 
European languages which answer to the generic name 

* WjHdenow, Species Plants i, p 472, 

® Unger, Pflamen des Alien Mgyptens^ p. 33 j Pin Ziegel der l>a>s}iur 
Pyi amidCf p. 109. 

» Heer, der Pfahlbauteni p. 5, figs, 2 and 3 ; p 13, fig. 9 j 

Plora Bot Zeitung, 1869, p. 320 j d© Mortillefc, according to Perrin, 
Mudes iques sur la Savoie, p. 23 ; SoiJdelh, ^lante della 

toi htera di Lagozza^ p. 33. 

* Roxbuigli, I'M d., edit 1832, vol i. p. 368. 

* Ad. Pictet, Origines Indo-'PIurop,, edit. 2, voL i p, 333 

2b 
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barley, but ho has not been able to go into the details of 
each species. 

The six-rowod barley has not been seen in the con- 
ditions of a wild plant, of whicli the species has been 
determined by a botanist. I have not found it in Bois- 
sier's herbarium, which is so rich in Eastern plants It 
is possible that the wild barleys mentioned by ancient 
authors and by Olivier were Hordeum hexastichon^ but 
there is no proof of this 

On Barleys in general. 

We have seen that the only form which is now found 
wild is the simplest, the least productive, Hordeum dis- 
tichon, which was, like H hexastichon, cultivated in 
prehistoric time. Perhaps JT. vulgare has not been so 
long in cultivation as the two others. 

Two hypotheses may be drawn from these facts : 1. 
That the barleys with four and six rows were, in prehis» 
tone agriculture anterior to that of the ancient Egyptians 
who built the monuments, derived from J£ distichon. 
2, The barleys with six and four ranks were species 
formerly wild, extinct since the historical epoch. It 
would be strange in this case that no trace of them has 
remained in the floras of the vast region comprised be- 
tween India, the Black Sea, and Abyssinia, where we 
are nearly sure of their cultivation, at least of that of the 
six-ranked barley. 

Eye — Secale eereaUf Linnaeus, 

Eye has not^ been very long in cultivation, unless, 
perhaps, in Eussia and Thrace. It has not been found 
in Egyptian monuments, and has no name in Semitic 
languages, even in the modern ones, nor m Sanskrit 
and the modern Indian languages derived from Sanskrit. 
These facts agree with the circumstance that rye thrives 
better in northern than in southern countries, where it 
is not usually cultivated in modern times. Dr. Bret- 
schneider ^ thinks it is unknown to Chinese agriculture. 
He doubts the contrary assertion of a modern writer, 

' ’ A BrefcscLneider, On Study and Value j etc., pp; 3,8, 44 
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and remarks that the name of a cereal mentioned in the 
memoirs of the Emperor Kanghi, which may be sup- 
posed to be this species, signifies Russian wheat. Now 
rye, he says, is much cultivated in Siberia. There is no 
mention of it in Japanese floras. 

The ancient Greeks did not know it. The first 
author who mentions it in the Roman empire is Plmy,^ 
who speaks of the secode cultivated at Turin at the 
foot of the Alps, under the name of Asia. Galen, ^ 
born in A.D 131, had seen it cultivated in Thrace and 
Macedonia under the name hriza. Its cultivation does 
not seem ancient, at least in Italy, for no trace of rye 
has been found in the remains of the lake-dwellings of 
the north of that country, or of Switzerland and Savoy, 
even of the age of bronze. Jetteles found remains of rye 
near Olmutz, together with instruments of bronze, and 
Heer,® who saw the specimens, mentions others of the 
Roman epoch in Switzerland. 

Failing archaeological proofs, European languages show 
an early knowledge of rye in German, Keltic, and Sla- 
vonic countries The principal names, according to 
Adolphe Pictet,^ belong to the peoples of the north of 
Europe: Anglo-Saxon, ryge, ng; Scandinavian, rdgr; 
Old High German, roggo ; Ancient Slav, ruji, roji, 
Polish, rez ; Illyrian, raz, etc. The origin of this name 
must date, he says, from an epoch previous to the sepa- 
ration of the Teutons from the Lithuano-Slavs. The 
word secale of the Latins recurs in a similar form among 
the Bretons, segal, and the Basques, cehela^ zehhalea ; but 
it is not known whether the Latins borrowed it from the 
Gauls and Iberians, or whether, conversely, the latter 
took the name from the Romans. This second hypo- 
thesis appears to be the more probable of the two, since 
the Cisalpine Gauls of Pliny's time had quite a different 
name I also find mentioned a Tartar name, and 

an Ossete name, 8yl, which points to an ancient 
cultivation to the east of Europe. 

‘ Phny, lib. xviii. o. 16. 

* Galen, De AhmenUSf lib xau., quoted by Lenz, JBot de Mieni p. 259. 

* Heer, Me Pfianzen der PfaMhmteny p 16, 

* Ad. Pictet, Ongines edit. 2, vol. i. p. 34i. 

® Nemmcb, Lemcon Natwgesch* * Ad. Pictet, uh% supm. 
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Thus historical anti philological data show that the 
species probably had its origin in the countries north of 
the Danube, and that its cultivation is hardly earlier 
than the Christian ora in the Eornan empire, but perhaps 
more ancient in Eussia and Tartary. 

The indication of wild rye given by several authors 
should scarcely ever be accepted, for it has often hap- 
pened that SemU cereale has been confounded with 
perennial species, or with others of which the ear is easily 
broken, which modern botanists have rightly dis- 
tinguished ^ Many mistakes which thus arose have been 
cleared up by an examination of original specimens. 
Others may be suspected. Thus I do not know what 
to think of the assertions of L. Eoss, who said he had 
found rye growing wild in several parts of Anatolia,^ 
and of the Eussian traveller SsaewerzofF, who said he 
saw it in Turkestan ® The latter fact is probable enough, 
but it is not said that any botanist verified the species. 
Kunth^ had previously mentioned it in ^Hhe desert 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, but he docs 
not say on what authority of traveller or of specimens 
Boissier's herbarium has shown me no wild Secale cereale, 
but it has persuaded me that another species of rye 
might easily be mistaken for this one, and that asser- 
tions require to be carefully verified. 

Failing satisfactory proofs of wild plants, I formerly 
urged, in my Geographic Botanique liaisonn^e, an argu- 
ment of some value. Secale cereale sows itself from 
cultivation, and becomes almost wild in parts of the 
Austiian empire/ which is seldom seen elsewhere.® Thus 

^ Secale fi aqiU) Bieberstem; 5. mafoUcum, Boimiex ^ S montmmi, 
Gnasone 5 S inllosum, Lmnseus. I explained m mj Giogr, Botmiqiie, 
p. 936, the errors whicb result from this confusion, when rye was said to 
be wild in Sicily, Crete, and sometimos m Eussia. 

* Mora, Bot Zeitung, 1866, p 520* 

* Mora, Bot Zeiiung, 1869, p 93 * Kunth, Brmm,, i. p, 449, 

* Sadler, M Besth, i. p. 80 ; Host, M> Austr , i. p 177 ; Baumgarfcen, 
M Tramylv,, p 225, keilreicb, FL Wien,, p 685 Vivmni, FL Balmat, i. 
p, 97 ; Farkas, FL Croat , p. 1288 

* StrobI saw it, however, in the woods on the slopes of Etna, a result 
of its introduction into cultivation in the eighteenth ceutoi'y (CEder, Bot 
m., 18 S 1 , p. 159). 
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in the east of Europe, where history points to an ancient 
cultivation, rye finds at the present day the most favour- 
able conditions for living without the aid of man. It 
can hardly be doubted, from these facts, that its original 
area was in the region comprised between the Austrian 
Alps and the north of the Caspian Sea. This seems 
the more probable that the five or six known species of 
the genus Secale inhabit western temperate Asia or the 
south-east of Europe. 

Admitting this origin, the Aryan natives would not 
have knowm the species, as philology already shows us , 
but in their migrations westward they must have met 
with it under diflerent names, which they transported 
here and there. 

Common Oats and Eastern Oats — Avena sativa, Lin- 
nseus , Auena orienfalis, Schreber. 

The ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews did not 
cultivate oats, but they are now grown in Egypt.^ There 
is no Sanskrit name, nor any in modern Indian languages 
They are only now and then planted by the English in 
India for their horses.^ The earliest mention of oats 
in China is in an historical work on the period 618 to 907 
A D j it refers to the variety known to botanists as 
Avena sahva nuda? Tbe ancient Greeks knew tbe 
genus very well , they called it hromos,^ as the Latins 
called it avena; hut these names were commonly applied 
to species which are not cultivated, and which are weeds 
mixed with cereals. There is no proof that they culti- 
vated the common oats. Pliny’s remark® that the 
Germans lived on oatmeal, implies that the species was 
not cultivated by the Eomans 

The cultivation of oats was, therefore, practised an- 
ciently to the north of Italy and of Greece. It was 
diffused later and partially in the south of the Roman 
empire. It is possible that it was more ancient in Asia 
Minor, for Galen® says that oats were abundant in 

* ScTaweinfurth. and Ascherson, JBe%tTage zwr , p. 298. 

* Boyle, lU.^ p 419. 

* Bretschneider, Otb Stvdy and Value, efcc., pp 18, 44. 

* Fraas, Syn Ft Glass., p. 803 5 Lenz Bot der Alten, p 243 

^ PLoy, Hist, lib. xvni cap. 17. ® Galen, Be AhmenUs, lib. i cap. 12. 
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Mysia, above Pergamum ; tliat they were given to hor.se«, 
and that men UBod them for food in years of scarcity. 
A colony of Ganls had formerly penetrated into Asia 
Minor. Oats have been found among the remains of 
the Swiss lake-dwellings of the age of bronze,^ and in 
Germany, near Wittenburg, in several tombs of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, or a little earlier.^ 
Hitherto none have been found in the lake-dwellings 
of tlie north of Italy, which contirms the belief that 
oats were not cultivated in Italy in the time of the Roman 
republic. 

The vernacular names also prove an ancient existence 
north and west of the Alps, and on the borders of Europe 
towards Tartary and the Caucasus. The most widely 
diffused of these names is indicated by the Latin avena, 
Ancient Slav ovisw, ovesu, ovsa, Russian ovc 8 % Lithuanian 
mvica^ Lottonian msas, Ostias ahis^ The English word 
oats comes, according to A. Pictet, from the Anglo-Saxon 
ata or ate. The Basque name, olba or oloa,^ argues a 
very ancient Iberian cultivation. 

The Keltic names are quite different : ^ Irish eoirce, 
euirce, corea, Armorican kerch, Tartar mlw, Georgian 
kaH, Hungarian zal, Croat 006, Esthonian /caer, and 
others are mentioned by Nemnich® as applying to the 
geneiic name oats, but it is not likely that names so 
varied do not belong to a cultivated species. It is 
strange that there shomd be an independent Berber name 
zekkovm^ as there is nothing to show that the species 
was anciently cultivated in idSica, 

All these facts show how erroneous is the opinion 
which reigned in the last century,® that oats were 
brought originally from the island of Juan Fernandez, a 
belief which came apparently from an assertion of the 
navigator Anson.^ It is evidently not in the Austral 

^ Heer, Ffianzen der Ffahlbauien, p 6 , l!g. 24 

^ Lettz, JBot der AUen, p 245. 

* Aa Pictet, Ong, edit. 2, vol. i p. 350. 

* Kcteg comm-imioated by M. OIos. « Ad Pictet, ubim^ra, 

* Nemmob, Folyglott* Lexicon, p. 548. 

^ XHct. Fr,~B^rUre, published by the French Government. 

» Liim^tis, Bugems, p. 118 Lamarck, J>ict Fnc , i, p. 431, 
j ' f i Pli^lipg, Cult Veget, it p. 4. 
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hemisphere that we must seek for the home of the species, 
but in those countries of the northern hemisphere where 
it was anciently cultivated. 

Oats sow themselves on rubbish-heaps, by the way- 
side, and near cultivated ground more easily than other 
cereals, and sometimes persist in such a way as to 
appear wild. This has been observed in widely separate 
places, as Algeria and Japan, Paris and the north of 
China.^ Instances of this natoe render us sceptical as 
to the wild nature of the oats which Bovd said he found 
in the desert of Sinai. It has also been said ^ that the 
traveller Olivier saw oats wild in Persia, but he does not 
mention the fact in his work. Besides, several annual 
species nearly resembling oats may deceive the traveller, I 
cannot discover either in hooks or herbaria the existence 
of really wild oats either in Europe or Asia, and Bentham 
has assured me that there are no such specimens in the 
herbarium at Kew; but certainly the half-wild or 
naturalized condition is more frequent in the Austrian 
states from Dalmatia to Transylvania^ than elsewhere. 
This is an indication of origin which may be added to 
the historical and philological arguments in favour of 
eastern temperate Europe. 

Avena strigosa, Schreher, appears to he a variety of 
the common oats, judging from the experiments in culti- 
vation mentioned hy Bentham, who adds, it is true, that 
these need confirmation.^ There is a good drawing of the 
variety in Host, leones Chraminum Austriacomm, ii. pi. 
56, which may be compared with A. sativa, pi 59. For 
the rest, Avena strigosa has not been found wild. It 
exists in Europe in deserted fields, which confirms the 
hypothesis that it is a form derived by cultivation. 

Avena orientalis, Schreber, of which the spikelets 

^ Munby, Oaial Alg&r , odit, 3, p 86 j Franohefc and Savatier, Mmm* 
JPt ii. p. X76 ; Oosson, M Pans, li p. 087 j Bxmge, Mmm. Ote , 
p. 71, for tbo variety nueJo, 

* Lamarck, Diet JSncyd,, i, p. SSI. 

® Vxviam, M. Dalmat^ i. p. 69 , Ho^t, FI. Amtr , p, 188 ; Neilreioh, 
Ft, p. 85; Banmgarten, Transylv.t iii. p. 259; Farkas, 

FI, Gfoaimt p. 1277. 

* Bentham, Handbook of British Flora, edit. 4, p. 544. 
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lean all to one side, has also been grown in Europe from 
the end of the eighteenth century. It is not known in a 
wild state Often mixed with common oats, it is not to 
bo distinguished from them at a glance. The names it 
bears in Germany, Turkish or Hungarian oats, points to 
a modern introduction from the East Host gives a good 
drawing of it (Qram. Austr., i pi 44). 

As all the varieties of oats are cultivated, and none 
have been discovered in a truly wild state, it is very 
probable that they are all derived from a single pre- 
historic form, a native of eastern temperate Europe and 
of Tartary. 

Common Millet — Panimm miliaceum, Linnmus. 

The cultivation of this plant is prehistoric in the 
south of Europe, in Egypt, and in Asia. The Greeks 
know it by the name kegoliros, and the Latins by that of 
milium'^ The Swiss lake-dwellers of the age of stone 
made great use of millet,^ and it has also been found in 
the remains of the lake-dwellings of Varese in Italy.® 
As we do not elsewhere find specimens of these early 
times, it is impossible to know what was the panicum or 
the sorghum mentioned by Latin authors which was 
used as food by the inhabitants of Gaul, Tanonia, and 
other countries Unger ^ counts P. miliaoeum among the 
species of ancient Egypt, hut it does not appear that he 
had positive proof of thivS,for he has mentioned no monu- 
ment, drawing, or seed found in the tomhs. Nor is there 
any material proof of ancient cultivation in Mesopotamia 
India, and China* For the last-named country it is a 
question whether the shu, one of the five cereals sown by 
the emperors in the great yearly ceremony, is Pmioim 
miliaGeum, an allied species, or sorghum , but it appears 
that the sense of the word shu has changed, and that 
formerly it was perhaps sorghum which was sown.® 

» The passages from Theophrastus, Oato, and others, aro translated in 
Lenss, Botamh der Alien, p 232. 

Hear, Pfiamen der Pfahlhauten, p. 17. 

^ Begazssoni, Riv* Arch Prot\ di Como, 1880, faso. 7. 

* Unger, PJlanzen des Alien Mnwtens, p. SA 

* Bretsohneider, Study md Value of Chinese Botanical Works, pp. 
7,8,45. ‘ 
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Anglo-Indian botanists ^ attribute two Sanskrit 
names to tbe modern species, linit and vreehib^heda, 
although the modern Hindu and Bengali name cheena and 
the Telinga name worga are quite diffeient. If the 
Sanskrit names are genuine, they indicate an ancient 
cultivation in India. No Hebrew nor Berber name is 
known but there are Arab names, dokhn, used in 
Egypt, and kosjosjh in Arabia.^ There are various 
European names. Besides the Greek and Latin words, 
there is an ancient Slav name, proso,^ retained in Eussia 
and Poland, an old German word Mrsi, and a Lithuanian 
name 8ora ® The absence of Keltic names is remarkable. 
It appears that the species was cultivated especially in 
Eastern Europe, and spread westward towards the end of 
the Gallic dominion. 

With regard to its wild existence, Linnseus says^ that 
it inhabits India, and most authors repeat this; but 
Anglo-Indian botanists ^ always give it as cultivated. It 
is not found in Japanese floras. In the north of China 
de Bunge only saw it cultivated,® and Maximowiez near 
the Ussuri, on the borders of fields and in places near 
Chinese dwellings,® Ledebour says it is nearly wild in 
Altaic Siberia and Central Russia, and wild south of the 
Caucasus and in the country of Talysch. He quotes 
Hohenacker for the last-named locality, who, however, 
says only nearly wild.”^^ In the Crimea, where it 
furnishes bread for the Tartars, it is found here and there 
nearly wild,^® which is also the case in the south of 
France, in Italy, and in Austria^® It is not wild in 

' Roxburgh, M, Ivid , edit. 1832, p. 310 ; Paddington, Indess* 

® Rosentnuller, Bihl Altorih. ; Jhet. Brmq ’Berh^re, 

• Dehle, BU JBgyptf p 3 5 Forskal, M Am&., car 

< Ad. Pictet, Orig^nes IndO'Burop^enneSf edit, 2, vol. i p. $51. 

® ^ Lmnjous, Spec* Plants 1 , p. 86 . 

^ Eoxburgb, PL Did,, edit. 1832, p. 310 5 Aitohison, Oat of Pmgab PL, 
p. 159. 

* Btrage, No 400. ® Haxxmowicss, Pnrmtm Amwr*^ p. 330. 

** Ledebour, PL Ross*, it. p. 469. 

** Hohenacker, Plam>L Talysch,, p. 13. 

Steven, Yer»e%ch, Balh Tmr,, p. 371. 

Mutel, PL Prang , iv. p 20 5 Parlatore, Pt, liah, i. p. 122 5 Vxviani, 
PI, Bamat, i, p. 60 ; Neilreioh, M, Med, (Bsterr,, p. 32. 
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aail no one has found it in Persia or in Syria 
lAirskal an<l Dolile imlieated it in Kgypt, but Ascherson 
does ntd adniifc this;*-* and Forskal gives it in Arabia;^ 
Tim species niay have become natoraliised in those regions, 
as the result of frequent cultivation from the time of the 
aneiiuit Egyptians. However, its wild nature is so 
dembtful elsewhere, that its Egypto-Arabian origin is 
very probable. 

Italian Millet — Panicvmi Italicmn, Linnseus; Setaria 
Italica, Beauvois. 

The cultivation of this species was very common in 
the temperate parts of the old world in prehistoric 
times. Its seeds served as food for man, though now 
they are chiefly given to birds. 

In China it is one of the five plants which the 
emperor sows each year in a public ceremony, according 
to the command issued by Chin-nong 2700 B.c.^ The 
common name is siao mi (little seed), the more ancient 
name being Im ; but the latter seems to be applied also to 
a very different species.® Pickering says he recognized it 
in two ancient Egyptian drawings, and that ifc is now 
cultivated in Egypt ^ under the name doJehn; but that is 
the name of Pamernn miHoLcewm, It is, therefore, very 
doubtful that the ancient Egyptians cultivated it. It has 
been found among the remains of the Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings of the stone epoch, and therefore d fortiori among 
the lake-dwellers of the subsequent epoch in Savoy.'^ 

The ancient Greeks and Latins did not mention it, or 
at least it has not been possible to certify it from what 
they say of several panicums and millets. In our own 
day the species is rarely cultivated in the south of 
Europe, not at all in Greece,^ for instance, and I do not 

^ HeMreich, Isfutz. Gnechenl.i p. 3 ; JPjlanis* Atiisch p 516. 

* M. Aschorson mforms xne in a letter that m hiH AnfzM'mg the 
word mlt has been omitted by mistake after JPanicmi mikaceum, 

* Forskal, FL Arab., p. civ. 

* Bretschneider, Study and Yalue, etc., pp. 7, 8 

* Bretschneider, %b%d. 

^ According to Unger, PJlcmz d Alt JSgypt,, p. 34. 

^ Heer, fflamm d Pfahlbrnt.^, p. 5, fig 7j p. 17, figs. 28, 29? Berriu, 
PtihA>stQr%0wB 8wt la SmoWf p. 22. 

, * Heldreich, Mutzpfl. GHech. 
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find it indicated in Egypt, but it is common in Southern 
Asia.^ 

The Sanskrit names kxingiX and pTiywng4, of which 
the first is retained in Bengali,^ are attributed to this 
species Piddington mentions several other names in 
Indian languages in his I'ndex. Amslie® gives a Per- 
sian name, armn^ and an Arabic name , but the latter is 
commonly attributed to Panicum mihacevm. There is 
no Hebrew name, and the plant is not mentioned in 
botanical works upon Egypt and Arabia The European 
names have no historical value They are not original, 
and commonly refer to the transmission of the species or 
to its cultivation in a given countiy. The specific name, 
italiaum, is an absurd example, the plant being rarely 
cultivated and never wild in Italy. 

Kumphius says it is wild in the Sunda Isles, but not 
very positively^ Linnmus probably started from this 
basis to exaggerate and even promulgate an error, saying, 
** inhabits the Indies.” ® It certainly does not come from 
the West Indies, and further, Roxburgh asserts that he 
never saw it wild in India The Graminse have not 
yet appeared in Sir Joseph Hooker’s flora; but Aitchi- 
son® gives the species as only cultivated in the north- 
west of India. The Australian plant which Robert 
Brown said belonged to this species belongs to another ^ 
P. italiovm appears to be wild in Japan, at least in the 
form called gevmanica by different authors,® and the 
Chinese consider the five cereals of the annual ceremony 
to be natives of their country. Yet Bunge, in the 
north of China, and Maximowicz in the basin of the 
river Amur, only saw the species cultivated on a large 
scale, in the form of the germanica variety.^ In 

* Roxburgh, M. M., 1832, p« 802 j Rumpbius, ArnhM.iY. 

p. 202, t. 76 

® Roxburgh, ihU, * Ainslie, Mat. Med. M.i i. p. 226. 

* Obourrit m Baleya,” etc. (Uumphius^ v. p, 202). 

* ** Habitat; ra Xndiis ” (Lmnseus, Species, i, p. 88), 

® Aitcbisou, Oatalf o/ Funsab Ft, p 162. 

* Bentham, Flora Amtrati tu. p. 408. 

* Francbet and Savatier, Fnvm. Japan., it p* 262. 

* Bungo, Fnuvi., No. 399 j Maximowicz, Fnmitiw Amur,, p. 830. 
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Pensia,^ the Oa.ticasu,s MountaiiiR, and Ent*opo, T only 
find in floras i-hc plant, indicated as (‘iiltJvatod, or escaped 
RonH‘t.iines from cnltlvaiion on r\d)l)iHh-lieap8, wa.ysidcH, 
waste j^namd, 

The sum of the lilsiorical, pliil<ilof:fical, and botanical 
data make nio think that the species existed before all 
cultivatioiL thousands of years ago in Obma, Japan, and 
in the Indian A.rehipclag(). Its cultivation must have 
early spread towards the West, since we know of Sanskrit 
names, hut it docs not seem to have hcen known in Syria, 
Arabia, and Greece, and it is ])rohably through Russia 
and Austria that it early arrived among the lake-dweUers 
of tlie stone ago in Swit7.crland. 

Common Sorghum — Ilolcm sorghum, Linnfeus; An- 
dropogon sorghum, Brotoro ; Sorghum vtdgare, Persoon, 

Botanists are not agreed as to the distinction of 
several of the species of soi’ghum, and even as to the 
genera into which this group of the Graminse should be 
divided. A good monograph on the sorghums is needed, 
as in the case of the panicums. In the mean time I will 
give some information on the principal species, because 
of their immense importance as food for man, rearing 
of poultry, and as fodder for cattle. 

We may take as a typical species the sorghum culti- 
vated in Europe, as it is figured by Host in his Oraminm 
Austriacce (iv. pi. 2). It is one of the plants most com- 
monly cultivated by the modern Egyptians, under the 
name of dourra, and also in equatorial Africa, India, and 
China.® It is so productive in hot countries that it is a 
staple food of immense populations in the old world. 

Linnaeus and all authors, even our contemporaries, 
say that it is of Indian origin ; but in the first edition of 
Roxburgh's flora, published in 1820, this botanist, who 
should have been consulted, asserts that he had only seen 
it cultivated. Ho makes the same remark for the allied 
forms (bicolor „ sctccharatus, etc), which are often regarded 

^ Buhse, Aufzahlung, p 232. 

* See Parlatore, M* Xtal , i p. 113 5 Mutel, Ft, Frmg,^ ir p. 20, etc. 

* Delile, Plantes Cult en Agypte, p 7 ; Eoxbargh, FL Ind,, edit. 1832, 
vol i. p. 269 j Attchison, Gatal, of Pmjab Pt, p. 176} Bretsolmeider, 

md TaZue, etc , p. 9. 
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as mere varieties. Aitchison also had only seen the sor- 
glmm cultivated. The absence of a Sanskrit name also 
renders the Indian origin very doubtful Bretschneider, 
on the other hand, says the sorghum is indigenous in 
China, although he says that ancient Chinese authors 
have not spoken of it It is true that he quotes a name, 
common at Pekin, hao4iang (tall millet), which also 
applies to Holcus saccharatus, and to which it is better 
suited 

The sorghum has not been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Italy. The 
Greeks never spoke of it Pliny’s phrase ^ about a milium 
introduced into Italy from India in his time has been 
supposed to refer to the sorghum ; but it was a taller plant, 
perhaps Holeus sacchamtus. The sorghum has not been 
found in a natural state in the tombs of ancient Egypt. 
Dr. Hannerd thought he recognized it in some crushed 
seeds brought by Eosellini from Thebes but Mr. Birch, 
the keeper of Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum, 
has more recently declared that the species has not been 
found in the ancient tombs® Pickering says he recog- 
nized its leaves mixed with those of the papyrus. He 
says he also saw paintings of it ; and Leipsius has copies 
of drawings which he, as well as Unger and Wilkinson, 
takes to be the dourm of modern cultivation.^ The height 
and the form of the ear are undoubtedly those of the 
sorghum. It is possible that this species is the dochan, 
once mentioned in the Old Testament ® as a cereal from 
which bread was made; yet the modern Arabic word 
dolchn refers to the sweet sorghum. 

Common names tell us nothing, either from their lack 
of meaning, or because in many cases the same name 
has been applied to the different kinds of panicum and 
sorghum. I can find none which is certain in the 
ancient languages of India or Western Asia, which 

1 Pliny, Msti lib. xviii, c. '7* 

* Quoted by tJnger, Die Pflmzen des Alte% 'Egy^piem^ p. 34. 

« S. Birob, m Wilkinson, Man and Oust ofAnc* Egyptians, 1878, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

* licpsins’ drawings are reproduced by tJnger and by WdOkinson. 

« Eaek iy. 9. 
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argues an introduction of but few centuries before tbe 
Christian era. 

No botanist mentions the dourra as wild in Egypt 
or in Arabia An analogous foiTn is wild in equatorial 
Africa, but R Brown has not been able to identify it/ 
and the flora of tropical Africa in course of publication at 
Kew has not yet reached the order Graininse There 
rcinains, therefore, the single assertion of Dr Brctsch- 
neider, that the tall sorghum is indigenous in China, 
If it is really the species in question, it spread westward 
very late But it was known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and how could they have received it from China while 
it remained unknown to the intermediate peoples? It 
is easier to understand that it is indigenous in tropical 
Africa, and was introduced into Egypt in prehistoric 
time, afterwards into India, and finally into China, where 
its cultivation docs not seem to he very ancient, for the 
first work which mentions it belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. 

In support of the theory of African origin, I may quote 
the observation of Schmidt/ that the species abounds in 
the island of San Antonio, in the Cape Verde group, in 
rocky places. He believes it to be completely natural- 
ized,'"’ which perhaps conceals a true origin. 

Sweet Sorghum — Holcm smohamim, Linnsous ; An- 
dropogon sacchamtus, Roxburgh; Sorghum sacehara- 
tv/rrii Persoon. 

This species, taller than the common sorghum and 
with a loose panicle,® is cultivated in tropical countries 
for the seed — which, however, is not so good as that of 
the common sorghum — and in less hoi countries as fodder, 
or even for the sugar which the stem contains in con- 
Hkl(u*ablo quantities. The Chinese extract a spirit from 
it, Init not sugar 

The opinion of botanists and of tbe public in general 
is that it comes from India , but Roxburgh Stays that it 
is only cultivated in that country. It is the same in 

^ Bi'own, Mot of ConffOf p 544 

* Rchmkit, JJeU^iKjB mr Mora QapvmlMhen Xmoln, p. 158, 

* Boo Host, Grammw AunU iacm^ vol. iv. pi. 4, 
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the Suncla Isles, where the hattari is certainly this 
species It is the hao4iang, or great millet of the Chinese. 
It is not said to be indigenous in China, nor is it men- 
tioned by Chinese authors who lived befoie the Christian 
era.^ From these facts, and the absence of any Sanskrit 
name, the Asiatic origin seems to mo a delusion. 

The plant is now cultivated in Egypt less than the 
common sorghum, and in Arabia under the name dokhna 
or dohhn? No botanist has seen it wild in these 
countries There is no proof that the ancient Egyptians 
cultivated it. Herodotus ^ spoke of a tree-millet '' in 
the plains of Assyria. It might be the species in question, 
but it is not possible to prove it 

The Greeks and Romans wore not acquainted with it, 
not at least before the Roman empire, but it is possible 
that this was the millet, seven feet high, which Pliny 
mentions ^ as having been introduced from India in his 
lifetime. 

We must probably seek its origin in tropical Africa, 
where the species is generally cultivated. Sir William 
Hooker ® mentions specimens from the banks of the river 
Nun, which wei'e perhaps wild. The approaching pub- 
lication of the Graminte in the flora of tropical Africa 
will probably throw some light on this question. The 
spread of its cultivation from the interior of Africa to 
Egypt after the Pharaohs, to Arabia, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and, after the epoch of Sanskrit, to India, lastly 
to China, towards the beginning of our era, tallies wifck 
historical data, and is not diflicult to admit. The inverse 
hypothesis of a transmission from east to west presents 
a number of objections. 

Several varieties of sorghum arc cultivated in Asia 
and in Africa; for instance, CGvmm with drooping 

^ Eoxbnrgh, VL XwL, edit. 2, vol. L p. 271 j Eninpliitis, v. p. 

194, pL 75, fig, 1| Miqucjl, VL iii. p. 50^? BretHtihiudilur, 

amA falw, etc., pp* > Limroiro, JH. Oackin.^ li. p. 792. 

* Forskai, Dolile, Schwomfiirtli, aud AHchoraon, ubi awpra. 

® Horodoto, lib. i. cap. 192. 

* Flmy, Buti Hb. xviii. cap. 7. Thia may ako b© ibo variety uv 
species known as hicolor, 

* W. Hooker, N%ger Mora* 
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paDiclofl, meniioncd by Eoxbiirgb, and which Prosper 
Alpin had seen in Egypt; bicolor, which in height re- 
wcnnbles the saccharains; and niger and ruhe^iis, which 
also seem to bo varieties of cultivation. None of these 
has been found wild, and it is probable that a monograph 
would connect them w'ith one or other of the above- 
mentioned species. 

Coracan — Eleusine coracana, Gseitner 

Tliis annual grass, which resembles the millets, is cul- 
tivated especially in India and the Malay Archipelago. 
It is also grown in Egypt ^ and in Abyssinia , ® but the 
silence of many botanists, who have mentioned the plants 
of the interior and west of Africa, shows that its cultiva- 
tion is not widely spread on that continent In Japan ^ 
it sometimes escapes from cultivation. The seeds will 
ripen in the south of Europe, but the plant is valueless 
there except as fodder ^ 

No author mentions having found it in a wild state 
in Asia or in Africa. Roxburgh,® who is attentive to 
such mattci's, after speaking of its cultivation, adds, 
** I never saw it wild.” He distinguishes under the 
name Elemim strlcta a form even more commonly 
cultivated in India, which appears to be simply a. variety 
of E. coramna, and which also he has not found 
uncultivated. 

We shall discover its country by other means. 

In the first place, the species of the genus Eleusine are 
more numerous in the south of Asia than in other 
tropical regions. Besides the cultivated plant, Roylo® 
mentions other species, of which the poorer natives of 
India gather the seeds in the plains. According to 
Pi<l(liiigtoAs there is a Sanskrit name, rajika, and 
several other names in the modern languages of India. 
That of coramna comes from an old name U8e<l in Ceylon, 
hourakhan? In the Malay Archipelago the names 
appear loss numerous and less original. 

’ Behwomfarfch and Asoherson, AvfmhVmrfi p. 201^. 

* Bo% Jankmor, 1880, p. 585. 

* 3<^ranohofc and Savatior, Bmim* Plant Papon,, ii. p. 172. 

* JBon Jardmier, * Boxburgh, FL Indica, edif.. 2, vol L p. 843. 

^ Boylo, IlL Plcmis„ ^ Tbwaites, P)mm PL Zcylm,, p. 871. 
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In Egypt the cultivation of this species is perhaps 
not veiy ancient. The monuments of antiquity bear no 
trace of It Grjpco-Roman authors who knew the country 
did not speak of it, nor later Riosper Alpin, Foiskal, and 
Delile, We must refer to a modern work, that of 
Schweinfurth and Ascherson, to hnd mention of the 
species, and I cannot even discover an Aiab named 
Thus botany, history, and philology point to an Indian 
origin. The flora of British India, in which the Grammre 
have not yet appeared, will perhaps tell us the plant 
has been found wild in recent explorations 

A nearly allied species is grown m Abyssinia, Ji'/evtswe? 
Toemsa, Freseniusd a plant very little known, which is 
perhaps a native of Afiica 

Eice — Oryza sativa, Linnaeus. 

In the ceremony instituted by the Chinese Emperor 
Chin-nong, 2800 years B.c., rice plays the principal part. 
The reigning emperor must himself sow it, whereas the 
four other species are or may be sown by the iirinces of 
his family^ The fi.ve species are considered by the 
Chinese as indigenous, and it must be admitted that this 
is probably the case with rice, which is in general use, 
and has been so for a long time, in a country intersected 
by canals and rivers, and hence peculiarly favourable 
to aquatic plants Botanists have not sufficiently studied 
Chinese plants for us to know whether rice is oilen found 
outside cultivated ground; but Luuien’o'^ had seen it in 
marshes in Cochin-China. 

Rumphius and modern writers upon the Malay 
Archipelago give it onl}^ as a cultivated plant. Tlie 
multitude of names and varieties p(>ints to a very ancient 
cultivation. In British India it flates at least from the 
Aryan invasion, for rice has Wauskrit names, vnJd, 

^ Several flynonyms and tlie ArnbJc name in Linnmuisi, Delile, ntc., 
apply to wr)iipMnnm,^Wi\hhmWf or Mmmm mijjjpfumi 

of Bomo anihors, which is nut oultivalod, 

® Fresenins, QataL 8em, Murt%. MWnnof., 1831, BeUn z, BL AI)ijh,% 
p. 1 Id. 

* Stanislas ,Tnlien, in IjoiHcletir, OonnitL .wr Im part i. p. 20; 

hueidcjr, and Value of Chintim JUvianUal /».«, pp 8 luul 0, 

* Louroiro, Cochm,, i, p. 207. 

2 0 
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arfinya} whence come, probably, several names in modern 
Indian languages, and orwza or omzon of the ancient 
Greeks, ovuz or arous of the Arabs ThoophrastuKS 
mentioned lice as cultivated in India. The Greeks 
became acquainted with it througli Alexander's expedi- 
tion. '"^According to Aristobulus," says Strabo,'^ ''rice 
grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susida/’ and he adds, 
" we may also add in Lower Syiia." Further on he notes 
that the Indians use it for food, and extract a spirit from 
it. These assertions, doubtful perhaps for Bactriana, 
show that this cultivation was firmly established, at 
least, from the time of Alexander (400 B c ), in the 
Euphrates valley, and from the beginning of our era 
in the hot and irrigated districts of Syria. The Old 
Testament docs not mention nee, but a careful and 
judicious writer, Roynier,^ has remarked sevoial passages 
in the Talmud which relate to its cultivation. Those 
facts lead us to suppose that the Indians employed 
rice after the Chinese, and that it spiead still later 
towards the Euphrates — earlier, however, than the Aryan 
invasion into India. A thousand years elapsed between 
the existence of this cultivation in Babylonia and its 
transportation into Syria, whence its introduction into 
Egypt after an interval of probably two or three centuries. 
There is no trace of rice among the grains or paintings of 
ancient Egypt.® Strabo, who had visited this country 
as well as Syria, does not say that rice was cultivated in 
Egypt in his time, but that the Garamantes ® grew it, 
and this people is believed to have inhabited an oasis to 
the south of Carthage. It is possible that they received 
it from Syria. At all events, Egypt could not long fail 

Piddxngfcoti, Indm ; Holm, (Mf'nrpflansm^ edit. 3, p, 437. 

* ThoopbraHius, R%8t , lib. iv. cap. 4, 10. 

* Strabo, RCogra^hiet Tardiou’u tiauslation, hb. s:v. cap, 1, § 18; 
lib. xv* cap. 1, 1 53. 

* Koynier, £conomie desJrabes ei des Juifs (1820), p. 450 ; Jicnnomie 
n%bUqm et JMmlo dCB ^gyiphens &t des Carthag'wwi^ (3823), p. 324. 

* XJngor moutions none ; Birch, m 1878, furniiahogi a noto to Willem. 

McmmrB and Customs oftlie Andant RgypHans, li. p. 402, There 

is BO proof of the oultivatioa of rice, of which no grains hay© been found.'* 

* Eeymer, ihid* 
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to poH8e88 a crop so well suited to its poenliar conditions 
of irrigation The Arabs jntiO(luce<l tbo species into 
Spam, as wc see from the Spanish name wnm. Rice was 
first cultivate<l m Italy in 14()B, neai Pisa.^ It is of 
recent introduction into Louisiana. 

When I said that the cultivation of rice in India was 
probably more recent than in CJiina, I did not mean that 
the plant was not wild there It belongs to a family of 
which the species cover wide areas, and, be>sides, aquatic 
plants have commonly more extensive habitations than 
others Rice existed, perhaps, before all cultivation in 
Southern Asia from China to Bengal, as is shown by the 
variety of names in the monosyllabic languages of the 
races between India and China.^ It has been found 
outside cultivation m several Indian localities, according 
to Roxburgh ® He says that wild rice, called newaree by 
the Telingas, grows in abundance on the shores of lakes 
m the country of the Circars Us grain is prized by rich 
Hindus, but it is not planted because it is not very 
productive. Roxburgh has no doubt that this is the 
original plant Thomson ^ found wild rice at Moradabad, 
in the province of Delhi Historical reasons support the 
idea that these specimens are indigenous Otherwise 
they might be supposed to bo the result of the habitual 
cultivation of the species, all the more that there are 
examples of the facility with which rico sows itself and 
becomes naturalized in warm, damp climates.® In any 
case historical evidence and botanical probability tend to 
the belief that rice existed in India before cultivation.® 

Maize — Zea mayf% Liniueus. 

“ Maize is of American origin, and has only been intro- 
duced into the old world since the discovery of the new. 

* TargionS, Oeimi Bfond* 

» Orawfurd, in JownaL of Botany ^ ISHO, p. {?2L 

* Roxbwgh, M, Ind,) odii. IBCZ,* vol. ii, p. iioO* 

* AitoBinson, Gatal* PuniaK^ p. 157. 

^ Neos, in Martins, ML MrmiL, m 8vo, ii. p. 51 8 j Baker, M. of 
MaiintmSf p. 468. 

* Von Mueller ■writes to rae that rice is certainly wiM in tropical 
Australia. It may have been aooiUentaily sown, and have become 
naturahs5ecl.-«AuTfl[ou’s koti, 1884. 
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T consider tliono two assertions as positive, in spite of the 
(joiitrary opinion of some authors, and the doubts of 
the c(‘lebratcd iicfrieulturist Bonafous, to whom wo are 
iiidoHed for the most complete treatise upon xnake”^ 
1 used these words in 1855, after having already contested 
the opinion of Bonafous at the time of tho publication of 
his work*^ The proofs of an American origin have been 
since reinforced Yet attempts have been made to prove 
the contrary, and as tho Fieiich name, hie de Tm*qme, 
gives currency to an error, it is as well to resume the 
discussion with new data. 

No one denies that maize wavS unknown in Europe at 
the time of the Roman empiie, but it has been said that 
it was brought fiom the East in the Middle Ages. The 
principal aiguiuent is based upon a charter of the thir- 
teenth century, published by Mohnari,® according to 
which two crusaders, companions in arms of Boniface III., 
Marquis of Monforrat, gave in 1204 to the town of Incisa 
a piece of the true cross . . . and a purse containing a 
kind of seed of a golden colour and partly white, unknown 
in tho country and brought from Anatolia, where it was 
called meUija, etc. The historian of the crusades, Michaux, 
and later Daru and Sismondi, said a great deal about this 
charter; but the botanist Delile, as well as Targioni- 
tozzetti and Bonafous himself, thought that the seed in 
question might belong to some sorghum and not to maize 
These old discussions have been rendered absurd by the 
Comte de Riant’s discovery ^ that the charter of Incisa 
is the fabrication of a modem impostor. I quote this 
instance to show how scholars who are not naturalists 
may make mistakes in the interpretation of the names of 
plants, and also how dangerous it is to rely upon an isolated 
proof m historical questions. 

Tho names hU de Twquie, Turkish wlieat (Indian 

* Botiafons, Hist Hat Agnc. et £conomique du MiiXSi ^ folio, 

Paris ami Tuna, 1836. 

® A. <1© Candolle, BihhoMgm XXntvmdU de Gendve, Aug. 1836, 
BiotlT Bot Rais,^ p, 012. 

® Mc^linari, Stona d*Inc%saf Asti, 1810, 

* Biaat, La Charts Sro pamphlet, 1877, fepnuted from the 

Bmm des i4mUwn& Jd%aiorique$* 
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corn), given to maisse in almost all modern Enropean Ian* 
guages no more prove an Eastern oiigin than the ehai‘ter 
of Incisa. Those names are as eiruiieons as tliat of voq 
cfinde, in English twrkey, given to an American bird, 
Maisse is called in Lorraine and m the Vosges Roman corn , 
in Tuscany, Sicilian corn ; in Sicily, Indian corn ; in the 
Pyrenees, Spanish corn , in Provence, Barbary or Guinea 
com. The Turks call it Egyptian corn, and the Egyp- 
tians, Syrian dotirra This last case pioves at least that 
it IS neither Egyptian nor Syrian The widespread 
name of Tuikisli wheat dates from the sixteenth century. 
It sprang from an error as to the origin of the plant, 
which was fostered perliaps by the tufts which terminate 
the ears of maize, which were compared to the beard of 
the Turks, or by the vigour of the plant, which may have 
given rise to an expresKsion similar to the French foH 
Gomme un turc. The first botanist who uses the name, 
Turkish wheat, is Ruellius,in 1536.^ Bock or Tragus/^ in 
1552, after giving a drawing of the species which he calls 
Fmmentimn turoicum^ Welbchkom, m Germany, having 
learnt by merchants that it came from India, conceived 
the unfortunate idea that it was a certain tyj^ha of Bac- 
triana, to which ancient authors alluded in vague terms. 
Dodoens in 1583, Gamerarius in 1588, and Mattlnole*^ roc- 
tilled these errois, and positively asserted the American 
origin. They adoj)tcd tlie name mays, which they know 
to be American. We have seen (p 303) that the zea of 
the Greeks was a spelt Certainly the ancients did not 
know maize, Tlie iirst travellers'^ who described the 
productions of the now worhl wore surprised at it, a clear 
proof that they had not known it in Europe. IRraandez/' 
wlio left Europe in 1571, according to some antliorities, 
in 1593 according to others/ did not know that from the 

^ Ikcllnia, Da Wafvm p. 428, ITanc qiioninm tn'istna-mn 

a^tate © Giwia vol Ahua voiun'it Tnrcirinn /nmimtum iiomniant.’* Fiielu 
hitiH, p 824, ropoatw IhiH pfaraNo in 15141* 

® Tra^^as, Htirpitm, ©to., edit. 1662, p, 860. 

® Dodooiis, l^emptades, p. 600; Cain©im’iUH» p* 94 j Mattliiolcs, 

doife. 1570, p 306. 

^ P Martyr, Eroilla, JTean do Lory, oto., 1616-1678, 

* Hernandez, Tfm, Mesic , , p, B42. * Lafe^guo, Mm6e DeUssert^ p. 467. 
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year 1500 maize had been sent to Seville for cultivation 
This fact, attested by ¥6o, who has seen the inimicipal 
fccords,^ clearly shows the American orij 2 ;in, which caus<Ml 
HernaiickiZ to think the name of Turkish wheat a very 
bad one. 

It may perhaps be urged that maize, new to Euro})e 
in the sixteenth century, existed in some parts of A>sia or 
Africa before the discovery of Ameiica, Lot us sec what 
truth there may be m this. 

The famous orientalist D'Herbelot ^ had accumulated 
several errors pointed out by Bonafous and by me, on 
the subject of a passage in the Persian historian Mirkoud 
of the fifteenth century, about a cereal which Rous, son 
of Japhet, sowed upon the shores of the Caspian Sea, and 
which he takes to be the Indian corn of our day. It is 
hardly worth considering these assertions of a scholar to 
whom it had never occurred to consult the workvs of the 
botanists of his own day, or earlier. What is more im- 
portant is the total silence on the subject of maize of th<i 
travellers who visited Asia and Africa before the discovery 
of America; also the absence of Hebrew and Sanskrit 
names for this plant ; and lastly, that Egyptian monu- 
ments present no specimen or diuwing of it/ Rifaud, it 
is true, found an ear of maize in a sarcophagus at Thebes, 
but it is believed to have been the trick of an Arab 
impostor. If maize had existed in ancient Egypt, it would 
be seen in all monuments, and would have been connected 
with religious ideas like all other remarkable plants. A 
Species so easy of cultivation would have spread into all 
neighbouring countries Its cultivation would not have 
been abandoned; and we find, on the contrary, that Prosper 
Alpin, visiting Egypt in 1502, does not speak of it, an<l 
that Forskal,^ at the end of the eighteenth century, men- 
tioned maize as still but little grown in Egypt, wliere it 
had no name distinct from the sorghums. Ebn Baithar, 

^ Fdo, Souvemri, de Id Uuerre d^Enpagne^ p. 128. 

® Bibliothkine Onenialet Paiis, 1697, at tho word Mom* 

® Kimth, Ann* Be FaL, ser 1, rol viii. p, 418 j Itaspad, iUd*s Unger, 
Bfiammdes Alton jMpyptem, A Braun, BjlitmenreoU Mpjpt* Mm, in 
Betlm; Wilkinson, Manners md Customs of Anctent Egyptians* 

* jPorskai, p. liu. 
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an Arab physician of the tbiriccntb century, who had 
travelled through the countries lying between Spam and 
Pensia, indicates no plant which can be supposed to be 
maiw 

J, Crawfurd,^ having seen maize generally cultivated 
in the Malay Archipelago under a name jarung, which 
appears to be indigenous, believed that the species was a 
native of these islands But then how is it Rurnphius 
makes no mention of it. The silence of this author points 
to an introduction later than the seventeenth century. 
Maize was so little diffused on the continent of India in tfie 
last century, that Roxburgh ^ wrote in his flora, which 
was published long after it was drawn up, ** Cultivated 
in different parts of India in gardens, and only as an 
ornament, but nowhere on the continent of India as an 
object of cultivation on a large scale” We have seen 
that there is no Sanskrit name. 

Maize is frequently cultivated in China in modern 
times, and particularly round Pekin for several genera- 
tions,^ although most travellers of the last century make 
no mention of it Dr Bretschneider, in his work pub- 
lished in 1870, does not hesitate to say that maize is not 
indigenous in China; but some words in his letter of 
1881 make me tlunk that he now attributes some impor- 
tance to an ancient Chinese author, of whom Bonafous 
and afterwards Hance and Mayers have sai<l a great dc*a} 
This is a work by Li-clu-tchm, cTii\i\i)dPhcn%-/ltmo4'(VH<i* 
mou, or Pen-tmo-k/umg'-'t^uii, a species of treatise on natural 
history, which Breischncid(‘r'’= says was written at the end 
of the sixteenth century, Bonaibus says it was emu* hided 
in 1578, and tlie edition wliich he had seen in thij IJ uzanl 
library was of 1037. It contains a drawing of maizii 
with 'the Chinese charaetiu*. This ])lato is copied in 
Bonafous** work, at the beginning of the chapter on tin* 
original country of the maize. It is clear that It repre.- 

' Cvminv(iiIHhtory of the Tndim ArcUpclagOf Edinburgh, 1820, voL i| 
Journal of Botany, 1800, p. 820, 

* Roxburgh, Mom Indka, edit, 1882, vol, iii, p, 500, 

* Bretschtioidoi*, IStady and Valm^ oto,, pp, 7j iS, 

* Ibid, 
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tile plant. Dr, Hanco’- appoarw to have bailed bi?^ 
aiguuHiuis upon tlio msoarehes o( Mayens, who says that 
oaily (Jhiiioso antliors an, sort that inaiKo wa« imporl<Ml 
tVoni Bifaii (Lowtir Mongolia, to the west of China) long 
beloro tlu} end of th (3 filtoenth continy, at an unknown 
date. Tile article contains a copy of the drawing in the 
P dnAmo-hmmj-'iim, to which he assigns the date 1597. 

Tile importation through Mongolia is improbalde to 
such a degree that it is hardly woith speaking of it, and 
as lor the principal assertion of the Chinese author, the 
dates are uncertain and late. The work was finished in 
1578 according to Bonafous, in 1597 according to Mayers 
Tf this 1)0 true, and especially if the second of these dates 
is the true one, it may be admitted that maize was brought 
to Cliina after the discovery of America. The Portuguese 
came to Java in 1490,^ that is to say four years after the 
discovery of America, and to China in 1516.*^ Magellan’s 
voyage from South America to the Philippine Islands took 
place in 1520 During the fifty-eight or seventy-seven 
years between 1516 and the dates assigned to the Chinese 
work, seeds of make may have been taken to China by 
navigators from America or from Europe. Dr. Bret- 
schneider wrote to me recently that the Chinese did not 
know the new world earlier than the Europeans, and that 
the lands to the east of their country, to which there are 
some allusions in their ancient writings, are the islands of 
Japan, He had already quoted the opinion of a Chinese 
savant, that the introduction of maize in the neighbourhood 
of Pekin dates from the last years of the Ming dynasty, 
which ended in 1644. This date agrees with the other 
facts. The introduction into Japan was probably of later 
date, ^ since Kmmpfer makes no mention of the species.^ 

Froni all these facts, we conclude that maize is not a 
native of the old world. It became rapidly diilused in it 

^ Tho arfciclo is in tho Fhanuanvfiral Jmmial of 1870 ; I only know 
^ fthort exti'act in Soeraann*a Journal of Botany 1 1871, p. 62. 

Amhoin , vol. v p 525. 

^ Malio.Uriin, Giag7*aph%e, i, p 493. 

plant engraved on an ancient weapon wPiclx SioBold had taken 
IS a sorglmm, according to Eem, quoted by Wxttmack, Vshsr 
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after the discovery of America, and this very rapidity 
completes tlic })roof that, had it existed anywhere in Asia 
or Africa, it would have jdayed an important pai‘t in 
agriculture for thousands of years. 

We shall see that the facts aiu quite contrary to these 
in America 

At the time of the discovery of the new continent, 
maize was one of the staples of its agriculture, from the 
La Plata valley to the United States It had names in 
ail the languages.^ The natives planted it round their 
temporary dwellings whore they did not form a fixed 
population. The burial-mounds of the natives of North 
America who preceded those of our day, the tombs of 
the Incas, the catacombs of Peru, contain ears or grains of 
maize, just as the monuments of ancient Egypt contain 
gi‘ains of barley and wheat and millet-seed. In Mexico, 
a goddess who bore a name derived from that of maize 
{Oinieutl, from Cintli) answered to the Ceres of the 
Greeks, for the first-fruits of the maize harvest were 
offeied to her, as the iiist-fiuits of our cereals to the 
Greek goddess At Cusco the virgins of the sun oifered 
sacrifices of bread made from Indian corn. Nothing is 
better calculated to show the antiquity and generality of 
the cnltivation of a plant than this intimate connection 
with the religions rites of the ancient inhabitants W(^ 
must not, however, attribute to these indications the 
same importance in America as in the old worhl. The 
cvvilization of the Peruvians under the Incas, and that of 
the Toltocs and Aztecs in Mexico, has not the (‘xira- 
ordinary anticjuity of the civilizations of China, Chaldea, 
and Egypt, It dates at earliest from the beginning of the 
Christian era; but the cultivation of maize is more 
ancient than the monuments, to judge from the numerous 
varieties of the species found in'tliem, and their dispiimil 
into remote regions. 

A yet more remarkable ])roof of antic] uity has boon 
discovered by Darwin. He found ears of Indian corn, 
and eighteen species of shoUs of our epoch, buried in tlui 
soil of the shoi^e in Peru, now at least eighty-tive feel. 

* See Martius, Beii^age mr Mfmographm Amenlmt p. 127, 
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above the level of the sea.^ Tliis naaizo was perhapKS not 
cultivated, but in this case it would bo yet nuu'c 
iiiterevstiUjLJj, as an indication of the origin of the specii'vs, 

Altliough America has been explored by a great 
number of botanists, none have found maize in the 
couditions of a wild plant. 

Auguste de Saint-Hilaire^ thought he recognized tlui 
wild type in a singular variety, of which each grain is 
enclosed within its sheath or bract. It is known at 
Buenos- Ayi OS under the name pim^igallo. It is iSea Mayb 
fmmata of Samt-Hilairo, of which Bonafous gives an 
illustration, pi. b, bis, under the name ZecM crypiosperma 
Bindley'^ also gives a description and a drawing from 
seeds brought, it is said, from the Rocky Mountains, but 
this is not confirmed by I'ecent Califoinian floras. A 
young Guarany, born in Paraguay on its frontiers, had 
recognized this maize, and told Bamt-Hilaire that it grew 
in tne damp forests of his country. This is very in- 
sufficient proof that it is mdigenous. No traveller to my 
knowledge has seen this plant wild in Paraguay or 
Brazil. But it is an interesting fact that it has been 
cultivated in Europe, and that it often passes into the 
ordinary state of maize. Bindley observed it when it 
had been only two or three years in cultivation, and 
Professor Radic obtained from one sowing 225 cars of the 
form tunicata, and 105 of the common form with naked 
grains.^ Evidently this form, which might be believed a 
true species, but whose country is, however, doubtful, is 
hardly even a race, one of the innumerable varieties, 

more or less hereditary, of which botanists who are con- 
sidered authorities make only a single species, because of 
their want of stability and the transitions which they 
frequently present 

On the condition of Zea Mays, and its habitation in 
America before it was cultivated, we have nothing but con- 


* Barmn, Far of Plants and Anim^. under Domest, i, p. 320. 

® A. do Bahit-IIUaire, Ann Sc Nat, xvi, p. 143. 

* Lindley, Journ. of the Hortio Soo , i. p. 114. 

* I quote tljose facts from Wittmack, Ucher AnHlcrn Mats am Nord 
md Bvd Am&nka, p. 87, ia hn Anthoj^oL Ges*, Nov, 10, 1873. 
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jectural knowledge I will state what I take to he the sum 
of this, because it leads to certain probable indications. 

I remark first that maize is a plant singularly un- 
provided with means of dispersion and protection. The 
grains are hard to detach from the eai, which is itself 
enveloped. They have no tuft or wing' to catch the wind, 
and when tlie ear is not gathered by man the grains fall 
still fixed in the receptacle, and then rodents and other 
animals must destroy them in quantities, and all the 
more that they are not sufficiently hard to pass intact 
through the digestive organs. Probably so unprotected 
a species was becoming more and more rare in some 
limited region, and was on the point of becoming extinct, 
when a wandering tribe of savages, having perceived its 
nutritious qualities, saved it from destruction by culti- 
vating it, I am tlxe more disposed to believe that its 
natural area was small th^t the species is unique ; that is 
to say, that it constitutes what is called a single-typed 
genus The genei-a which contain few species, and 
especially the monotypes, have as a rule more restricted 
areas than others, ralieontology will perhaps one day 
show whether there ever existed in Ameiica several species 
of Zea, or similar Graminm, of which maize is the last 
survivor. Now, the genus Zoa is not only a monotype, 
but stands almost alone in its family A single genus, 
AWiiama of Schrader, maybe compared with it, of which 
there is one species in Mexico and amithcr in Guatemala, 
but it is a quite distinct genus, and there are no inter- 
mediate forms between it and Z&i. 

Wittmack has made some curious researches in order 
to discover which variety of maize probably represeritH 
the form belonging to the epoch anterior to cultivation. 
For this purpose he has compared ears and grains taken 
from the mouruls of North America with those from Peru. 
If these monuments ollcred only one form of maize, the 
result would be important, but several difierent variethis 
have boon found in the mounds and in Peru. This is not 
very surprising ; tlioso morimmmts are not very ancient. 
The cemetery of Ancon in Peru, whence Wittmack 
obtained his best specimens, is nearly contemporary with 
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the diaeovery of Auieriea.^ TSTow, at that epoch ihe 
immbor of varieties was already coTLsidorable^ which 
proves a imieh more ancient cultivation. 

Experiments in sowing varieties of mmm in unculti- 
vated ground several years in succession would poihaps 
show a reversion to some common form which might then 
be considered as the original stock, but nothing of this 
kind has been attempted The varieties have only been 
observed to lack stability in spite of their great 
diversity. 

As to the habitation of the unknown primitive form, 
the following considerations may enable us to guess it 
Settled populations can only have been foimed when? 
nutritious species existed naturally in soil easy of 
cultivation. The potato, the sweet potato, and mai:?5o 
doubtless fulfilled those conditions in America, and as oho 
great populations of this part of the woild existed first in 
the high grounds of Chili and Mexico, it is there probablj 
that wild maize existed. We must not look for it in the 
low-lying regions such as Paraguay and the banks of the 
Amazon, or the hot districts of Guiana, Panama, and 
Mexico, since their inhabitants wore formerly less nume- 
rous. Besides, forests are unfavourable to annuals, and 
maize does not thrive in the warm damp climates where 
manioc is grown.^ On the other hand, its transimssion 
from one tribe to another is easier to comprehend if we 
suppose the point of depai'ture in the centre, than if we 
place it at one of the limits of the area over which the 
species was cultivated at the time of the Incas and the 
Toltecs, or rather of the Mayas, Nahuas, and Ohibchas, 
who preceded these. The migrations of peoples have 
not always followed a fixed course fi'om noiih to south, 
or from south to north. They have taken diUerent 
directions according to the epoch and the country.® The 

^ Uachcibriimflleclmehes Ethnog^ aph*qup<^ Pf^nmp'nnptt 

d^Awon, fiom «xti extract by Wiitmnokin Ublworni, Iht OmifaUBUtii , 
1880, p 1G33, wliere it may bo seou that tho bunal-grutmcl was used before 
and after the discovery of America. 

^ Sagot, Q%lt* dea Cdi^ales de la Quyane Fran^* {Joum* de la Boc^ 

0$7vtr, d^tioTtxc. d& JPrance^ 18^72, p 94), 

* De Naidaillao, in his work entitled Lh Mamnet* et Us 
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ancient Peruvians scarcely knew the Mexicans, and vice 
v(md, as the total dilference of their beliefs and customs 
shows As they botli early cultivated maize, we must 
suppose an intermediate point of departure. New 
(Iranada seems to me to fnJtil these conditions The 
nation called Chibcha which occupied the table-land of 
l^ogota at the time of the Spanish conquest, and con- 
sidered itself aboriginal, was an agricultural people. It 
enjoyed a certain degree of civilization, as the monu- 
ments recently investigated show. Perhaps this tribe 
fiist possessed and cultivated maize. It marched with 
Peru, then but little civilized, on the one hand, and with 
the Mayas on the other, who occupied Central America 
and Yucatan. These were often at war with the Nahuas, 
predecessors of the Toltecs and the Aztecs in Mexico. 
There is a tradition that Nahualt, chief of the Nahuas^ 
taught the cultivation of maize.^ 

I dare not hope that maize will be found wild, although 
its habitation before it was cultivated was probably so 
small that botanists have perhaps not yet come across it 
The species is so distinct from all others, and so striking, 
that natives or unscientific colonists would have noticed 
and spoken of it The certainty as to its origin will 
jirobably come rather from archaeological discoveries It 
a great number of monuments in all parts of America 
are studied, if the hierogly pineal inscriptions of some of 
those are deciphered, and if dates of migrations and 
economical events are discovered, our hypothesis will be 
justified, modified, or rejected. 

AtUgU II . — Seeds used for Different Purposes. 

Poppy — Papaver aomnifemm, Linnms. 

The poppy is usually cultivated for the oil contained 
in the seed, and sometimes, especially in Asia, for the sap, 

Temps Pr0hibtoHqmSf gives brioOy tU© stim of cmr Isnowlerlge of thoRo 
nugrations of tho ancieixt pooplos of Amorica in goneml. Boo espocially 
vol. 11 . chap. 9. 

' Bo NaidaiUao, ii. p. 09, who quotoa Bancroft, The Naim Races of ths 
Vacijio states. 
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oKtracted by making incisions in tlie capsules, and from 
which opium is obtain e<l. 

The variety which has boon cuUivated for cenLurios 
escapes readily from cultivation, or beeonuss almost 
naiuralked in certain localities of tlu^ south of Kurope^ 
It cannot bo said to exist in a really wild state, but 
botanists are agreed in regarding it as a niodUication of 
the poppy called Papaver Hetigeniw, which is wild on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, notably in Spain, Algeria, 
Corsica, Sicily, Greece, and the island of Cypins. It has 
not been met with in Eastern Asia,^ consequently this is 
really the original of the cultivatc<l form Its cultivation 
must have begun in Europe or in the north of Africa 
In support of this thooiy wo find that the Swiss lake- 
dwellers of the stone ago cultivated a poppy which is 
nearer to P. seiigervm than to P. soviiiiferimk Heer^ 
has not been able to find any of the leaves, but the capsule 
is surmounted by eight stigmas, as in P. setigerwm, and 
not by ton or twelve, as in the cultivated poppy. This 
latter form, unknown in nature, seems therefore to have 
been developed within historic times. P setigemm is 
still cultivated in the north of France, together with P. 
somm/ei'um, for the sake of its oiL^ 

The ancient Greeks were well acquainted with the 
cultivated poppy. Homer, Theophrastus, and Hioscoridos 
mention it. They were aware of the somniferous pro- 
perties of the sap, and Dioscorides ^ mentions the variety 
with white seeds. The Romans cultivated the poppy 
before the republic, as we see by the anecdote of Tarquin 
and the poppy-heads. They mixed its seeds with their 
flour in making bread. 

The Egyptians of Pliny’s time® used the juice of the 
poppy as a medicament, but we have no proof that this 

^ Winicomm and Lange, Prodr. M Mhp.t ni. p. 872. 

^ Boissier, PI. Or%ent.s TchxLatohefE, Abie Mineurej Ledebonr, M» 
and others. 

* Heer, Pflmaen der PfaWbemien^ p. 82, figs. 68, 66. 

^ Be Lanessan, m his translation f»*om Fliiolsiger and Hanhnry, 
take des Progms d*Or%g%m V^gitaU, t p. 129, 

^ Diosoondes, Plant, hb. it. o. 65* 

• Plmy, Hist. Plmt, hb. sx. o. 18* 
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plant was cultivated in E<fy])t in more ancient tiniesd 
Ju tlie Middle Agea^ ati<l ni oui own day it Is one of tlic 
principal objects of cultivation in that country, espo(‘ially 
for the manufacture of opium. Fb^brew writings do not 
mention tbe species. On the otbe.r hand, there are one 
or two Sanskrit names. Piddangton gives ehom^ and 
Adolphe Pictet JchmIAasa, which recurs, he says, in tlio 
Persian dimhckd^h^ the Armenian chashchadi;'^ and in 
Arabic. Another Persian name is These 

names, and otliers I could quote, very ditierent from the 
'mailcdn (M//*c<up) of the Greeks, are an indication of an 
ancient cultivation in Europe and Western Asia. If the 
species was first cultivated in prehistoric time in Greece, 
as appears probable, it may have spread eastward before 
the Aryan invasion of India, but it is strange that there 
should be no proof of its extension into Palestine and 
Egypt before the Eoman epoch. It is also possible that 
in Europe the variety called Papamr miigerwm, employed 
by the Swiss lake-dwellers, was first cultivated, and that 
the variety now grown came from Asia Minor, where the 
species has been cultivated for at least three thousand 
years. This theory is supported by the existence of the 
Greek name maiMn, in llorian makon^ in several Slav 
languages, and in those of the peoples to the south of the 
Caucasus, under the form mack ® 

The cultivation of the poppy in India has boon 
recently extended, because of the importation of opium 
into China ; but the Chinese will soon cease to vex the 
English by buying this poison of them, for they are be- 
ginning eagerly to produce it UumiHtdves. The poppy is 
now grown over more than half of thoir territory.*^ The 
species is never wild in the east of Asia, and even as 
regards China its cultivation is recent.'’' 

* Unger, DiB TJlamzB und BetaUhmgmiittdi p. 47; 

J^anzen 4 bb Alien Mgyptms^i, p. 60. 

* Bbn Baifchar, German trans., i. p. 

* Ad. Fiotet, Ongims otiit. S, rot i. p. 

* Ainslie, Mat, Med, Indw^ i* p* 8^6. 

^ Nemnich, Bolygl, Lenoicon^ p, 843. 

^ Martm, in Bull* Soe, Acclimatation^ 1872, p. 200. 

^ Sir J. Hoolser, Bhm e/ Brit, Xml, i, p. 117 s BretsehneJder, Btndy 
and Valne, etc,, 47. 
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The name opium givon to the (Iru*^ oxtraetod IVom 
ilic juice of* the capsule is derived IVoin the OrtHdc. Dios- 
coridoKS wrote opfw (Ottoc). The Arabs convi'ri^ed it into 
Qjitm} and spread it eastwards even to China. 

Fldckig(3r and Haubuiy give a detailed and interest- 
ing account of the extraction, trade, and use of opium 
in all countries, particularly in China. Yet I imagine 
my readei’s may like to road the following extracts from 
J3r, BretschneideFs letters, dated from Pekin, Aug. 
1881, Jan, 28, and June 18, 1882 They give the 
most certain information which can bo dciivcd from 
accurately translated Olnnese works 

*'The author of the Fent-mo-kang-moth.^ho wrote in 
1552 and 1578, gives some details concerning the an/oa- 
yong (tliat is ajionn, opiun), a foreign drug pi‘oduced by 
a species of ying-soii with red flowers in the country of 
Tien-fang (Arabia), and recently U80<1 as a medicament 
in Oliina. In the time of the pi^eceding dynasty there had 
been much talk of the a^fow-yong. The Chinese author 
gives some details relative to the extraction of opium in 
his native country, but he does not say that it is also pro- 
duced in China, nor does he allude to tlie practice of 
smoking it In the DesonpliveDicUonctTy of the Indian 
lelmidSi by Orawfurd, p. 312, 1 tind the following pas- 
sage : * The earliest account we have of the use of opium, 
not only from the Archipelago, but also from India and 
China, is by the faithful, intelligent Barbosa.^ lie rates 
it among the articles brought by the Moorish and Gentile 
merchants of Western India, to exchange for the cargoes 
of Chinese junks/ ” 

"'It is difficult to fix the exact date at which the 
Chinese began to smoke opium and to cultivate the 
poppy which produces it As I have said, there is much 
confusion on this head, and not only European authors, 
but also the modern Chinese, apply the name ying-sou 
to P. mmnifervm as well as to jP. rhmts. P’ somni- 
ferum is now extensively cultivated in all the provinces 

* Ebti Baitbar, i p, 64. 

» Fluobgf^r and Banbury, Fharmmof^rajMa, p. 40» 

* Barbofija’s woxk was publisb«‘d m loiC, - 
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of Cbinose empire, and also in Mantcliiiria and Mon- 
iL>olia. WilliaTiison (Journcf/H iu North Okhut, Mimt- 
ohmUt, 1808, ij. p. 55) sawit cultivated every- 

wbero in Mantclmvia. Ho was told that the cultivation 
of the poppj^ was twice as proOtahlo as that of cereals. 
Potanin, a Piissian traveller, who visited Northern Mon- 
nfolia m 1876, saw immense plantations of the poppy in 
the valley of Kiran (between lat. 47° and 48''*) This 
alaiins the Chinese government, and still more the Eng- 
lish, wlm dread the eonipetiiion of native opium 

You are panbably aware that opium is oaten, not 
smoked, in India and Pei'sia. The practice of smoking 
this drug appears to be a Chinese invention, and modern. 
Nothing proves that the Chinese smoked opium before 
ihe^ middle of the last century. The Jesuit missionaries 
to China in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries do 
not mention it; Father dTncarville alone says in 1750 
that the sale of opium is forbidden because it was used 
by suicides. Two edicts forbidding the smoking of opium 
<late from before 17S0, and another in 1796 speaks of the 
])rogroHS made by the vice in question. Don Sinibaldo 
<U Mas, who in 1858 published a very good book on 
China, vrhere ho had lived many years as Spanish 
ambassador, says that the Chinese took the practice 
from the people of Assam, whore the custom had long 
existed.” 

So bad a habit, like the use of tobacco or absinth, 
is sure to spi‘ead. It is becoming gradually introduced 
into the countries which have frequent relations with 
China. It is to bo hoped that it will not attack bo larg<j 
a proportion of the peoples of other countries as in Amoy, 
where the proportion of opium-smokers arc as fifteen to 
twenty of fiic adult population*^ 

Arnotto, or Aaatto— iJiaca oreUmia^ Linnseus* 

The dye, called Toeo% in French, amotto in Englivsh, 
is extracted from the pulp which oneasos the seed. The 
inhabitants of the West India Islands, of the Isthmus oi 
Jlarien, and of Brasiil, used it at the time of the discovery 
of America to stain their bodies red, and the Mexicans. 

1 Hnghos, Trade Beporlt quoted by FlUolciger aud Hanbury. 

2 D 
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in The aniotto, a small tree of the order 

Bixacca), groAvs Avihl in the West Indies,® and im^r a 
gnuit part of the continent of America h(4w<ien tiu* 
tropics. Herbaria and floras abound in indications of 
locality, but do not generally specify wliethor the species 
IS cultivated, wiki, or natiiralked. I note, however, that 
it is said to bo indigenous by Scemann on the north- 
west coast of Mexico and Panama, by Triana in Ncav 
Granada, by Meyer in Dutch Guiana, and by Piso and 
Claussen in Brazil® With such a vast area, it is not 
surprivsing that the species has many names in American 
languages , that of the Brazilians, %brwcM>, is the origin of 
rocou. 

It was not voiy necessary to plant this tree in order 
to obtain its product , nevcrtliclcss Piso relates that the 
Brazilians, in the sixteenth century, were not content 
with the wild plant, and in Jamaica, in tho seventeenth 
century, the plantations of Bixa Avere common. It was 
one of the first species transported from America to thc^ 
south of Asia and to Africa It has become so entirely 
naturalized, that Eoxburgh^ believed it to be indigenous 
in India. 

Cotton — OoBsypimn hevlxtceimi, Linnmus. 

When, in 1855, 1 sought tho origin of tho cultivated 
cottons/ there was still great uncertainty as to the dis- 
tinction of the species. Since then two excellent works 
have appeared in Italy, upon Avhicli we can roly ; one by 
Parlatore,® formerly dmector of tho botanical gardens at 
Florence, the other by Todaro,"^ of Palermo. These tu'o 

^ Sloane, Jamaica, w. p. 53 

® Sloano, ibid,^ Olos, Ann, Sc. 2!fai„ 4Ui eorioB, vol viii. p, 2SU ; 
Grisebaoli, FI. of Brit W. £nd Is*, p. 20. 

» Boemaim, Bat o/ iilsmZd., pp. 79, 268; THana and Pkncluni, Prodt. 
FL Ffovo-Qnmiat, p. 94, Moyev, Fssfiqmho, p. 202; Piso, IM. Nat 
Bmshl, edit. 1648, p. C5 ; OJausson, an Olos, uhi supra* 

* Boxburgb, FI. Ind., ii. p. 581; Ohror, FL Trim, AfricQ, i. p. 114. 

« Oiogr Sot Bais , p, 971 

* Paaelatore, Lc Specie dei Qoiioni,i&xi in 4to,platoe in folio, Horeni^o, 
1866. 

^ Todaro, Relaziom della OoUma del Coioni in IfahUi segnifa da untf 
Monographia del Qmeie Oossypmm, text largo 8vo, plates in folio, Ilonst^ 
and Palermo, 1877-78 ; a work preceded by several others of loss xm- 
portance, whioh wore known to Parlatoro. 
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works are illustrated with magnificent coloured plates. 
Nothing hotter can bo desired for the cultivated cottons. 
On the other hand, our knowledge of the true species, 
1 moan of those ivhich exist naturally in a wild state, 
has not increased as much as it might. However, the 
definition of species seems fairly accurate in the works 
of Dr. Masters,^ whom I shall therefore follow. This 
autlior agrees with Parlatore in admitting seven well- 
known species and two doubtful, while Todaro counts 
fifty-four, of which only two are doubtful, reckoning as 
species foims with some distinguishing chai'acter, but 
which originated and are preserved by cultivation. 

The common names of the cottons give no assistance ; 
tlioy are oven calculated to lead us completely astray as 
to the origin of the species _A cotton called Siamese 
comes from America ; another is called Bx'azilian or Ava 
-cotton, according to the fancy or the error of cultivators. 

We will first consider Qosnypivm herhaoemn, an 
ancient species in Asiatic plantations, and now the com- 
monest in Europe and in the United States. In the 
hot countries whence it came, its stem lasts several years, 
but out of the tropics it becomes annual from the effect 
of tho winter’s cold. The flower is generally yellow, with 
a red centre; tho cotton yellow or white, according to 
tho variety. Parlatore examined in herbaria several 
wild specimens, and cultivated others derived from wild 
plants of the Indian Peninsula. Ho also admits it to bo 
indigenous in Buraiah and in the Indian Arehipelago, 
from the specimens of coUoetors, who havo not perhaps 
been sufficiently careful to verify its wild character. 

Masters regards as undoubtedly -wdld in Sindh a fonn 
which he calls Gossypium liiaclmi, which ho says is 
prebably the wild condition of Qomypmm imhmvmi, 
and of other cottons cultivated in India for a long time. 
Todaro, who is not given to uniting many forms in a 
single spedes, neverwioless admits the identity of this 
variety with the common 0 . herbacevm. Tho yellow 
colour of tho cotton is then tho natural condition of tho 

* Masters, m Oliver, M. Ttm, Jfr,, i. p. SIO ; and in Sir J. Hool-cr, 
M, Bnt Ind,, i. p. 346. 
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species The soeil lias iiottlie short down wlu<*]i (wists 
b( 3 t\vecn the hairs in the ealiivaiod (?. herhaveirti^ 

Cultivation has prohahly extended the area of the 
species heyond the limits of the priiuitivo habiiatiom 
^rbis is, I imagine, the case in the Himda islands and tlu^ 
Malay Peninsula, whero eeriain individuals apjic^iir mort* 
or less wild. Kurz/ in liis Eiirmese flora, nunitions 
(?. herhaceim, with yellow or white cotton, as cultixalod 
and also as wild in desert places and waste ground. 

The herbaceous cotton is called kwpase in Bengali. 
Impas in Hindustani, which shows that the Sanskrit 
word harpassi undoubtedly refers to this spi^eies/*^ Ti 
was early cultivated in Bactriana, where the Giuolcs liad 
noticed it at tlic time of the expedition of Aloxandm^ 
Theophrastus speaks of it ^ in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt The tree-cotton of the Isle of Tylos, in the 
Persian Gulf, of which ho make>s mention further on;^ 
was probably also G, herbacemu; for Tylos is not far 
from India, and in such a hot climate the herbaceous 
cotton becomes a shrub. The introduction of a c<.)tt()n 
plant into China took place only in the ninth or tenth 
century of our era, which shows that probably the area 
of (?. herhaeeiim was originally limited to the south and 
east of India. The knowledge and perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of the Asiatic cotton was propagated in tlio Grjoeo- 
Roman world after the expedition of Alexander, but 
before the first centuries of the Christian era,^ If the 
byesos of the Greeks was the cotton plant, as most 
scholars think, it was cultivated at Elis, accojxliug to- 
Pausanias and Pliny;® but Curtins and 0. Ritter^ con- 
sider the word byssos as a general term for threads, 
and that it was probably applied in this case to fine 
linen. It is evident that the cotton was never, or very 
rarely, cultivated by the ancients. It is so useful tliat 
it would have become common if it had been introduced 

* Kura, Flora of My itiah Fimna\ i p. 129* 

® Piddmgtou, Indeis. ® TLoophmstus, MihL Plants lib. ir. oap, 
IHd., Ub. w. cap 9 ^ Bretschneidor, Btudy omd Vah&f ©to., p. 7* 

^ Fausaums, lib. v., cap- 5 ; lib. ri, cap. 26 j Fhny, lib, ark. cap. 1* 
Bm Braudes, BammolU, p, 96, 

^ 0. Bittor, Bte Q^ografthudho TerhreHxmg dor BamiwolU, p. 25* 
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into a single locality — in Greece, for instance. It was 
afterwards pro])agaied on tlui sliorcs of the Mediterranean 
by tlie Ai‘al)s, as ^YG see from tlio name qid7i or 
“wliieli 1ms passed into the modern languages of the south 
of Europe as voimie, cofmi, alffodoiL Ebon el Awan, of 
Heville, who lived in the twelfth eentuiy, describes its 
cultivation as it was pmetised in his time in Sicily, 
Spain, and the East/*^ 

Gossiipium herbaceum is the species most cultivated 
in the United States*^ It was probably introduced 
there from Europe. It was a new cultivation a lumdred 
years ago, for a bale of North American cotton was 
confiscated at Liverpool in 1774, on the plea that the 
cotton-plant did not grow there.'* The silky cotton (sea 
island) is another species, American, of which I shall 
presently speak. 

Tree-Cotton — Oossypmm arhorenvi, Linnaeus. 

This species is tailor and of longer duration than the 
herbaceous cotton; the lobes of the leaf are narrower, 
the bracts less divided or entire. The flower is usually 
pink, with a red centre. The cotton is always white. 

According to Anglo-Indian botanists, this is not, as 
it was supposed, an Indian species, and is oven rarely 
cultivated in India. It is a native of tropical Africa. 
It has been seen wild in Upper Guinea, in Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, and Upper Egypt/* So great a number of 
collectors have brought it from those countries, that 
there is no room for doubt; but cultivation has so dilfuscd 
and mixed this species with others that it has been 
described under several names in works on Southern 
Asia, 

^ It is impoHsiblo mt to tomai'k the rosomblanco 'footwf oti tliis name 
aiiU that of hax in Arabio, katftm or hitfmi it is an exaniplo of the con- 
fusion which takes place in nanacs where them is an analogy between 
tho prodacta, 

® Be Lastoyrio, Du OoUnnim'i p. 290. 

® Torroy and Asa Gray, Mom of 1 p. 230 5 Barling- 

tozi, ArfHcultuml Boten?/, p. 10, 

* Hchouw, NahtrschildemnrjBrii p. 152. 

* Masters, in Oliver, M, Trap. )l/n, i. p. 211 ; Hookor, DL of Dnt LwcL, 
j p 3^7, Sohwoinfurth and^Aschorson, A'UfisaUung, p. 205 (under the 
ammo Gossyj^imi myrmn) 5 Farlatoro, Sj^em dd Ootomf p. 25. 
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Pailatm'(! ati.ributi'd to Q. m'hurcmn Konit' Asiatir 
spcchnoiw of (f. hfibaoeum, and a ]>Iant but little known 
wliicb Povwkal found in Arabia, lie HiisixiCtod froiii tln.s 
tiiat tlic anciemis had known 0, arhcrremi as well as 0. 
fiprbiicoim. Now that tho two sjjecias are better distin- 
guished, an<l that the origin of both is Icnown, tliis docs 
not seem probable. They knew the herbaceous cotton 
through India and Persia, wlulo tho tree-eotton can only 
have come to thorn through Egyph Parlatoro himself 
has givon a most interesting proof of this. Until his 
work appeared in 18CG, it was not certain to what spccios 
belonged some seeds of the cotton jdant ’which Ilo.sellini 
found in a vase among tho monuments of ancient Thebes.^ 
These seeds are in tho Florence mu.soum. Parlatoi-e 
examined them carefully, and doelarcs them to belong to 
Gossypivm arboremv? Kosollini is certain he was not 
imposed upon, as ho was the fimt to open both the tomb 
and the vase. No archscologist has since seen or road 
signs of tho cotton plant in tho ancient times of Egyptian 
civilization. How is it that a plant so striking, x’omark- 
able for its floweiu and seed, was not described jior pre- 
served habitually in tho tombs if it were cultivated ’’ 
How is it that Herodotus, Dioseoridos, and Theophrastus 
made no mention of it when writing of Egypt ? Tho 
cloths in which all the mummies are wrapt, and which 
were formerly supposed to bo cotton, are always linen 
according to Thompson and many other observers who 
are familiar with the use of the micro.scopo. lienee 1 
conclude that if the seeds found by Roselliui wore really 
ancient they were a rarity, an exception to tho common 
custom, perhaps tho product of a treo eultivatiHl in a 
garden, or perhaps they came frem Upper Egypt, a 
country whore wo know tho troc-cotton to bo wild. 
Pliny® does not say that cotton was cultivated in Lower 
Egypt; but here is a translation of his very remarkable 

S issage, which is often quoted. “Tlie upper part of 
gypt, towards Arabia, produces a shrub which some 

* BoselHiai, Mommmii delV p, 2; Mon. i p. (50# 

® Parlatore, Specie dei Ooionit p, 16, 

* PUny, E%b$^ Elmt, lib, xix, cap. 1. 
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pall i/08fili>ion aiul otliers .rylon, wliouco the name 
xylhm given io the iluvads obtained from it. It is Jow- 
growing, and bears a fruit iikc that of the boarded 
Tint, ami from the interior of this is taken a wool for 
weaving. None is compai’-ablo to this in soilness and 
whiteness.'^ Pliny adds, "The cloth made from it is 
used by preference for the dress of the Egyptian ]>riests.’' 
Perhaps the eotion destined to this pinpose was sent 
from Upper Egypt, or perliaps the author, wlio had 
not seen tlio fahrication, and did not ]Tossess a micro- 
scope, was mistaken in the nature of the sacerdotal 
raiment, as were onr contemporaries who handled the 
grave-cloths of hundreds of mummies before suspoefcing 
that they were not cotton. Among the Jews, the 
priestly robes were commanded to be of linen, and it 
is not likely that their custom was different to that 
of the Egyptians. 

Pollux,^ born in Egypt a century later than Pliny, 
(expresses himself clearly about the cotton plant, of which 
the thread was used by his countrymen ; but ho does not 
say whence the shrub came, and we cannot tell whether 
it was Gossypiiom arboTtmn or G, hefhme^unk It does 
not oven appear whether the plant was cultivated in 
Ijower Egypt, or if the cotton came from the more 
southern region. In spite of these doubts, it may be 
suspected that a cotton plant, probably that of U])]>or 
Egypt, had recently boon introduced into the Delta l1io 
species which Prosper Alpin liad seen cultivated in 
Egypt in the sixteenth cenfcuiy was the treo-cotton. The 
Arabs, and afterwards Europeans, preferred and trans- 
ported into different countries the herbaceous cotton 
rather than the tree-cotton, which yields a poorer product 
and requires more heat, 

Regarding the two cottons of tho old world, I have 
made as little use as possible of arguments basod upon 
Greek names, such as /duo-croc, (tipSop, ^vXop, OOwp, etc,, 
or Sanskrit names, and their derivatives, as carbma, 
parpa% or Hebi'ow names, schescli, huo^ which are doubt- 
fully attributed to tho cotton tree. This has been a 
^ Bollux, OnomasikoTii quoted by 0. Eifcter, uU satpra, p, 26. 
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iVuitfnl subject of (liscuHsion*^ but Uw ebwer <ljstnu*(b)ii 
<»f HjH'cios atul iht‘ (Ilseovi'ry of ih(‘U‘ ori^ij;‘iu 
ilituhiislios the bnporiance of tbese (|Uc*,siious — toiiaiii- 
uilists, at least, who prefer facts to words. Moreover, 
Ibiyoicr, and after him 0. llitior, arrived in their vc- 
scvareJies at a conelusioai whieh we must not for^Nd^: that 
those sa.mc names were often applied by ancient peoph‘s 
to dithaeut plants and tissues — to linen and cotton, for 
example* In ihis case as in others, modern l>ota.ny 
explains ancient words where words and the coin- 
mentaries of philologists may mislead. 

Barbados Cotton — GoHsupimi havbadevse, Llnnams 

At the time of the discovery of Ainenca, the Spaniai'ds 
found the cultivation and ixse of cotton established fiMnu 
the West India Islands to Porn, anrl from Mexico to 
Bimil The fact is proved by all the historians of tliii 
epoch But it is still very dimcult to toll what wore the 
species of those American cottons and in what countries 
they were indigenous. The botanical distinction of the 
American s]X5cios or varieties is in the last degree con- 
fused. Authors, even those who have seen largo collec- 
tions of growing cotton plants, are not agreed as to the 
characters. They arc also emharrassed by the difficulty 
of deciding which of the specific nantcB of Linuinus should 
bo retained, for the original definitions are insufficient. 
The introduction of American soetl into African and 
Asiatic plantations has given rise to further complica- 
tions, as botanists in Java, Calcutta, Bourbon, etc , have 
often described American forms as species under different 
names. Todai'o admits ten American species; ParJatorc 
reduced them to three, which answer, ho says, to Goasy- 
pimn hirmtmnf G. harhadenso, and (?* of 

Linmnus; lastly, Dr. Masters unites all the Amencau 
forms into a single species which he calls (?. kirbatkmHe, 
giving as the chief character that the seed bears only 

* Eeynior, £commi6 dm Arahes ei (ha p, 360 s Bortoloni, 

Act Acad. Bonon., ii. p. 21B, and Miscidh Bot^ (5 ; Viviani, in Bihl ItnLt 
vol. Ixm, p. 94} 0. Bitter, Gdogr, Verhreifmg dcr BaummlleiUi 4t<>. s 
^aiTgioni, Omni Btorm. p. 93 a Brandis, I)er Baumwolh in AUortham, 
td 8to, X880. 
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long haiiNs, whorcas the species of tlie old ^yolid Lave a 
short down underneath the longer haiivs.^ The flower is 
yellow, with a red centre. The cotton 5s white or yellow, 
l\iiiatoro strove to include flfty or sixty of the cultivated 
forms under one or otlior ol the three heads he admits, 
from the study of plants in gardens or herbaria Dr. 
Masters inentioiLs but few synonyms, and it is possible 
that certain forms with which he is not aerjuaintod do 
not come under the definition of his single species. 

Where there is such confusion it would be the best 
course for botanists to seek with care the QossiJina, which 
are wild in America, to constitute the one or more species 
solely upon these, leaving to the cultivated species their 
strange and often absurd and misleading names. I state 
this opinion because with regard to no other genus of 
cultivated plants have I felt so strongly that natural 
history should bo based upon natural facts, and not upon 
the artificial products of cultivation If wo start from 
this point of view, which has the merit of being a truly 
scientific method, we find imforiiinalely that our know- 
ledge of the cottons indigenous in America is still in a 
very elementary state At most wo can name only one 
or two collectors who have found Gomjpla really 
identical with or very similar to certain cultivated forms. 

We can seldom trust early botanists and travcllors 
on this head. The cotton plant grows sometimes in the 
neighbourhood of ])lantations, and becomes more or less 
naturalised, as the (lown on the seeds facilitates accidental 
tiansport. The usual expression of early writers — such a 
ootton plant grows in such a country — olton means a 
cultivated plant. Liiimeus himself in the eighteenth 
century often says of a cultivated species, habitat^'' 
and he even says it Bometimes without good ground/** 
Hernandez, one* of the most accurate among sixteen th- 
contuiy autliors, is (|Uoted as having described and 
figured a wild QomgpUim in Mexico, but the text 

^ in Oliver, Ib'Jam of Trop. Afnm^ i* p. 5 and in Hooker, 

JPloia ofBnt Indidf 1 . p. J54i7* 

® Hosajs, for nisiaiico, of OomjpbumlwrhttceumfVfhUiliin cortainlyof 
tlio old world, as facts known before his time sbow, hahitat in America^* 
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8ixf»;gesis sotno doubts as to the wild eoiidliion of ibis 
plaiiV wbieli Pai'latore bcliovos to be Cu JursfifAinf, 
Liimaais, Uciusb^y,*** in his catalognc of Mexican plants, 
merely says of a (fosHypkmi which ho calls harbadcDsc, 
wibl au(l cxiltivated ’’ He gives no proof of the former 
condition, Mac&dyen^ mentions throe forms wild ami 
cultivated in Jamaica Ho attributes specific names to 
them, and adds that they possibly all may bo included 
in Linnmus’ 0, hiTsnki'nL Grisebach ^ admits that one 
species, (r. harbadense, is Avild in the West Indies. Aw 
to the specific distinctions, ho declares himself unable to 
establish them Avxth certainty. 

With regard to New Grenada, Triana'*"' describes a 
Gossypiwni which he calls G. hai*badensc, Linmous, and 
which ho says is cultivated and half Avdld along thc^ 
Rio Seco, in the province of Bogota, and in the valley of* 
the Oauca near Cali ; ** and he addvS a Amicty, himdmn , 
growing (ho does not say whether spontaneously or no) 
along the Rio Seco. I cannot discover any similar asser-- 
tion for Peru, Guiana, and Brazil; ® but the flora of Chili, 
published by Cl. Gay,*^ mentions a Go88yphmi>j ‘‘almost 
wild in the province of Oopiapo,” which the writer 
attributes to the variety G, pemvianum, Oavanilles. 
Now, this author does not say the plant is wild, and 
Parlatore classes it with (?. reUgmimi, Linnsous 

An important variety of cultivation is that of the 
cot;ton with long silky down, called by Anglo-Americans 
sea island, or long staple cotton, which Parlatore ranks 
with ft haTbadmise, Linnmus* It is considered to be of 
American origin, but no one has seen it wild. 

In conclusion, if historical records are positive in all 
that concerns the use of cotton in America from a tinit^ 
far oaxdior than the arrival of Europeans, the natural 

* MaBcituT in caUdla humitlwjup cicHia p^creijiva loda (UanHiudox,. 
Noi (Q Bispanim ThmmrvB, p. SOS) , 

® Homsloy, Btologia CenlraluAmerkana, i. p X23, 

^ Maofadyoa, Mom of Jamaica, p. 72. * 

* Gi^sebaoh, Mom of Bni, W, India n?., p. 86. 

* Triana and Planchon, Piodr JPl. Movn^GinnatmftiB, p. 170. 

^ Mii.lvac©J 0 have not yot appeared in the Blm a BfOBiUmHB, 

^ 01, Gay, Plom Ohilma, i. p. 312, 
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wild lialniation of iho plant or plaiits whieli yield this 
product iH yet but little known. We boeouio aware on 
tliiw occasion ot* tlie absence of iloras oi* tropical America, 
similar to iliuse of th(» Diiteli aird English colonics of 
Asia and Africa. 

Mandxibi, Pea-nut, Monkey-nut — Amehi^ hypogma^ 
Liiinmns 

Nothing is more curious than the manner in which 
this leguminous plant matures its fruits. It is cultivated 
in all hot countinos, either for the seed, or for the oil 
contained m the cotyle<lons.'^ Bcntham has given, in 
Ins Flora of Brazil, in folio, vol xv. pL 2‘1, complete 
<1otai]s of the plant, in which may bo seen how the 
hower-stalk bends downwards and plunges the pod into 
the earth to ripen. 

The origin of the species was disputed for a century, 
even by those botanists who employ the best means to 
discover it. It is worth while to show how the truth 
was arrived at, as it may servo as a guide in similar 
cases. I will quote, therefore, what 1 wi'otc in 1865,^ 
giving in conclusion now proofs •which allow no possi- 
bility of finilior doubt. 

Linnmus’^ said of the AraoJm, *it inhabits Surinam, 
Braiail, and I’evu ’ As usual with him, ho does not specify 
whether the species was wild or cultivated in these 
countries. In J818, E. Brown^ writes: ^It was pro- 
bably introduced from China into the continent of India, 
<?eylon, and into the Malay Archipelago, where, in spite 
of its now general cultivation, it is thought not to be 
indigenous, particularly from the names given to it, I 
consider it not improbable that it was brought from 
Africa into different parts of eiiuatorial Ammdca, although, 
however, it is mentioned in some of the oarliest writings 
on this continent, particularly on Peru and Bimil. Ac- 
cording to [Sprongel, it is mentioned by Theophrastus as 

' Tho Qardentr^^ Chronivffl of Bopfe, 4, ISSOy gwos Uctailfi about iluv 
inUUyation of this plant, tho ubo of its soofis, and tho oxtonsifi^ ojspoHa- 
1 ion of them from iho west coast of Africa, iJrassil, anU Ttidla to Europe. 

* A, do Candolle, Ikfanirfm Ummmnh, 

» Linusous, LHnnhtrmn, p. 1040. 

* JL Brown, Jba tally of Qonrfo, p. 53, 
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cultivated in EKy]>t, but it h not at all oviclcnl tliat the 
AraAi,^ is the Jdaut to winch TheopIimsiuB alhides in 
the (luotcd paBsagc. If it had been fornunly euliivatc<l 
in l%y])t it would probably still exist in that countrj^ 
whcrcHiB it docs not occur in hbrskal’s eatalogtio nor in 
Delilo’s mo3'0 oxtcndocl flora. There is nothing very 
unlikely/ continues Brown, ‘in the hypothesis that tlui 
A mcMs is indigenous both in Africa and America ; but 
if it is considered as existing originally in one of thoHi‘ 
continents only, it is more probable that it was brought 
from China through India to Afiica, than that it toolc 
the contrary direction.' My father in 1835, in the Pro- 
(Iromas (ii p 47‘1), returned to Linnams’ opinion, and 
admitted without hesitation the American origin Let 
us reconsider the question" (I said in 1855) “with tlio 
aid of the discoveiies of modern science. 

“Arac/tis* /typof/ccco was the only species of this singular 
genus known. Six other species, all Bra;ailian, have 
since been discovorodd Thus, applying the rule of pro- 
bability of which Brown first made great use, we incline 
d fTiofi to the idea of an American origin. Wo must 
remember that Marcgraf ^ and Piso® describe and figure 
the plant as used in Brazil, under the name mandvhi, 
which scorns to be indigenous. They quote Monardes, a 
writer of the end of the sixteenth century, as having 
indicated it in Peru under a different name, anchic\ 
Joseph Acosta^ merely mentions an American name, 
mam, and speaks of it with other species which ai*e not 
of foreign origin in America. The Arachls was not 
ancient m Guiana, in the West Indies, and in Mexico. 
Aublet ® mentions it as a cultivated plant, not in Guiana, 
but in the Isle of Franco. Hernandez docs not speak of 
it. Sloano^ had seen it only in a garden, grown from 
seeds brought from Guinea. Ho says that the slave- 
dealers feed the negroes with it on their passage from 

' Boniham, iu Tmis, Mmi, 800 ^, xviii. p, ISO , Walpors, lUu^ertormn^ 
i p. -727. 

® Marcgi*af and Piso, BoniLt p. 37, edit. 1648. 

a odit 10r>8, p. 206. 

* Anogta, BtsL Mat huL, French, trans., 1608, p. 1C5. 

® Aublet, PI Gtiyan, p. 7G6. ® Sloanc, Jamaica^ p. 184. 
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Africa, which indicates a then very genera] culfcivatioTi 
in AlVica. Pison, in his second c(lilaon (l(]o8, p 25()), 
not in iha,t of IGhS, gives a iigurc of a similar fruit im- 
ported from Africa into Brazil under the name mandobt^ 
very near to the name of the Arachis^ mimdithi. From 
the three leaflets of the plant it would seem to bo the 
Vomubela, so often cultivated; but the fruit seems to 
me to be longer than in this genus, and it has two or 
tliree seeds instead of one or two. However this may 
be, the distinction drawn by Piso between those two 
subten*ancan seeds, the one &azilian, the other African, 
tends to show that the Amchk is Brazilian, 

The antiquity and the generality of its cultivation 
in Africa is, however, an argument of some force, which 
compensates to a certain degree its antiquity in Brazil, 
and the presence of six other in the same country* 

1 would admit its gi'eat value if the Amcliis had been 
known to the ancient Egyptians and to the Arabs ; but 
the silence of Greek, Latin, and Arab authors, and the 
absence of the species in Egypt in Forskars time, lead 
me to think that its cultivation in Guinea, Senegal,^ and 
the east coast of Africa^ is not of very ancient date* 
Neither has it the marks of a great antiquity in Asia. 
No Sanskrit name for it is known, “ but only a Hindu- 
stani one. Rumphius ^ says that it was imported from 
Japan into several islands of the Indian Archipelago. It 
would in that ease have borne only foreign names, like 
the Chinese name, for instance, which signifies only 
‘ earth -bean.' At the end of the last century it was 
generally cultivated in China and Cochin-China* Yet, in 
spite of Rumphius's theory of an introduction into the 
islands from China or Japan, I see that Thunberg does 
not speak of it in his Japanese Flom. Now, Japan has 
ha<l dealings with China for sixteen centuries, and culti- 
vated plants, natives of one of the two countries, wore 
commonly early introduced into the other. It is not, 
mentioned by Forster among the plants employed in the 

^ Otinicwhi Jind PoiTotfcot, Wt Senegal * Loiiroiro, Cuehm 

* Ko\bui*j,d), FlXnd., in, p* 2S0; PnUlingfcon, Mem 

^ Uumpluiis, Iht h v* p. 426* 
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small islanils ot‘ tlu^ Paeitie* All tlussc facts point to an 
Anicman, I oven say a Bra/Jliaii, ori^ifin. 

of the antljovs 1 have consulted niontions having seen 
the plant mid, either in the old or the aiew world. 
Those who indicate it in Africa or Asia are careful to 
say the plant is cultivated Marcgraf does not say 
so, writing of Brazil, hut Piso says the species is 
planted 

Seeds of ArachiH have been found in the Peruvian 
tombs at Ancon, ^ which shows some antiquity of existence 
in America, and supports the opinion I expressed iu 
1855. Dr. Brctschnoidor’s stinly of Chinese works ^ over- 
sets Brown’s hypothesis. The AmcMs is not mentioned 
in the ancient works of tliis country, nor oven in tin* 
Pent-mo, published in the sixteenth century. He adds 
that ho believes the plant was only introduced in the 
last century. 

All the recimt floras of Asia and Africa mention the 
species as a cultivated one, and most authors believe it 
to bo of American origin. Bontliam, after satisfying 
himself that it had not been found wild in America or 
elsewhere, adds that it is perhaps a form derived from 
<one of the six other species wild in Brazil, but ho does 
not say which. This is probable enough, for a plant 
provided with an efficacious and very peculiar mannei 
of germinating does not seem of a nature to become 
extinct It would have been found wild in Brazil in 
the same condition as the cultivated plant, if the latter 
were not a product of cultivation. Works on Guiana 
and other parts of America mention the species as a 
cultivated one; Grisehaeh® says, moreover, that in 
several of the West India islands it becomes naturalized 
, from cultivation. 

^ A genus of which all the well-known Bpocies arc thus 
placed in a single region of America can scarcely have 
a species common to both hemispheres ; it would bo too 

* KooheTbruno, from tho extract in ibo Motmmclm OentmllMi, 1880, 
11. 1684 

® Sitidy mA Value of Cliuieee Botanical ’WorKu, p. 18. 

» Gneebaoi, n. Bnt. W. Jnd. la., p. m 
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s^voat an exa‘j)ti()n to tlio law of geographical botany. 
But then how did the sptiCieK (ur eulti\aiod variety) pavss 
iVom the American continent to the old world? dliis 
Is hard to guess, but I am inclinc<l to bebevo that the 
first slave-ships carried it from Brazil to Guinea, and the 
Poitugueso from Brazil into the islands to the south of 
^ Asia, in the end of the fifteenth oontury. 

Coffee — amhka, Linnmus 
This shrub, belonging to the family of the Rubiaccm, 
Is wild in Abyssinia? in the Soudan/-* and on the coasts 
of Guinea and Mozambique/* Perhaps in these latter 
localities, so far removed from the centre, it may be 
naturalized from cultivation. No one has yet found it 
in Arabia, but this may be explained by the difficulty 
of penetrating into the interior of the country. If it 
is discovered there it will be hard to prove it wild, for 
the seeds, which soon lose their faculty of germinating, 
often spring up round the plantations and naturalize the 
species. This has occurred in Brazil and the West India 
Islands,^ wliero it is certain that the coffee plant was 
never indigenous. 

The use of coffee seems to bo very ancient in Abys- 
sinia. Shohabeddin Ben, author of an Arab manuscript 
of the fifteenth century (No* 944 of the Paris Libraxy), 
quoted in John JSllis's excellent work,^ says that coffee 
had been used in Abyssinia from time immemoriaL Its 
use, oven as a drug, had not spread into the neighbouring 
countries, for the crusaders did not know it, and the 
celebrated physician Ebn Baithar, born at Malaga, who 
had travelled over the north of Africa and Syria at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, does not mention cofleo.® Tn 150G Bellas sent to 
<lo rEcluse some seeds from which the Egyptians ex- 

* Eictanl, Tontamen, FL Ahymt L p. 349 j OHvor, M* 2Vo|). A/r.^ ill 
|). ISO, 

® Eifctor, quoted in Flora, 1840, p. 704. 

* Meyon, Mot, English tmns., p, 384} Grisebaoh, M, of Mrii, 
W Xml h., p. 388. 

^ H, Wcltor, Xkmi mr VHkiom du CafiS, 1 voL in 8vo, Paris, 18G8, 

» Ellis, An IMonenl Amunt of Coffeo, 1774. 

*® Ebxi Baitliai*, Sondtlioimor’s tons , 3 vols. Svo, 1842. 
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Uie drink Nearly at tkc snino tiint^ ProKpor 

Alpin b(H*aiae ae(juainfcn<l with coHee in lii^ypt lie 

speakn of the ]daTifc an iho arbor hon^ euiu Fnietii Htio 
humC The name (>on recurs also in early authors under 
the forms hwmmv, bmivhot hima? The names cuhnc 
mhhua^ vhmiy^ refer rather in Ep^ypt and Syria to 
the prepared drink, whence the French word cafi. Th<^ 
name hiinnn.ov something similar, is certainly the primi- 
tive name of the plant which the Abyssinians still call 
bou%,^ 

If the use of coffee is more ancient in Abyssinia than 
elsewhere, that is no proof that its cultivation is very 
ancient* It is very possible that for centuries the berricvS 
were sought in the forests, whore they were doubtless very 
common. According to the Ajrabian autbor ipioted above, 
it was a mufti of Aden, nearly his contemporary, who, 
having seen coffee drunk in Persia, introduced the prac-* 
tice at Aden, whence it spread to Mocha, into Egypt, etc* 
He says that the coffee plant grow in Arabia.^ Other 
fables or traditions exist, according to which it was 
always an Arabian priest or a monk who invented the 
drink, but they all leave us in uncertainty as to the 
date of the first cultivation of the plant However this 
may bo, the use of coffee having been spread first in 
the east, afterwards in the west, in spite of a number 
of prohibitions and absurd conflicts,^ its production 
became important to the colonies Boethavo tells us 
that the Burgermeistcr of Amsterdam, Nicholas Witsen, 
director of the East India Company, urged the Governor 
of Batavia, Van Hoorn, to import coffee bemes from Arabia 
to Batavia* This was done, and in 1690 Van Hoorn sent 
some living plants to Witsen. Those wore placed in the 
Botanical Gardens of Amsterdam, founded by Witsen, 
where they bore fruit. In 1714, the magistrates of the 

* Bolliifl, Bpid, nd Chm., p 309* * Jlawolf, Olusins. 

* Eauwolf *i Baiilim, 'Hkt , i. p. 433. * BoU«i, M mtpra* 

** Eiohard, Tmiamen FL Myss^t p. 3S0. 

« An extract from tho samo antlior in 1?layfair, Eut qf AmUa 
Felisft Bombay, 1859, doos not mention this assertion# 

^ Kmiv. EicK d'^Tiist JtTat, iv. p 653. 

® Mis, %U sup} a; 2foui\ JOicf,, ibid. 
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town sent a flotxrisIjJng plant covered with fruit to Louis 
XIV.> who placed it in Ins garden at Maily. Coflbe 
was also grown in the hothouses of the king’s garden 
in Paris. One of the professors of this establishment, 
Antoine do Jushit^u, had already published in 1713, in 
the Mimoires do VAcadomie des Sciences, an interesting 
description of the plant from one which Paiicras, director 
of the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam, had sent to him. 

The first coffee plants grown in America were intro- 
duced into Surinam by the Dutch in 1718. The Governor 
of Cayenne, de la Motto- Aigron, having been at Suri- 
nam, obtained some plants in secret and multiplied them 
in 1725> The coffee plant was introduced into Mar- 
tinique by de Clieu,^ a naval officer, in 1720, according 
to Deleuze in 1 723, according to the Motieea Siatikiqmh 
BUT les Colonies Fmngaises,^ Thence it was introduced 
xnto the other French islands, into Guadaloupe, for in- 
stance, in 1730.® Sir Nicholas Lawes first grow it in 
Jamaica.® From 1718 the French East India Company 
had sent plants of Mocha coffee to Bourbon others say ® 
that it was even in 1717 that a certain Dufougerais- 
Grenier had coffee plants brought from Mocha into this 
island. It is known how the cultivation of this shrub 
has been extended in Java, Ceylon, the West Indies, and 
Brazil Nothing prevents it from spreading in nearly 
all tropical countries, especially as the coffee plant thrives 

' THs detail is borrowed from Ellis, Dm. Caf, p. 16. In fclio l/foticen 
Sfatutiques sur Us Colonies Dran^mses (ii. p. 46) X find , “ About 1716 or 
1721, fresb seeds of the coffoo having- been brought secretly from 
Surinam, in spite of the precautions of the Dutch, the cultivation of 
this colonial product became naturalmod at Cayotmo." 

* The name of this sailor has boon spelt in several ways— DecHonx, 
Duolieus:, Desclieuat, Prom the information supplied me at the 

tire de la guerre^ I loarn that d© Oliou was a goiitl(*man, and a oonnoo- 
tion of the Oomto de Maurepas, Ho was bom in Normandy, wont into 
the navy in 1^02, and retired in 1^60, after a distingmahod career. He ' 
died in 17^6. The ofiSoial reports have not neglected to mention the 
important fact that h© introduced the coi^e© plant into the Erenoh 
colonies 

* Dclonze, ff'tst. du i. p. 20. 

* NoA. Btat Col. , i. p. 80. * Xbid.f t p* 209. 

* Martin, Btat Col. Dnt Dnt^. * F(mv* Met. Misk Nat., iv. p, 18S>. 

* Not. Btat Col. JPrang., it p. 84. 
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on sloping ground and in poor soils where oth(3r crops 
cannot flourish. It corresponds in tropical agriculture to 
the vino in Europe and tea in China. 

Further dc^tails may be found in the volume published 
by fl. Welter^ on the economical and commercial history 
ot' cofFoo. The aiithor adds an interesting chapter on 
the various fair or very bad substitutes used for a com- 
modity which it is impossible to overrate in its natural 
condition. 

Liberian Colfee — Goffea liherka, Hicrn.^ 

Plants of this species have for some years been sent 
from the Botanical Gardens at Kew into the English 
colonies. It grows wild in Liberia, Angola, Golungo 
Alto,^ and probably in several other parts of western 
tropical Africa. 

' It is of stronger growth than the common coflee, and 
the berries, which arc larger, yield an excellent product. 
,The official reports of Kew Gardens by the learned 
director, Sir Joseph Hooker, show the progress of this 
introduction, which is very favourably received, especially 
in Dominica. 

Madia — Madia sativa, Molina. 

The inhabitants of Chili before the discovery of 
America cultivated this annual species of the Composite 
family, for the sake of the oil contained in the seed. 
Since the olive has been extensively planted, the madia 
is despised by the Chilians, who only complain of the 
plant as a weed which chokes their gardens."^ The 
Europeans began to cultivate it with indifferent success, 
owing to its bad smell. 

The madia is indigenous in Chili and also in Cali- 
fornia.^ There are other examples of this disjunction of 
habitation between the two countries,® 

* H. Welter, Ussai mr VEUtowe Caf^i I vol 8ro, Farts, 1868. 

* In Hiom, Tmns linn, 800 ., 2 n<i series, roL i, p, 171, pt 24 This 
plate is reproduced m the Beporfc of the Eoyal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew for 1876. 

» Oliver, M, Trop, Afr , iii p, 181. 

* 01. Gay, Fl ChiUna, iv. p, 268. 

* Asa Gray, in Watson, Bot, of California, i. p. 

® A, de OandoHe, Bol JBcws., p, 1047. 
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^utmBg—Myristica fratjm^ lloutkiyn* 

The nuttiioi,^ a little tree of tlu^ order Mjjrisficfm, in 
wild in the Molu(*caH, principally in the Banda iHlandnd 
It has long been cultivated there, to ju<]go from the 
conBiderable number of itB varit^tuss, Europeans have 
received the niiimog by the Asiatic tmde since the 
Middle Ages, but the Butch long posstissed the monopoly 
of its cultivation. When the English owned the 
Moluccas at the end of the last century, they carried 
live nutmeg trees to Boncoolcn and into Prince E<lwar<rB 
Islands,^ It afterwards spread to Bourbon, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and into some of the colonics of trofiical 
America, but with indifferent success from a commercial 
point of view. 

Sesame — Semmvm mdicvm, de Candolle ; S. mdiemn 
and S, orientale, Linnieus. 

Sesame has long been cultivated in the hot regions 
of the old world for the sake of the oil extracted from 
the seeds 

The order Pedalinem to which this annual belongs 
is composed of sevei*al genei*a distributed through the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America, Each” genus 
has only a small number of species. Sesamum, in the 
widest sense of the name,^ has ten, all African except 
perhaps the cultivated species whoso origin we are about 
to seek. The latter forms alone the true genus Sosamum, 
which is a section in Bentham and Hooker’s work* 
Botanical analogy points to an African origin, but the 
area of a consiclei'ablo number of plants is known to 
extend from the south of Asia into Africa. Sesame has 
two mees^ the one with black, the other with white seed, 
and several varieties differing in the shape of the leaf. 
The difference in the colour of the seeds is very ancient, 
as in the case of the pc^Py* 

The seeds of sesame often sow thomselves outHide 
plantationB,an<l more or less naturalisso the spocicH, This 
has been observed in regions very remote one from the 

* Bamplims, Jmhoin,f p* 17 ? Blame, Bumphia) i. p. ISO. 

* Eoxburgh, FL Xndim^ nu p. 845. 

3 Bentham and Hooker, Omera PU^ ii. p, 1059* 
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other; for in India, tlie Snnda T.s1o*% E^ypt, and 

«'veu in the. West India Islands, wlicro its enliivation is 
c(*riaiidy of iiUHhirn iniro<luction.^ This m perhaps thi^ 
reasfni that no author asa(*rts ho has found it in a wild 
sLite oxee.pt Bltiinc,^ a trnstworUiiy obstnvor, who men- 
tions a vari(dy with re<hbr iiowers than usual growin<]{ 
in the inountaliis of Java. This is doubtless an indica- 
tion of origin, but wc in^cd others to establish a proof. 1 
shall seek them in the history of its cultivatbu. The 
eountry wlicre this began should bo the ancicuit liabitation 
of the species, or have had dealings with this ancient 
habitation. 

That its cultivation d*ates in Asia from a very early 
epo<;h is clear from the diversity of names. Sesame is 
called in Sanskiit in Malay whijin, in Chinese wm 
(Rumphius) or chi-ma (Breischneidcr), in Japanese 
mha} The name smm is common to Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic, with trifling variations of letter. Hence it 
might be inferred that its area was very ptonded, and 
that the cultivation of the plant was begun independently 
in several dilferont countries. But we must not attribute 
too much importance to such an argument. Chinese 
works seem to show that sesame was not introduced into 
China before the Christian era. The flrst certain mention 
of it occurs in a book of the fifth or sixth century, 
entitled Td-mm^yao>-chou,^ Before this there is confu- 
sion between the name of this plant and that of flax, of 
which the seed also yields an oil, and which is not* very 
ancient in China.® 

Theophrastus and Dioseoridcs say that the Egyptians 
cultivated a plant called sesame for the oil contained in 
its seed, and Pliny adds that it came from India."^ He 

* Pickermg, OhrmoL Itmtary of PlmU^ p. 22S j EamphiuB, 

y. p. 204 } Miquol, Mom Indo^^Tiatamf n*. p. 7<»0 j Bcsliwoinfurth and 
Asotoson, AuMhlung, p. 27S ; GriHoback, M* JBriU F. Ind» Is., p. 458. 

» Blame, Ih^dmge% p. 778. 

* Eoxburgb, M, Ind,, edit. 1832, Yol. ixS.p. 100 f BddmgfcoB, Into. 

* TKunborg, M, lap., p, 254. 

» Bretsohnexder, letter of Aug. 23, 1801. 

^ Ibid., On Study f etc., p. 16 

^ TbeopKmtus, lib. viii. cap. 1,5? Dioscoridee, Hb, ii cap. 121 j 
Bitty, Ukt) lib. xvid. cap. 10, 
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al.so speaks of a sesame wild in Egypt from whieli oil 
was extracted, but this was ]>robably tlio castor-oil plant ^ 
It is not proved tliat the ancient Egyptians before the 
time of Theophravstns cultivated sesame. No drawing or 
seeds have been found in the motuimcnta A drawing 
from the tomb of Rameses III show the custom of mixing 
small seeds with dour in making pastry, and in mo<lorn 
times this is done with sesame seeds, but others are also 
used, and it is not possible to recognissc in the drawing 
those of the sesame in particular.^ If the Egyjitians had 
known the species at the time of the Exodus, eleven 
hundred years before Theophrastus, there would probably 
have been some mention of it in the Hebrew books, 
because of the various uses of the seed and especially of 
the oil. Yet commentators have found no trace of it in 
the Old Testament. The name semsem or simdm is 
clearly Semitic, but only of the more recent epoch of the 
Talmud,^ and of the agricultural treatise of Alawwam,^ 
compiled after the Christian era began. It was perhaps 
a Semitic people who introduced the plant and the name 
semsem (whence the sesam of the Greeks) into Egypt 
after the epoch of the groat monuments and of the 
Exodus. They may have received it with the name from 
Babylonia, where Herodotus says® that sesame was 
cultivated 

An ancient cultivation in the Euphrates valley agrees 
with the existence of a Sanskrit name, tila^ the Mu of 
the Brahmans (Rheodo, Malahar, i., ix., pp. 105-107), a 
word of which there are traces in several modern 
languages of India, jiarticularly in Ceylon.® Thus we are 
carried back to India in aecordaneo with the origin of 
which Pliny speaks, but it is jjosvsihle that India itself 
may have received the species from the Sunda Isles before 
the arrival of the Aryan comiuerors. Rumphius gives 

* Plmj, TTiatf Hb, XT. oa-p. 7. 

* Wilkiiiaons, Mamnra Gmfovm of Ancimt Tot it ; 

TJnger, PJimMn dm AUe% Myypknst P* 

* Bojttior, A'c&n. Pub. dm Ambm at dm p. 431 j LCw, AramUemhe 

p. 376. 

* B. OmahiehU der Botmih, iij- p» 7B. 

* Herodotus, lib. I oap. 193. f Thwaites, Bmm,^ p* 209. 
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three names for the sesame in these islands, very diffonmt 
one from the other, and from the Sanslcrit word, which 
supports the theory of a more ancient existence in the 
aicliipolago than on the continent. 

In conclusion, from the fact that the sesame is wild in 
Java, and from historical and philological arguments, 
the plant seems to have had its origin in the Sunda Isles. 
It was introduced into India and the Euphrates valley 
, two or three thousand yearn ago, and into Egypt at a less 
remote epoch, from 1000 to 500 B c It was transported 
from the Guinea coast to Brazil by the Portuguese/ but 
it is unknown how long it has been cultivated in the rest 
of Africa 

Castor-oil Plant — Ricinus commums, Linnmus. 

The most modern works and those in highest repute 
consider the south of Asia to be the original homo of this 
Euphorhiacea ; sometimes they indicate certain varieties 
in Africa or America without distinguishing the wild 
from the cultivated plant. I have reason to believe that 
j the true ori^n is to bo found in tropical Africa, in 
I accordance with the opinion of BalL'^ 

The difficulties with which the question is attended 
arise from the antiquity of cultivation in different 
countries, from the facility with which the plant sows 
itself and becomes naturalized on rubbish-hcaps and in 
waste ground, lastly from the diversity of its forms, which 
have often been described as species. This latter point 
need not detain us, for Dr. J. Muller’s careful monograph^ 
proves the exiKStence of sixteen varieties, scarcely heredi- 
toy, which pass one into the other by many transitions, 
and constitute, therefore, but one species. 

The number of varieties is the sign of a very ancient 
cultivation They differ more or less as to capsules, 
seeds, iniiorosccnce, etc. Moreover, they arc small trees 
in hot countries, but they do not endure frost, and 
become annuals north of the Alps and in similar regions. 
They are in such cases planted in gardens for ornament, 

^ Piso, BiaHt, edit 1668, p. 211. 

* Ball, Morm Mm^occanm Spic%legiumt p 664 

^ Miiller, Argov^j in D.O., Bro&romm^ vol. xr. part 2, p. 1017* 
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while in the trojiica, and even in Italy, they are grown 
for the sake of the oil contoinod in the seed. This oil, 
which is more or less purgative, is used for lamps in 
Bengal and olsowhoro. 

In no country has the species been found wild with 
such certainty as in Abyssinia, Sennaar, and tho Kordofan. 
The expressions of authors and collectors are distinct on 
this head. The castor-oil plant is common in rocky 
places in the valley of Chird, near Goumalo, says Quarti'n 
Dillon; it is wild in those parts of Upper Sennaar which 
are flooded during tho rains, says Hartmann.^ I have 
a specimen from Kotschy, No. 243, gathered on the 
northern slope of Mount Kohn, in the Kordofan. The 
indications of travellers in Mozambique and on the coast 
of Guinea are not so clear, but it is possible that the 
natural area of the species covers a great part of tropical 
Africa As it is a useful species, and one very conspicuous 
and easily propagated, the negroes must have early 
diSused it. However, as we draw near tho Mediterranean, 
it IS no longer said to bo indigenous. In Eg 3 rpt, Schwein- 
furth and Ascherson ® say the species is only cultivated 
and naturalized. Probably m Algeria, Sardinia, and 
Morocco, and oven in the Canaiies, where it is principally 
found in the sand on tho sea-shore, it has been naturalized 
for centuries. I believe this to be the case with speci- 
mens brought from Djcdda, in Arabia, by Schimper, 
which were gathered near a cistern. Yet Forskal® 

f athered the castor-oil plant in the mountains of Arabia 
'elix, which may signify a wild station. Boissier* 
indicates it in Boluchistan and the south of Persia, 
but as “subapontaneouB,” as in Syria, Anatolia, and 
Graeco. 

JJheode® speaks of the plant as cultivated in Malabar 
and growing in the sand, but modem Anglo-Indian 
authors do not allow that it is wild. Some make no 

* BioBard, Tmtamsifb M* ii. p* 260; Scliwomfurtii, Mantm 

Mtotiem a MaHmannt eto^ p. 18. 

* Scliwoinfurtih md Ascherson, AvfiBUwngi p. 262, 

* Forshal, FL AmUcat p, 71. * Boisaier, M, Orient, ir, p. 1143. 

* Malabar, in p. 67, t SB. 
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mention of tlio species. A few speak of the facility with 
which the Bj)ocics becomes naturalized from cultiva- 
tion. Lourciro had seen it in Cochin-China and in 
China cultivated and uncultivated/* which perhaps 
means escaped from cultivation. Lastly, for the Sunda 
Islands, Bumphius ^ is as usual one of the most 
interesting authorities. The castor-oil plant, he says, 
grows especially in Java, where it forms immense fields 
and produces a great quantity of oil At Amboyna, it is 
planted here and there, near dwellings and in fields, 
rather for medicinal purposes. The wild species grows 
in deserted gardens (in desertis hortis ) ; it is doubtless 
sprung from the cultivated plant (sine dubio degenemtio 
domestica). In Japanj the castor-oil plant grows among 
shrubs and on the slopes of Mount Wuntzen, but 
Franchet and Savatier add/^ “probably introduced.” 
Lastly, Dr. Bretschneider mentions the species in his 
work of 1870, p. 20; but what he says here, and in 
a letter of 1881, does not argue an ancient cultivation 
in China. 

The species is cultivated in tropical America. It 
becomes easily naturalized in clearings, on rubbish-heaps, 
etc. ; but no botanist has found it in the conditions of 
a really indigenous plant. Its introduction must have 
taken place soon after the discovery of America, for a 
common name, lamourou^ exists in the West India 
Islands; and Piso gives another in Brazil, nhambu- 
guacn^ figwTo inferno m Portuguese. I have received 
the largest number of specimens from Bahia ; none are 
accompanied by the assertion that it is really indigenous. 

In Egypt and Western Asia the culture of the species 
dates from so remote an epoch that it has given rise to 
mistakes as to its origin. The ancient Egyptians practised 
it extensively, according to Plerodotus, Pliny, Diodorus, 
etc. There can bo no mistake as to the species, as its 
seeds have been found in the tombs.^ The Egyptian 
name was kiJd. Theophrastus and Dioscoridos mention 

' BnmpMtis, Herb, AmK, vol. iv. p, 90* 

* Frauchet aad Savatior, JSnum, i p. 424 

* tJager, Pfianisen d$8 AUm p* 61. 
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if}, and it is retained in modern Greek, ^ while the Arabs 
have a totally diflercnt name, kermi^ kerrou^, ehttrua,^ 

Boxbur^'h and J^iddingfcon (jiioto a Hanskrit name, 
emndtifemndaf wliich has loft (loscondants in tlie modem 
languages of India. Botanists do not say from what 
epoch of Sanskrit this rmme dates ; as the species belongs 
to hot climates, the Aryans cannot have known it before 
their arrival in India, that is at a less ancient epoch than 
the Enyptian monuments. 

The extreme rapidity of the growth of the castor-oil 
plant has suggcisted different names in Asiatic language, 
and that of W wnderhaiim in German. The same eircuiii- 
stance, and the analogy with the Egyptian name kiki, 
have caused it to be supposed that the kikajon of tlje 
Old Testament,® the growth, it is said, of a single night, 
was this plant. 

I pass a number of common names more or loss 
absurd, as palma Gh'isti, gimsole, in some parts of 
Italy, etc, but it is worth while to note the origin of the 
name castor oil^ as a proof of the English habit of accept- 
ing names without examination, and sometimes of dis- 
torting them. It appears that in the last century this 
plant was largely cultivated in Jamaica, whore it was 
once called agm emto by the I^ortuguese and the 
Spaniards, being confounded with Vitex ag%m emtm, a 
totally different plant. I'rom oasto the English planters 
and London traders made castor,^ 

Walnut — Juglans regia, Linnaeus. 

Some years ago the walnut tree was known to be 
wild in Armenia, in the district to the south of the 
^Caucasus and of the Caspian Bea, in the mountains of 
/ the nortli and north-east of India, and in Burmah.® 

‘ TLoopLrasfcus, Ilkt, liL. i* cap. 19 j Bioscorides, Hb. ir* cap* 171 j 
Fraas, Mu Clrm,, p. i)S. 

» Koitmjch, MijifUMuLfiskorbs ForsW, Fh JlSgypt, p. 75, 

® Jotiah iy. 6. tjokonag, Ohron. Hist Planki P* 225, wntios hyhwyn* 

* Fltickigor and Eaabury, JPharniuoograj^hia, p, 511. 

* A. da OandoUe, Frodn, xvi part 2, p. laBj TebihatcKf^ff, 
Mimure, i. p, 172 ; Ledobouir, FL Eons., j. p» 507 j Koxburgh, FL Md , ai, 
p. 630 j Boifcisior, FL Orient, iv. p. 1160 j Bmndia, Forest Mora o/ JV.W. 
IniMa, p. 498 1 Kiarsj, Forest Flora qfFntu Brnmah, p, 390. 
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0. Kocli^ clei3i(id thafe it was indipfcmoim m Armenia and 
to ilic south of the Oancanus, Imt this has heou 
by several travellers. It has since been discoverinl wild 
in Japan/-^ which renders it probable that the spocies 
exists also in the north of China, as Loureiro and Bunge 
said,*^ but without particularising its wild character. 
Heldreich^ has recently placo<i it beyond a doubt that 
the walnut is abundant in a wibl state in the mountains 
of Greece, which agrees with passages in Theophrastus ^ 
which had been overlooked. Lastly, Hcuflld saw it, also 
wild, in the mountains of Banat.*^ Its modiirn natural 
area extends, then, from eastern temperate Europe to 
Japan. It once existed in Europe furtlier to the west, 
for leaves of the walnut have been found in the quater- 
nary tufk in Provence."^ Many species of Juglans existed 
in our hemisphere in the tertiary and quaternary epochs ; 
there are now ton, at most, distributed throughout North 
America and temperate Asia 

The use of the walnut and the planting of the tree 
may have begun ui several of the countries where the 
species was found, and cultivation extended gradually and 
slightly its artificial area. The walnut is not one of 
those trees which sows itself and is easily naturalized. 
The nature of its fruit is perhaps against this; and, 
moreover, it needs a climate where flie fronts are not 
severe and the heat moderate. It scarcely passes the 
northern limit of the vine, and does not extend nearly so 
far south. 

The Greeks, accustomed to olive oil, neglected the 
walnut until they received from Persia a bettor variety, 
called karuon haailikon,^ or I^ersikonP The Bomans 

* 0. Koch, Dendrologies i. p, 684 

* Fra.Tichot and Savaiier, i'num Plant Jap,i i* 463. 

* Lonroiro, FI CocMn , p. ^02 j Bungo, Fnim,, p, 62. 

* Holdroioli, Verhandt Dot Vereim Brandmth.s 1870, p X47. 

^ Thoophragitus, Hist. Plant , Itb. m. cap. 8, 6, paRsa^os, and 

ntliors of anoionfc wiifcora, a-ro quoted and interpreted byHoldroict better 
than by Helm and other Bcholars 

« Henfel, Ahhandt M Dot Oes. in Wien^ 1853, p. 194 

^ D© Baporta, 33rd Bess dm Congres Bciant de France. 

* Biosoortdes, hb. i oap. 176 

* Hmy, Plant, lib. xv, oap 22. 
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enltivated the walnut frniu the time of thoir kin^^s ; they 
eoiishlcrod it of P(u\siaii url^in.^ They had an old cuHt<nli 
of throwin^i( nuts in the oelebiuiion of woddinf^H. 

ArclKuology coniinuH thene details. The only nnts 
which liavo hitherto Inusn found under the lake-dwellings 
of Switau'laruh Kavoy, or Italy are coidinc<l to a single 
locality near Parma, called Fontinellato, in a stratum of 
the iron age^ Now^ this metal, very rare at the time 
of the Trojan war, cannot have come into gontn*a1 use 
among the agricultural |) 0 })ulaticm of Italy tintil the fifth 
or sixth century before Christ, an epoch at winch even 
bronze was perhaps still tuiknown to the north of the 
Alps. In the station at Lagozza, walnuts have been 
found in a much higher stratum, and not ancient.® 
Evidently the walnuts of Italy, Switzerland, and Franco 
are not descended from the fossil plants of the quater- 
nary tufa of which I spoke just now. 

it is impossible to say at what period the walnut was 
first planted in India. It must have been early, for 
there is a Sanskrit name, ajmhdda, ahhoda^ or akkdta^, 
Chinese authors say that the walnut was introduced 
among them from Thibet, under the Han dynasty, by 
Chang-kicn, about the year 140-150 This was per • 
haps a perfected variety. Moreover, it seems probable, 
from the actual records of botanists, that the wild walnut 
is rare in the north of China, and is perhaps wanting in 
the cast. The date of its cultivation in Japaix is un- 
known. 

The walnut tree and walnuts had an infinite number 
of names among ancient peoples, which have exorcised the 
science and imagination of philologists,® but the origin of 
the species is so clear that we need not stay to consider 
them. 

Areca — Amn Catmlm, Linnjeus. 

^ JPImy, Jtui* Vhmt^ lib. xv. cap. 22. 

* Hoot”, Pflarizcn (kr F/aklhautmf p. 31. , 

* Sordolli, Hullo 'piante della tnrhwmj ©to., p, 39, 

* Bretschnoidor, Htudy md Yalue, etc,, p. 16 , aiid letter of Aag, 23, 
IS81. 

Ad. FIctet, Onr^inn Xndo-Mwcp.^ edit. 2, vol i. p. 289 ? Heha, OuU 
iw'^aflanmn md BauMeref edit. 8, p, 341. 
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The aroca palm is naucli cultivated in the conntnos 
whore it is a ctmtom to chew betel, that is to say through- 
out Southern Asia. The nut, or rather the almond which 
foinis the piincipal paitof the seed contained in the fruit, 
IS valued for its aromatic taste ; chopped, mixed with 
lime, and enveloped in a leaf of the pepper-betel, it forms 
an agreeable stimulant, which pioducos a flow of saliva 
and blackens the teeth to the satisfaction of the natives. 

The author of the principal work on the order Palm- 
acese, de Martins,^ says of the origin of this species, 
‘'Its country is uncertain {non constat); probably the 
Sunda Isles” We may find it possible to affirm some- 
thing positive by referring to more modern authors. 

On the continent of India, in Oejdon and Cochin-China, 
the species is always indicated as cultivated^ So in 
tlie Sunda Isles, the Moluccas, etc, to the south of Asia. 
Blume,^ in his work entitled Itmiphia, says that the 
" habitat ” of the species is the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
and the neighbouring islands. Yet ho does not appear 
to have seen the indigenous plants of wliich he speaks. 
Dr. Bretschneider^ believes that the species is a native 
of the Malay Archipelago, wincipally of Sumatra, for he 
says those islands and the Philippines are the only places 
where it is found wild. The first of these facts is not 
confirmed by Miquel, nor the second by Blanco,® who 
lived in the Philippines. Blume^s opinion appears the 
most probable, but we must still say with Martins, 
" The country is not proved.” ^ The existence of a num- 
ber of Malay names, pinang, jambe, etc., and of a San- 
skrit name, gonvaJea, as well as very numerous varieties, 
show the antiquity of cultivation. The Chinese received 
it, 111 B,c., from the south, with the Malay iiei,m%pin4ang. 


* MnrUitH, IT%st Nat Palmarum, in folio, toL iii* p. 170 {puHisliod 
wjthont dato, but before 1851) 

^ Eoxbwf?b, M, Ind,f iii. p. 016, Brandis, M* of Mia^ p», 661 j 
Kurss, Por&d IH. of B? Bimmhf p. 537 , Thwaitos, Bmm* p* 3B7 j 

Loureiro, M* p. 695. 

» Blum©, Bumphia^ ii, p. 67 > Miqnol, M. Xndo-Batma^, ib. p, 9 j 
tfppL de u, p* 263. 

* Bretsohneider, Study and Yalmf eto., p. 28. 

* Blanco, M. di P%lijyinaSi edit* 2, 
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The Tdinga name, arck, is the origin of the bofcanical 
name Areca. 

ElaBis— AYaji**? ffuhwensi^% Jacqtim. 

TmviillerH who visited the coast of Guinea in the first 
half of the slxteonUi century^ alrtjady noticed this palm, 
from which tins negnxsKS ovtraetcd oil by pressing the 
fleshy part of the fruit, The tree is indigenouH on all 
that coast, ^ It is also planted, and the exportation of 
palm-oii is the object of an extensive trade. As it is 
also found wild in Brazil and perhaps in Guiana,^ a doubt 
arose as to the true origin. It seems the more likely to 
be American that the only other species which with this 
one constitutes the genua Mwis belongs to New Granada.^ 
Robert Brown, however, and the authors who have 
studied the family of palms, are unanimous in their belief 
that Elceis guineensis was introduced into Ameiica by 
the negroes and slave-traders in the traffic between the 
Guinea coast and the coast of America* Many facts 
confirm this opinion. The first botanists who visited 
Brazil, Piso and Marcgraf and others, do not mention the 
Elmis. It is only found on the littoral, from Rio di 
Jaimiro to the mouth of the Amazon, never in the interior. 
It is often cultivated, or lias the appearance of a species 
escaped from the plantations. Sloane,^ who explored 
Jamaica in the seventeenth century, relates that this 
tree was introduced in his time into a plantation which 
he names, from the coast of Guinea. It has since become 
naturalized in some of the West India Islands^ 

Cocoa-nut Palm — Cocos nucifem^ Linnaeus. 

The cocoa-nut palm is perhaps, of all tropical trees, the 
one which yiedds the greatest variety of products. Its 

‘ Da Mosto, In Tlamiiaio, !, p, lOi, quoted by R. Brown, 

» Brown, Jhf* of (hmgOf p, 65. 

* MinU Nai. ii, p. 62; Dnide, in M. nm«iL,fasc, 

86, p. 457* I find no auibor who aBsorfcs that this palm is wild in Gniaiia, 
’as Martins affirms it to bo in Brazil. 

* Mtma melamcm^Mt Gmrinor, Tho fruit also contains oil, but it 
does not appear that tho spccios is cultivated, as the number of olea^mous 
plants is considorable in ail countiios, 

* Slonne, NaL lUst of Jmuatcat ii. p. 113, 

* Grisebaoh, Hora of MnU W, ImL p, 622, 
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wood and fibres are utilized in various ways* The sap 
extracted from the inner part of the inflorescence yields a 
much-prized alcoholic drink. The shell of tlie nut forms 
a vessel, tlie milk of the half-ripe fruit is a pleasant drink, 
and the nut itself contains a great deal of oil It is not 
surprising that so valuable a tree has been a good deal 
planted and transported. Besides, its dispersion is aided 
by natural causes. The woody shell and fibrous envelope 
of the nut enable it to float in salt water without injury 
to the germ Hence the possibility of its transportation 
to great distances by currents and its naturalization on 
coasts where the temperature is favourable. Unfortu- 
nately, this tree requires a warm, damp climate, such as 
exists only in the tropics, or in exceptional localities just 
without them. Nor does it thrive at a distance from 
the sea. 

The cocoa-nut abounds on the littoral of the warm 
regions of Asia, of the islands to the south of this con- 
tinent, and in analogous regions of Africa and America • 
but it may be asserted that it dates in Brazil, the West 
Indies, and the west coast of Africa from an introduction 
which took place about three centuries ago* Piso and 
Marcgraf ^ seem to admit that the species is foreign to 
Brazil without saying so positively* Be Martius,^ who 
has published a very important work on the Palmaecm, 
and has travelled through the provinces of Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, and others, where the cocoa-nut abounds, does 
not say that it is wild. It was introduced into Guiana 
by missionaries.® Sloane^ says it is an exotic in the 
West Indies. An old author of the sixteenth century, 
Martyr, whom he quotes, speaks of its introduction. This 
probably took place a few years after the discovery of 
America, for Joseph Acosta® saw the cocoa-nut palm 
at Porto Kico in the sixteenth century. J)o Martius’ 
says that the Portuguese introduced it on the coast of 
Guinea. Many travellers do not even mention it in this, 

* PiBO, p, 65 j Marcgraf, p. IBB. 

* Martins, Uwt NaU B rols. in folio j see yol ii. p. 125. 

• Aublot, Quyaniii snppl., p. 102. * Sloano, ii, p. 9, 

• J. Acosia, MiBt Nat de$ Xndest Frenot trans., 1508, p. 178. 
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region, wliere it^ is apparently of no great importance. 
Mure common in Madagascar and on the east coast, it 
is not, howe.ver, namo<l m several works on the plants of 
ZaBS 5 il)ar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, etc., perhaps because 
it is considered as cxiltivated in thesse parts. 

Evidently the- species is not of African origin, nor of 
the east(U‘n part of tropical America, Eliminating these 
countries, i-hisre remain western tropical America, the 
islands of the Pacific, the Indian Archijielago, and the 
south of Asia, whore the tree abounds with every appear- 
ance of more or less wild and long established. 

The navigators Dampior and Vancouver^ found it 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, forming 
woods in the islands near Panama, not on the mainland, 
and in the isle of Cocos, situated at three hundred miles 
from the continent in the Pacific, At that time these 
islands were uninhabited. Later the cocoa-nut palm was 
found on the western coast from Mexico to Peru, hut 
usually authors do not say that it was wild, excepting 
Seemann,^ however, who saw this palm both wild and 
cultivated on the Isthmus of Panama. According to 
Hetmandez,® in the sixteenth century the Mexicans called 
it coyoll% a word which does not seem to he native. 

Oviedo,^ writing in 1526, in the first years of the con- 
quest of Mexico, says that the cocoa-nut palm was abun- 
dant on tho coast of the Pacific in the province of the 
Cacique Ohiman, and he clearly describes the species. 
This does not prove tho tree to be wild. In southern 
Asia, especially in the islands, the cocoa-nut is both wild 
and cultivated Tho smaller tho islands, and the lower 
and the more subject to the influence of the sea air, the 
more the cocoa-nut predominates and attracts the atten- 
tion of travellers. Some take their name from the tree, 
among others two islands close to the Andamans and one 
near Sumatra. 

* Vafer, DcwnpiV, edit. 1705, p. 18G 5 Taxicowijr, Fi?e»oh 

edit., p. $ 25 , quoted by de Martius, Uiut* Mat Falmarum, i. p, X 88 . 

* Beomann, Bot ofM&rald*^ p. 204, 

* Heraandaa, Th&Bawnu Metsic^f p. 71 . Ha attiibutostbasame name, 
p. 75, to the ooooa.nut palm of the Fhilippmo Islands. 

* Oviedo, Eamn@m*B tmns., iii. p. 5$. 
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The eoeofi-Tiiifc omurrmp^ wUh every nppennineo of a?i 
iineioni wild eooditiou at otu*o, in i\sia and wostivrti 
America, the queniion. of oryin if* ohscuns Excellent 
auihorH Imvii ncdvi^il ifc diflcrcnily, ih* Marlitw helicvon 
it. io lia.v0 iKicii fcranHportai hy cnrrmitH from tJn** iHlainh 
Hiinaiftl to the went of America, iiit.o thtrsc. of tho 

Antatic Archipelago, 1 formerly incUncil io the mnm 
hypailaxsif?,^ Hincc admitted without qutnsihai hy (iSnKce 
haeb ; but the botanixis of the Beventeemih <umt.tiry often 
rep;a.r<lod the species m Asiatic, and Mc<^mann/* after a 
(‘aroful examination, says ho cannot coim^ to a dt^finioiL 
I will give the reasons ibr and agaiuKt each liypothesk 

In favour of an American origiti, it may ho naid— 

1. The eleven other species of the genus Cocos are 
American, and all those which do Martins knew well 
are Brarilian.^ Drude,® who has studied tim Palmaceio, 
has written a paper to show that each genus of this 
family is proper to the ancient or to the new world, 
excepting the genus Ehois, and oven hero he suspects a 
transport of the E, guineensia from America into Africa, 
which is not at all probable. (See above, p* 420.) The 
force of this argument is somewhat diminished by the 
circumstance that CoeoB nucifera is a tree which grows 
on the littoral and in damp places, while the other species 
live under different conditions, frequently far from the 
sea and from rivers. Maritime plants, and those which 
grow in marshes or damp places, have commonly a more 
vast habitation than others of the same genus. 

2. The trade winds of the Paci% to me south and yet 
more to the north of the equator, drive floating bodies 
from America to Asia, a direction contrary to that of the 
general currents.® It is known, moroovor, from the un- 

^ A. do Oandollo, OSogr. Bot p. 070* 

* Gnsobacli, Vegetation der MinleAp, XI, 

* Soomatin, Mora Vihcnhia^ p. 

* The oocoa-wife called Maldivo belongs to tbe goxni^ Lodoioea. 
Cora mamiUaris, Blanco, of tbe l^hilippinos is a variety of tna onlfci- 
vaied Coeoe nunifera, 

* Drade, in Bot Zeitung^ 1876, p. 801 j and Mora Brmihenm, £ma* 

p.m 

^ Stieler, Bmtd Ailas^ edit. 1867 map S 
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anival of containioj? jiapci'H on different 

('(uints, fluit cliiUieo luis nnidi to do with these transportH. 

The nix'nn'’nts iu favour of an Asiatic, or contrary to 
an Anierieiin origin, an* the followin';: — 

1. A current lietwren the third and fifth parallels, 
north latitudt*, flows from tin* islands of the Indian 
Arcliipelaffo to i^anania.^ To the north and smith of this 
are curri'ots which take the ojtjsisite direction, hut they 
start from re};ions too cold lor the cocoa-nut, and do nob 
touch (lentral America, whore it is supposed to have hcen 
lonj? indigenons. 

2. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia were far 
bolder navigatora than the American Indians. It is very 
possible that canoi's from the Asiatic Islands, containing 
a provision of cocoa-nuts, were thrown by tempests or 
false manoiuvrcs on to the islands or the west coast of 
America. The eonvei-so is highly improbable. 

8. The area for three centuries has been much vaster 
in Asia than in America, and the difieronco was yet more 
eonsidorablo before that epoch, for we know that the 
cocoa-nut has not long existed in the cast of tropical 
America. 

4. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia possess an 
immense number of varieties of this tree, which points to 
a very ancient cultivatiom lilume, in his Bvmphia, 
enumerates eighteen varieties in Java and the adjacent 
islands, and tliirty-nine in the Philippines. Nothing 
similar has been observed in America. 

5. The uses of the cocoa-nut are more varied and more 
habitual in Asia. The natives of America hardly utilize 
it except for the contents of the nut, from which they do 
not extract the oil. 

6. The common names, very numerous and original in 

Asia, as wo shall presently see, are rare, and often of 
Kuropoan origin in .^erica. ! 

7. It is not probable that the ancient Mexicans and' 
inhabitants of Central America would have neglected to 
spread the cocoa-nut in several directions, had it existed 
among them from a' very remote epoch. The trifling. 

‘ Stieta map 0 * 

2 F 
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biTHtlili ofilm IsUunim <#f Panatim %vtHild Ita^t* lk*iliiatcNl 
the t.ratisp(jr(. from ono count to I ho oilier, oial ilie. speeioH 
would Hmn have, horn ('Hhihlinhod in the W«sst ludit^H, at 
<5uiana» an it han heanuo naturalis^od in Jamuien, 
Autiyua,^ and (dsewhore, mwo the diMCovcry of Amo.rini 

H. Tf the cocoa-nut in America dated from a ideological 
epoch more anciemt than thi^. plcioctuif^ m* even coci^ai 
deponitH in Europe, it would jirobably have betm found on 
both coaBte, and tho iBlands tc) the east and wt*Bt equally. 

9. Wo cannot find any ancient date oY tho cxivstcncc^ 
of the coc*.oa-tmt in America, hut its ])reKcnc(i in Asia three 
or four thousand years ago is provoil by several Sanskrit 
tianies* Pid<lington in his index only quotes one, nwrihthL 
ft is tho most coi^tam, since it roctirs in modern Indian 
languages. Scholars count ten of these, which, according 
to tbeir nu‘auing, seem to apply to the spcjcics or its 
fruit.*'* Narikela has passed with modifications into 
Arabic and Persian.® It is even found at Otahiti in the 
form ari or hmfi^ together with a Malay name. 

K). Tho Malays have a name widely diffused in tho 
archipelago — kldpa, hUpo. At Sumatra and 
ificobar wo find the name %ieor; in the Philippines, 
'ri'iog; at Bali, miih, %jo; at Tahiti, mvJk; and in other 
islands, nUi nidju^ m ; even at Madagascar, wuctr-nm,^ Tho 
Chinese have ye, or ye-tsih (the tree is ye). With the 
principal Sanskrit name this constitutes four diftcrent 
roots, which show an ancient existence in Asia. How- 
ever, the uniformity of nomenclature in the archipelago 
as far as Tahiti and Madagascar indicates a transport by 
human agency since the existence of known languages. 

Tho uhineso name means head of tho king of Yuc^ 
I’oforring to an absurd legend of which Dr. Brctsehnexder 
speaks.® This savant tolls tis that tlio first mention of 
the cocoa-nut occurs in a poem of the second century before 

^ Grisobacli, Flora of Brit, W lndm,% p, 1502, 

* IPuiiniior has inclicated to tno, for inatanco, drdapata (with 
ted ixvit), palaJmara (with hairy fruit), ittZa/fcy/ua (wator-hoHor), etc. 

, * Hume, lii. p 83. 

. , * Forster, Bo Bla7tA%8 ISsmUntih, p* 48 5 Kadoaud, Bnum* des Flmitm 
li TmUi p. 4X. 

* Blame, onpra. ® Bretsohnoider, Btud/tj and Valw, etc., p. 24. 
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CJhiist, but the mont unmistakable ilescriptions arc in 
works later than the nintli cenkny of our era. It is trtio 
that the ancient writers scarcely knew the south of 
China, the only part the eju])iro where the cocoa-nut 
palm can live. 

In spite of the Sanskrit names, the existence of the 
cocoa-nut in Ceylon, whi*re it is well established on the 
coast, dates from an almost historical epoch. Near Point 
do Gallo, Seemann tolls us may ho scon carved upon a 
rock the iigurc of a native prince, Kotah Raya, to whom 
is attributed the discovciy of the u*scs of the coeoa-nut, 
unknown before him ; and the e«arl5cst chronicle of Ceylon, 
the Maraivcmsa, does not mention this tree, although it 
carefully reports the fruits imported by different princes. 
It is also noteworthy that the ancient Greeks and Egyp- 
tians only knew the cocoa-nut at a late epoch as an Indian 
curiosity. Apollonius of Tyana saw this palm in Hin« 
dustan, at the beginning of the Christian ora.^ 

From these facts tho most ancient habitation in Asia 
would be in tho archipelago, rather than on the continent 
or in Ceylon; and in America in tho islands west of* 
Panama. What arc we to think of this varied and 
(contradictory evidence? I formerly thought that tho 
.arguments in favour of We.stcrn America were thi‘ 
strongest, Now, with more information and greater 
exporionce in similar questions, I incline to tho idea of an 
origda in the Indian Archijielago. The extension towards 
China, Ceylon, and India dates from not more than three 
thousand or four thousand years ago, but the transport 
by sea fco the coasts of Amonca and Africa took place 
[icrhapH in a more remote epoch, although posterior to 
those epochs when the geograjihical and physical 
conditions were dideront to those of our day. 

* Homtiantt, FI VUimWi^} p. 27S* Ohonof, Arrm^mimfi 

j.>. I2B* 



PART III. 

Summary aud Conclusion. 


CHAPTER I. 

QENEnAL TABLE OE SPECIES, WITH THEIB OKKtIN AN1> 
THE EPOCH OF THEIIi EAELIEST CULTIVATION. 

The following table includes a few species of which a 
detailed account has not been given, because their origin' 
is well known, and they are of little importance. 

Explanation of the signs used in the table; (1)> 
annual, (2) biennial, ? perennial, 5 small shrub, s shrub, 
5 small tree, § tree, tore letters indicate the certain 
or probable date of earliest cultivation. Por the .species 
of the old world : A, a species cultivated for mow' than 
four thousand years (aceordn^ to ancient historians, tlu‘ 
monuments of ancient Egypt, Chinese works, an<l botanical 
and philological indications) ; B, cultivated for more than 
two thousand years (indicated in Theophrastus, fotmd 
among lacustrine remains, or presenting various signs, such 
m posse.ssing Hebrew or Sanskrit names) > C, cultivated for 
less than two thou.sand years (mentioned ))y Bioscorides 
and not by Theophrastu^ seen in the fro.scoeH at Pompoii, 
introduced at a known date, etc.). For Aniovican species : 
D, cultivation very ancient in America (from its whh* 
area and number of varieties); E, species cultivated 
before the discovery of America, without showing signs 
of a gi'eat antiquity of culture; F, species only cultivated 
since the discovery of America, 
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SPECIES NATIVE TO TEE OLE WOBLD, 
CvT/rn VIED you thk Subtmeiiane\n Pauts. 


Nanii‘ mwl tluratUm 


Dau* 


Oiigin 


^Badisli— Bn])iian«s aativus (1). 
Horso-Badiei —Cochlcaria Armorar 
cin, 

"Tttrmp- - BiaHHica Bapa (2)* 

Bapo — Bra«aica Napus (2). 
^"<Jari‘Ot““Eaucas Oarota (2)* 


Parsnip- Paatinaca aativa (2) 
'Iftt'berous Chervil — Clijxjrophyllum 
balboatim (2) 

Bkirret— Sium Sisarum, g!r. 
Jffadder— Bubia tmctorum, ^ 




Boot. 


falsify— Tin gopof?ou pordfolium (2).| 
Saorzonera— Scorssonora iuspamoa 

iampion - C^impumila Bapnnculns 

( 2 ). 

^ ^VogctaUo, 

Beet— B cjUi vuig* {!), ^ 

^arUo — Allium Raiivuin, 

^ion— Allium Copa (2) 

Onion— Allium Jisfculosum, 
hsBot ~ Allium ascaloiuoum, 
iocambole “-Allium Hcorodoprusum 
^ Chives— Allium ScliioiioprnMum, 


! 

’Taro— Oolocauia auUqiiorum* if. 


B. 

C. 

A. 

A 

B, 

0 

C 


C. 


B. 

0.(?) 

0. 


0. 


B. 

B. 

B. 


A, 

0. 

0. 

c. 

0.0 


B. 


Temporato Asia * 

Eastern temperate Europe 

Europe, western Siberia (?) 

Europe, western Siberia (''^) 

Europe, western tempoiato 
Asia (?). 

Central and souK 'rn Europe 

Central Europe, Ck masus. 

Altaic Siberia, noithorn 
I*orsia. 

Wostem temperate Asia, 
south-east of Europe. 

Souili-oast of E urope, Algeria 

South-west of Europe, south 
of tho Caucasus. 

Temperate and southern 
Europe. 

Canaries, Moditerranoau 
bnsm, wostem temperate 
Asia. 

A result of cultivation 

Et'scifc of tho Kirghis, in 
western temporato Asia. 

Persia, Afghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, Palestine (?) 

Siberia (from tho land of 
the Kirghig to Baikal). 

Modification of A, c&^a (?), 
unknown wild. 

Temperate Europe* 

Temperate and northern 
Jhxropo, Siberia, Khams- 
chatka, North Amorioa 
(Lake nuroii). 

India, Malay Archipelago, 
X^olynoBia, 


* Df, Ib'vi Schneider wriU^H io mo from Pokm, Dec. 22, 1882, that 
the Hpe(‘icH iH mowiiou<‘d m tho llyd, a work of the your 1 100 n c. T do f 
not know if we must suppose tho original habitat to bo China or^' 
wcHiorii Asia. 
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OlIiaiK OF <:'(II.-TI.VATKI> i'LANTs. 



Wnmo >U 3 fl ilnnitioss. 

! 

hnlr. ' 

Ap 6 — Alocasia nmororrhi'/.n, |U. 

(S') 

Koujak- 

-A.inorjdiophallns JConjnk, If. 
dlioseorea Kativa, f. 

m 

It. (f) 

Yams—* 

Diosooroa Biitaiaw, if. 
Dioscoroa Japionica, f. 

It. (?) 

C") 


Dioaoorea alafca, if. 

\ 

C^) 


i, SjIt'KI, 


Coyioii, Malay An-lupnlrtf'^Mt 

Japan (?). 

SontJicrn AKUt f i'a|'H'‘r*i}illy 
Mala last (?'H rt'*y}Hss |?|/ 
(Jjtvsi (j")]* ' 

(■hisiaft). V';' 

Japan (?l. 

Kaai, of tliss AKiiilu,*. Aroln|«fJ 

ki^s). 


CULTIVATOB fOIi Tlin BtKMS Oil IjKAVIW. 


1. Viujciahlvi 
A, 


Cakkage — BrusBica. olerncnji, (I), 

(i2), 5* 

CMb ©60 Cabbage— BrasBica cbinexiHiHi 

(2). 

Watex-Gress — Najsturfchim officinalts 

0 axdea-Cre0s — Ls^pidiiun sativmn (1) 
Kale — Oramlso msiritiina, if:. 
Ptirslaae*— Bortulaca olcriicoa (l). 


(?) 

(n 

H, 

il 

A. 


Kew Zealand Spinaob — Tofcragouui. C, 

©xpanatx (1). 

Garden Celery— Apium graveoleiw B. 

( 2 ). 

Clien?il— AiitlirisouB cci^ofoUitm (1). C, 


Parsley— PotroBclinum sativum (2). 

Alexandors—Bmymiu m Olus-afcr u 1 1 j 

(2). 

Corn Salad— Vahuiannllji (I ), 
Articboko -- 0 y t in, raOanlim- ( ' 

1 .tt, 

Lettuee- Latucsa Bcairinla (1), (2). 


Wild C!ii0Ory“-""Oiclmriu'm lutybui-?, ('?. 
Endive - €Ic!h, irium Bxnlivia (,1), (j* 


Bpinacb— Spiiiacia nkinmna (I). ( !, 

Oracb ■••“Atripiex liorfcousi.s (1), Cl. 


Europe. 

China (P), Japan (?), ' 

'Europe, uorCsm’U Ahsi,i» 
Poi‘Hia(?), 

\V<^st«‘rn hnnporalAs K'«r»»pf\ 
From tiu' woHtnrn 
lajan f,(s Houfhni'n 
and (liTsscs*. 

New l/ji^jiinnd hjhI Kdw llol*;' 

laml. 'I?' 

Ternp(n*afo ninl Hoiiihori*^: 
,'Eur(tp(', inn'ilnu'n AfVh% 
ws'Htoru Aidn. 

Soutluis'iHt of hiiKi'Jai ww4'# 
xurn hnnpi'raio As-Jn-. 
Sout-horn Kurops', Algoyi%‘,' 
LiJniiuni, 

BcmtJun'u Kin:'op*% A,h.ror^i, 
■windorn tniipn’rais' Atiiiif.- 
Sardiniii, Wimly. 

Hsmi.horn E(sro|»o» tssniionn*, 
Al't'itni, i'juinn'r;^ Mndsna'is,* 
Ikn'tvosi frs»m iho cjirdofJto ' ' 
Htsuilmrn En!'i»p<'‘t norilntsi:'! 

.Afriinp ws*.M{orn Aiiia, ^ : 
Europ(\ notiJisn"n At'riwij 
woHtorn lomprrnto A-mjio '■ 
M(?<Ulnrrnni‘nn lusMiip ihin,* 
CHHins, 'I'iirksvil.sifo , ■ y 

,PorHia(f), 

Northern Kuropo ufidSiljorlfc 
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Namo and dural ion 


Date 


Origin. 


^matauth— Anmrant um gaiiffoticas 
torel— Rmuox aceioga, ^ (1). 

s' 

#lttianoe Bock— Ktiraox pat4eatia, f 
Asparagus— ABpamgas officinaha, 

leok — Allitun ampolopraaum, 


(?) 

(?) 


B. 


Tropical Africa, India (?), 

Europe, iiorthovn Asia, 
nioujitams of India 
Tux'koy in Europe, I*oiHia 
Europe, •vvc&torn tomporato 
Afeia 

Mcditeiraneaxi basin* 


2 Fodder. 


^!£iucerii — Modi cage sativa, Ip. 
Sainfoin— Onobryolus sativa, 

Frenok Honeysuckle — Hodysarum 
coronal lum, ^ 

rPurple Clover — Tn tblmin pratense, 

lAlsike Clover—- Trifolium liybndum 
! (^)* 

Italian Clover— Tnfolmm mcarna- 
^ turn (1). 

Egyptian Clover — Trifolium alex- 
nndHuum (1) 

Ervilla — Ervum Ervilia (!)• 

Vetch — Vicia eafciva (1). 

'Fiat-podded Pea — Latliyrus Cicera 
. (^>^ 

Chickling Vetch — Lathyras saiivus 

( 1 ), 

^ohrua— Lathyrus ochrus (1). 
jiFenugreek *— Tiigonolla foonum. 
j grscttum (1). 

Bird'a-Foot— Ornithopus eativus (1). 

^Konsu<di— Mediengo lupulma (1), (3).| 

Com Spurry — Bpcrgula arvmiBis (1)* 
Guinea Crass— Pameum maximum, 


B 

C* 

C. 

0. 

0. 

0 

0 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B (?) 
C. 

B (?) 

a(?) 


Western temporato Asiii. 

Temporato Europe, south of 
the Caucasus. 

Oenti 0 and west of the Modi*- 
terranoan basin. 

Europe, Algeria, western 
temperate Asia. 

Temperate Europe. 

Southern Europe# 

Syria, Anatolia. 

Mediterranean basin. 

Europe, Algeria, south of Uic 
Caucasus. 

From Spam and Algeria to 
Greece. 

South of the Caucasus. 

Italy, Spain, 

Korth-oast of India and 
w'estern tomporato Asia 

Portugal, south of Spain, 
Alftorm. 

Europe, north of Africa (?), 
tomporato Asia* 

Europe, 

Tropical Africa, 


3. Fan‘oM« D’<es\ 


ca— Thoa sinonsis, R 
♦las: anciently cultivated— Lnmm 
anguHtifoluim, (Si), (1). 
flax now cultivated— Linuni nsita# 
tiRsbmim (1). 

^uto— Coroliurus capsuluns (1). 


A. 

A. 


A.(?)| 

0. (P) 


AsHam, China, Maulsclimniu 
MetUlermnean biiHin. 

Wostorn Asia (?), derived 
from the preceding (P). 
Java, Ceylon. 
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OIUGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


Name* 'incl dmation 


JD'ito. 


Onj^in, 


"iTute — CordioruH ohionus (1), 0 (?) 

Sumaoh — Elms coraaria, 5* 0 


Khilt— Oolasinis odulis, g. 

» Indigo— Indigofora tinotoria, g 
Silver Indigo— Indigof ora ai*gonloa,5 


i2 

(?) 


'/Henna— Lawsonia alba, g. 


A, 


Blue Oum—- 13uca.lyptns globulns, g. 
Cinnamon — Omnainoimia Kt'jlani- 
cum, 5 

China Grass — Bcxilimona invoa, y, g 
Hemp— Ca.uu ab i s sati v a ( 1 ) , 

White Mulheny— Morns niba, 5 

J ilack Mulberry— Moms nigra, g 
ugar-Cane — Saccharum offioma- 
rum, y. 


C 

0 . 


(?) 

A. 


A.!*’) 
B (^) 
li. 


Noiih-wost of irMlin, fVyloiu 
Moditorranean Imsin, woht 
orn ioinpcmio Aniii. 
Abyssinia, Arabia (?). 

India (?)* 

Abyssinia, Nubia, Kordofan, 
Stnuiai, Intlia (?). 

Wo«t(‘in tropical Asia, 
Nubia r*'). 

Now Jfoiland. 

Ceylon, India. 

China, JapaTip 
Dahuria, Liberia* 

India, Mongolia, 

Arniemu, northern IVrsin, 
Coohin-Ohuia (?), noutJu 
west of Ohma* 


CuLTiv\TKi) ion Tiiiij C’l.owKEn oa rnKiii Envisuiphs. 


Clove— Oaropliyllns aromatacus, 5* C'^) 
Hop— IlumuiuB lupulua, y. C. 


Carlhamine— Cartliaums tinctoriuH 

( 1 ). 

Saffron— Oi’oous sativus, y. 


A. 

A. 


Moliieeas, 

Europe, westtim tcmpemio 
Asm, Siberia* 

Arabia (?). 

Botiibom Italy, Orocco, Abia 
Minor, 


CiJj^TiVADEi) roil THK Fmum 


^'^'thaddock— Citrus dcciimaiia, g. 

' Citron, Lemon— Citrus inodiea, 5 . 

M Bitter Orange — Citrus Aurantium 
Big u’adifi, 5 

'' Sweet Orange — Citrus Aurantium 
, . Hinotisr*, 5 
'ISCandaritt - Citrus nolnlis, 5* 
Mangoateen - - Carcima iitango- 
1 stann, g, 

^hro— iribistMH eHeubmtus (I). 
%i0— VitiH vimfera, g. 

5!faion Jujube-- Ziiaypbus vulgaris, 

’*|feui! Jujube— Xiissyphus lotus, 5 * 


B. 

B 

B. 


(^0 

(?) 

0. 

A. 

B. 

(?) 


Piieifio Islands, to the easl of 
Java. / 

India. ^ j 
East of India/ 

China uml Cnebin-China. 

Cbitia nnd Chudibt-Ciuim. 
Siindn bd.mdH, Malay Beidn- 
Htila. 

Tropical Afiiea. 

WeMem temperate Ahia, 
Meihiorrancan basin* 
Obiiia. 

Egypt to Marocoof 
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4 il 


Kamo anil duration. 


Dat(' 


Origin. 


lEfdian Jujube— Zi'/y])JniR Jti|uba, 5* A (?) 
llUngo Manf^ifoia mtlioa, 5. A (?) 

Tahiti Apple — Spondias clulcis, $• (‘0 


JRaspborry— Knbus idoons, § 
4 trawborty— Fiogana veeca,^. 


3 ird-Cherry— Pruuus avium, g. 
HSdJumou Cherj^y—Prunus corasus, g 
Prumis (lomesiica, 5. 
fllim—Pruntis insifciUa, §, 


Apnoot — Pmnn*^ Armoiiiaca, 5. 
jj&ioad—Amygdalus communia, 5 

— Amygdaliia Porsioa, 5 
^snmoii Pear— Pyrixs commximsi, g. 
Chinese Pear— Pyrus mnonsis, g. 
Apple Pjiim 5 

Qninoe— Oycloiiia x ulgavis, g. 

tfSftuat — Eriobotrya piponica, g. 
rfOtuegrauate— i Arnica graiiaium, g 


10 Apple— Jambosa vulgaris, g 


Unlay Apple— Jambosa malaoconsis, 

‘lottlo 0ourd— Oucurbita lagenaria 

( 1 ). 

jfennisb Oourd— C Tnav:ima (1). 
ifelou - Ououtnis Molo (t). 
^ter-Eolon— OitoiUttH vulgaris (1) 
^^umber— Ottcumis Bat.ivuH (I), 
Vest Indian Gherkin— Cuoumia An- 
II Kuria (I). 

WMle Gourd-Holon— Boaincasa his- 
pula (1). 

twol Gourd— Ijuita oylitulrica (1). 
Angular Iiufla» -« LnEn, acutangula (1 ) 
Stake Gourd— TncliosauthoH aiiguinaj 


B 

B 

B. 

C^) 


A. 

A. 

A 

A. 

(?) 

A. 

A, 

(?) 

A. 

B. 


B. 

0. 

A 

A. 

C.(?) 

(?) 

0, 

a. 

0. 


Biirmab, India. 

India. ^ 

Society, Pnondl}, and Fiji 
Ifclcs. 

Temperate Europe and Asia. 
TemiDorato Emopo and \\ o&t- 
ern Asia, east of KorLn 
Ameiica 

Western temperate Asia, 
temperate Europe, 

Fiotn tho Caspian to west- 
ern Anatolia 

Anatolia, south of the Cau- 
casus, north of Peisia, 
Southern Europe, Armeina, 
south of tho Caucasus, 
Talysoh. 

China 

ModitoiTanean basin, west- 
ern temperate Asia. 

China. 

Temporato Europe ai d Asia. 
Mongolia, Mautschur 
Europe, Anatolia, south of 
the Caucasus 

North of Poisia, south of the 
Caucasus, Anatolia. ^ 
Japan. 

Beisia, Afghanistan, Bclu-^ 
chistan. 

Malay Archipelago, Cochin- 
China, Bui in«ih, north-east 
of India. 

Malay A rchipolago> Malacca. 
India, Moluccas, Abyssmia. ’ 
Gumoa. 

India, Bohiehisian, Guinea. 

Tropical Africa, 

indm, 

1'iopuuil Africa (?)* 

Japan, Java. 

Fudia. 

India, Malay Arehipelagcipbi - 

India (?). 
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OrJGm OF CULTIVATKI) PLANTS* 


N mio caul duialion. 

1 Dttto 

! 

Ougui 

Sweet Sorghum— Uoious haochoia- 
ius (1) 

(•■') 

1 

Tropical Africa (?)* 

Coracan — Klout^iuo i*oi’'a<*ana (1). 

B 

India. 

Bice— Oryisa sativa (1). 

A. 

Jiidiu*, HDU thorn China {?). 

2 I'Vitxa'? Uses, 

Poppy — ^Papavor gomnlfcrum (X). 

B. 

Doriicd from l\ nefi/rnfm of 
tho Mfxhterrancan basin. 


White Mustard— Sjnapis alba (1). U. Totnporato and 

Black Mustard— Sinapis nigra (1). B Furop«s norili oi* Afrn‘n» 

woHtoi'n toinii<*rat«‘ Awia. 

Gold of Pleasure — Oamcbna antiva IL (?) Teinjxn’atn Burojix*, CiUi- 
(1). Kiboria* 

Herbaceous Cotton— OosHypmin bin*- B. luiluu 

bacoiira, S ( I ) * 

TreeCotton— Goasypinmarborouin,?). B. (?) ltpp(»r Ngypi. 

Arabian Coffee — Coilea luabjca, 5* L‘. ^iVofneal Afrit*», Mnmii- 

buiiio, AbyMiuiru Gumoa. 

Xiberian Coffee— CoflVa hborica, g. 0. Giunoa Angola. 

Sesame— Bosamiim mdicnm ( 1) A Swmla 

Nutmeg — Myrintioa fragraun, g. B. Moluccas. 

Castor-Oil Plant — Eicinus com- A. AbysHiiiia, Hotinaur, Kordo* 
munis, g. fan. 

Walnut— Juglunfei regia, g. (?) Bawknni tompcmto I’iiirope, 

tciiiporato Asia. 

Black Pepper — Piper nigruin, S* B. Intiuu 

Bong Pepper — Piiier Inngum, B. Jiulia. 

Medicinal Pepper — Ibpor ollioma- B. Malay Arclupclago. 

lis, 5. 

Betel Pepper — Pipox' Botle, 5. B. Malay Areliipotago. 

Areca Nut— Aroca Oafeoclui, 5» B* Malay Arehi[H*lago« 

Cocoa Nut — Cocos nucilora, g. (?) Malay Artdnpclago (?), Poly*^ 

xioaia (?). 


BPEGIKS OF AMHIUCAK ORfGIN. 

\ UULTIVATKll roit TllK GaN’1)1«UC}KOI)N D PARTM. 

ALrraoacha— Arraeunha escitlcmin, ^ 13, N«nv Granada (P), 

d^ffirusalem Artichoke lloluuttlius 13. (?) Kox'ili Anttuira (indfaiia), 

\ tubm’OMUH, 7^, , 

Poteato— Holaniini tuboroHuni, 13. Obili, (?). 

Sw|ee|^PotatO“-ConvolvuUiH balutas, J>, Tropical America (wbcwi?). 

Mamoo— Mauihot xitilisHinm, g. ?1, Nani iff tropical Brn/iL 
Anr|TOat— Marantaaran(liua 0 f‘a,y. (?) Tropica! (tumtifaudal F) 

“ Aiaorlca. 
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ClUVriTATTlT) rOR THE STEMS Oil LExVVES. 


■Niuno aiul dnraliioti. 

Bato. 

Origin. 

Kate—llex ]ianip:narionsIs, 5 . 

B. 

Parnguiiy and wostoni' 
Bra'/Al. 

Cooft"-'Erythroxylon Coca, 5* 

B. 

East of Peru and Bolivia. 

Quinine— Cinchona Calisaya, 5 . 

F. 

Bolivia, Routhcni lA'rn. 

Crown Bark— Cincliona otlicinalis, 5* 

F. 

Ecuador (province of Loxa). 

Bed Cinchona Bark^ — Cinchona sne- 

F. 

Ecuador (province of 

oiruhr;i, 5* 


Gncnca) . 

j NicotianaTabaeuni (1). 

B. 

Ecuador and neighbouring 

Tohaooo— ] 


countries. 

( Nicotiana rtistica (1) . 

E. 

Mexico (?), Texas (?), Cali- 
fornia (Fj. 

American Aloe — Agave amorlcana, 5 . 

E. 

Mexico. 


Cultivated ron the Fruits. 


Sweet Sop— Attoiia squamosa, 5* 

Sour Sop — A.notia muricata, 5 - 
Custard Apple— Anona roticulata, 5 * 

CMrimoya—ATiona Clmvimolia, 5* 
Mammee Apple — IVIammca ameri. 

’ : cMta, 

r fasliew Kut — Anacardiiim occiden- 
tal o, S’ 

t'irginiau Strawberry— Frngaria vlr- 

(i' 

Strawberry— Fragaria chiloen- 

' sis, If. 

^•^uava -rHidiam, griayava, 5* 

^i^^^umpMn and Squash — (Jucurbita 
Popo aud Molopopo (1). 
}>'’|teeWy' Tear — Opaniia llcna in. 
5 j di(‘a., 5 - 

?^OChO— Scfbinm odulo (1). 

Star- Apple — C hry st >pli vUum OaTnito, 
. 5 - 

,Aimito — Ti'acntua (Jaimito, 5* 
marmalade Tlum Lucuma nuToi- 

inogji) S’ 

Sapodilla—Hapoia arlims, 5» 


'ersimmoE - T> iempyrow v ivgi niaiui, 


{ ‘iimual Oapsicuni— Oapaicum au n u mill 

C f ')- 

i;/ ihrubby Capsicum— Capsicum 1‘rateS' 


( 1 ^) 

CO 

(0 

E. 
(0 

(0 

F. 

F. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

F. 
E. 
E. 


West India Isles. 

West India Isles. 

West India Isles, ISTow 
Granada. 

Ecuador, Fom (?). 

West India Isles. 

Tropical America. 

Tomperatc North America, 

Cliili. 

Continontal tropical A merica „ 
q.''ompoi,'afco North Ain erica. 

Mexico. 

Mexico (?), 

VWist India 

Point. 

Yalloy o! tlio 

Campcatliy, 

Panama, 

, Eastern 

I Brazil (?). 

I From the 
I Bahia. 
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Vu Peru 

F. 

M W(*Mihi<rK‘H,CVnimlAim‘nnu 
IPme-Applo— AiianaHHa naiiva, E jVlt'vict), tJtMitral Anwn’u’u, 

Fannnui., Ninv Ikaiiatlji, 
Ciuiaiia ^H), Baliia (F). 


CULTIVVa’l-il) I’OB Tin? Rlf'FJJS* 

1. Nuiriiiouis, 

^Jacao—TliooLronia Cacao, 5* ^ Amruon atid Orinoco Valley, 

Pnn.ima ('•"), Yuculnn C-^). 
Sug’ar Beau- -Plia'^c'oluH IimatuH, K llra/il 

(^umoa— ClK'iJojiodmm qniuoa (1). K, Now Oinnudu, IVru (H), 

Chill (f). 

Maize— /5ea ways (1). P N“ow (Imuiula (?)* 

S. Ikrs* 

Aruotto— Bixa orclhuia. Ih Ti*oj»cn>l AmenVa. 

Barbados Oottou— Clossythum harba- (F) Now Gmnmla (P), Moxioo ( H| 

deiiHo, g. WoNi tmlioH, 

Baxtb Kuta - Avaohis hypogix'a (1). K, Itm/.il (F). 

Madia—^Madia satxva (1). ItJ. Chili, California# 

CllYPTOGA^il CVLtnAUBB fOB TfHIS WlIOM® 

Mairtiroom—Agarjons oa’mpostrjs,y* | 0, | Northern homispbrw* 

toClKS Of irKK.IfOTO OB BNTIBIOLr UnCISUTAIN Oniom# 

Common Haricot— Phascohts vnlgnriM (1). 

Musk Gourd-* “Oacurbifca moscliata (1). 

Big-leaved Gourd— Gaouvbifca htnfoha, 


Kamo and duration 


Tomato— LycnpiWhicmu oaoulontnm 
( 1 ) 

Avocado Bear-'“lVts’^'a t*TatIsHima, g. 
Batjaw -Famva vulu’ariH, />. 
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CKNEKAt 03 j%SEEVATI03S^S A2vI) CONCLUSIONS. 


Avtide I: — Regions where Cultivated Plants originatecL 

In tlio beginning of fclio iiineteentlx century, the origin 
of most of our cultivated species was unknown. LinniBUS 
made no elibrts to discover it, and subsequent authors 
merely copied the vague or erroneous expi’cssioiis by 
which he indicated their habitations. Aiexainlcr von 
Humboldt expressed the true state of the scionee in 1807, 
when he said, The origin, the first homo of the plants 
most us(3ful to man, and which have accompanied him 
;l:rom the remotest opoclis, is a secret as imponetrablci as 
the dwelling of all our domestic animals. ... We do 
not know what region jiroduced spontaneously -whea’ 
barley, oats, and rye. TI .10 plants which constitrito 
natural riches of ail tli(3 inhabitants of the tro|)ics, Li 
banana, the papaw, the manioc, and maize, have nc. 
1:)cen found in a wild state. The potato presents 
same phenomenon.” ^ 

At tlie pi‘esent day, if a few cultivated species 1 
not yet been seen in a wild state, tliis is not tlic case 
the imnu^nso majority. We know at Icsast, most 
^{uently, irom wliat country they first came. This 
already the result of my work of 1857), wirich n 
more extensive research has confirmed in ^;lIn 
points. This research I’ms boon applied to 247 


* FtBHcd BUT 1(1, (MwjrtviFiv. dea p. 28. 

" OoiiutiBg two or throo forms wliidi arc porlxaps ratlior vci 
races. 
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cultivated on a large 8cali^r ]>y agrierilturists, or m 
kitclieii gartiei'hs orelianis, .1 iniglit luivo atldsal a 
few mreiy or but little known, oi* of W'bir*li 

tlio cultivation Inis been aba-udoiuni ; but tlio statist leal 
rc^sults woultl be (essentially the sa.nie. 

Out of tins s|ue(*i(‘s wliicii J liavae sttnlicM:!, the ohi 
world has furnisboil ji)lh America. 4o, am! Ihmce are still 
■Hiiccn'ta-im 

No species Avas common to tfie tropical ivnd fuistiral 
iNrgions of tlie two iKsnisplieres t,)cfor(* cnltivalicnL 
Allium sr/ianfopr<isin)h, tlu,i lioj') {Ilvontil^ni / iipit.bfH). 
the straw Ixirry {Fraj/aritf' tlu^ (nirrant {IUhrs 

^ndnimi), tlie clH^stmit {(JoMinuat ?.v/A/Oiv’s), ami tlm 
miLsIiroorn (Af/nriciis cun/yos'/r/.v), Aven* connnon to tlm 
northern. .I’tg’ions of tln^ old and now Avorlds, [ bnvt* 
reckoniMl ilmi among tln^ spi^c.ies of tin* (thl wnilib sincje 
their prin<'*i[)a,l hal>itati(.>ri is there, and ilnrr<N.hey 'were^ 
■first ciiltivatc^d. 

A great number of species originates! at once in. 
Et.irope «'ind Westeiii .Asia, in .Europe.^ a.nd Hilanhi, in ilie 
M!edit(‘rra..nean 'ba-sii'i and Wc^steni Asia, in .I'ndia ami 
the Asiatic arcliipelago, .in the West Ind.:icjs and Mexico, 
in tliesc two rc.>gi,ons and (Jolmnl)ia, in Ihirru and Brazil, 
or in Pern ami (.volvunbia, etc., (dc. They may ho eomrtcsl 
in the table. This is a proof of the impossibility of snb- 
.dividing the continents and of classing tlie islands in 
’:|frelkdofinecl natural regions. Whakwer be tljcj method. 
di.vision, there will always ho speeltis eonmion to t'\\u>,, 
four, or more regio.n8, and otliers conflru^d, to^ th 
portion of a single country. Tlui sairui facts may 
observed in the case of uncultivated species. 

not(vwortl\y fact is tlie absence in soim*. <?ounti‘ii;*s 
j^yj,|ndig(U'ious culti,vated plants. Tor instanct<*, W(3 luiVi- 
||^.o iVoin tbe a, retie or antarctic r(\giouH, wlujre, it :is 
flic fioras consist of btit few Hp(.‘cies. Tin* UiiitcHl 
in spik's of tlufir vast te.rri'tory, whi.cii will soon 
t Inimln^ds of millions of inlialfitaaits, only yii^lds, 
ritious plants worth cultivatirig, the dcrusahun. 
;e and the gourds. Mmiki mqmdmn^ \\’'liicd't 
rves gathered wild, Is a grass too inferior to- 
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otir cereals and to rice to make it worth the trouble of 
platitiug it. They had a few bulbs and edible berries, 
but they have nut tried to cultivate them, having early 
received the inai^e, which was worth far more. 


Patagonia and the Cape have not furnished a single 
species. Australia and New Zealand have furnished one 
tiw, Eiimlyptm glohulm, and a vegetable, not very 
nutritious, the Tetragonia Their floras were entirely 
wanting in gramin^B similar to the cereals, in leguminous^ 
plants with edible seeds, in Cruciferse with fleshy roots.^ 
in the moist tropical region of Auvstralia, rice and 
Alocasia macrorhim have been found wild, or perhaps 
naturalized, but the greater part of the country sufl ers 
too much from drought to allow these species to beedme 
widely diftused. 

In general, the austral regions had very few anniials, 
and among their restricted number none offered evident 
advantages. Now annual species are the easiest to cul- 
tivate. They have played a great part in the ancient 
agriculture of other countries. 

In shoi't, the original distribution of cultivated species 
was very unequal It had no proportion with the |3,eeds 
of man or the extent of territory. 


Artide IL — ^Number and BTatur© of Cultivated Species at 
Different Epochs. ^ 

The species marked A in the table on pp. 437-446 
must be regarded as of very ancient cultivation. They 
are forty-four in number. Some of the species xnarked 
B are probably as ancient, though it is impossible to 
prove it. The five American species marked D ate, prob- 
ably cultivated as early as those in the category C, or 
the most ancient in the category B. ^ 

As might be supposed, the species A are especially 
plants provlled witli roots, seeds, and fruits proper for 
the food of man. Afterwards come a few species saving 

* Roo of the useful plants of Australia by Sir JT. Uooker, 

M&ra Tasmaniat p. 03 e. ; and Bentbam, Flora AmkaUemiSf vii. 1 . 160. 

2 0 
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fruits a^greeaMe to the tasto, or textile, tinctorial, oil- 
pioducmg plants, or yielding stimulating drinks hy 
infusion or femiontatkm Tln^ro are among ikese, only 
two green vegcda.bles, and no fodder, I'lie orders wlrich 
predominate arc the Crucifciu), J^oguminosm, and Gra- 
minacoLe. 

The number of annuals is twenty-two oiiti of the 
, forty-four, or fifty per cent Out of live American spe(ueH 
I marked I), two are annuals. In tire catrgory A, therr^ 
.are two biennials, and D has none Among all the 
Fhanerogams the annuals are not more tlian fifty per 
ceAt, and the biennials one or at most two per cent, Ti 
is (blear that at the beginning of civiliiKation plants whicjh 
yield an imincdiaie return are most prizetl They oiler, 
mopovor, this advantage, that ilieir cultivation is easily 
ditliisod or iiicimsed, (dther because of the a,l)undance of 
seed, or the same species may be grown in Biimmer in ilio 
norfh, and in winter or all the year round in the troputs. 

ihjrbacooiis perennial plants are rare in categories A 
and D, Th(*<y are only from two to ftmr per cent., 
unb ss we include Bmmim okmm<% and tlu^ variety of 
flax which is usually perennial (A. migmtdfidmm% cidfci- 
vatckl hy the Swiss lake-dwellers. In nature herbaceous 
perennials constitute about forty per cent of the Phaiie« 
rogamsA 

and D include twenty ligneous species out of forty- 
nine, tliat is about forty-one per cent. They are in the 
projx^ iion of forty-three per cent, of the PJuinerogaum, 

T,’ us the earliest husbandmen employ(Hl chhdly 
anau s or biennials, rather fewer woody spi!(n<is, and far 
fmv herbaceous perennials. These dHferenct'S are due 
^ ndntive facility of cultivation, and the proportion 
vidcntly useJuI species in cat*h division, 

HpeeieB of tins old world marked B have been in 
Ion for Hior(» than two thousand yc^ars, but per- 
10 of them belong to category A, The American 

fopoHions wliush I for the lUmnaroKamB am 

aa tpnroxitttafcivtt (jaloiiitttion, miicl® with tho ai<i of Uio 
4 of Bto«Uor» Momnalaior, Thoy am juitiia^d hf 
son with B@varal Uom. 
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species marked E were cultivated before tlie discoveries 
of Columbus, perhaps for more than two thousand years. 
Many other species marked (^) in the table date probably 
from an ancient epoch, but as they chiefly exist in 
countries without a literature and without archaeological 
records wo do not know their history. It is useless to 
insist upon such doubtful categories |j*€«dt'the other hand, 
the plants which we know to have been first cultivated 
in the old world less than two thousand years ago, and in 
America since its discovery, may be compared with plants 
of ancient cultivation. 

These species of modern cultivation number sixty-one 
in the old world, marked C, and six in America, marked 
3? ; sixty-seven in all 

Classed according to their duration, they number 
thirty-seven per cent, annuals, seven to eight per cent* 
biennials, thirty-three per cent, herbaceous perennials, 
and twenty-two to twenty-three percent, woody species. 

The proportion of annuals or biennials is also here 
larger than in the whole number of plants, but it is not 
so large as among species of very ancient cultivatvon* 
The proportions of perennials and woody species are less 
than in the whole vegetable kingdom, bnt they are higher 
than among the species A, of very ancient cultivation. 

The plants cultivated for less than two thousand 
years are chiefly artificial fodders, winch the ancients 
scarcely knew ; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal plants 
(Cinchonas ) ; plants with edible fruits, or nutritious seeds 
(buckwheats) or aromatic seeds (coflee). 

Mon have not discovered and cultivated within the last 
two thousand years a single species which can rival maijse, 
rice, the sweet potato, the potato, the bread-fruit, the date 
cereals, millets, sorghums, the banana, soy. These date 
from three, four, or five thousand years, perhaps even in 
some cases six thousand years. The species first culti- 
vated during the Qrmco-Homan civilimtion and later 
nearly all answer to more varied or more refined needs. 
A great dispersion of the ancient speci|S%from one country 
to anoUuu' took place, and at the same time a selection of 
the best varieties developed in each species. The introduc- 
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tioiis within the hist two tliousarnl yt'ars l^ook plaeo in o 
very uT(\i»nlar and mterniittt‘nt manner. 1 (‘annot ijimfe 
a sinjL^de H])oeies (iultivatcal for tlie first tinn* aJtm* ih;ii-daie 
})y the dhineso, the <mItivaLors nl‘ aiKiient timi‘-4. 

The jHMiples (»1‘ SoiitlimTi ami \V(ss((M*n Asia innovated in 
a certain de^i^u’ee by cultivating the buckwheats, several 
cucurbitaceie, a few alliums, «te. In ICur()|H\ihe Homans 
and several peoples in the i\li<ldle Ages introdueinl the 
cultivation of a few vog»tahl(*s ami fruits, ami that r»f 
several foddeis. In Africa a few spcmc^s wiTe thtm lirst 
cultivated separatidy. After tin* voyagt's of Vasco il? 
Gama and of Columhus a ra])id clidusioii totdc p!a<‘e of 
the sjiecies already cultivated in eitlier • hmnisphert^. 
These transports continmsl during three centuries wdth- 
out any introdue.tion of new species into cultivation. 
In the two or three hundnsl years which pr<‘cH*dcri the 
discovery of Americ,a, and the two humlrcd wliicli fol- 
lowed, the number of cultivated species remairnsl almost 
stotionary, Tlie American sirawlierries, vir- 

giihiwHdf soa-kale, and Tvi ragtmUt introduced hi 

the eighteenth century, have but litth* importance. We 
must come to the midtile of the present lieniiiry to fiml 
now cultures of any value from the utilitarian point of 
view, such as Kmidjjpim globalm of Australia and the 
Oinehcmdi^ of South America. 

The mode of introduetitm of the latter sjxHues shows 
the great ebange which has taken place in the means of 
transport. Previously the cultivation of a j>lant began 
in the country where it existetl, wluTeas th(» Australiiiii 
Eucalyptus was first planted and stnvn in Algeria, and 
the Uinchtmas of America in the south of Asia* Gp to 
our own <lny botanical or private gardens liad only 
diHusod Hpeei{*s already cultivated Homtwvhere> ; now they 
introijucij absolutidy new cultim^s. The royal garden at 
Kew is distinguished^ in this respect, and other botanical 
gardens and acclimaiimtiun societies m England and else- 
whore are making similar attempts* It is prohahte that 
tropical countries will greatly prolit by this in the course 
of a century. Others will also find their advantage firom 
the growing facility in the transport of commoditm 
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When a species lias been once cultivated, it is rarely, 
perhaps never completely, abandoned. It continues to 
bo here and therti cultivated in backward countries, or 
those whoso climate is especially favourable. I have 
passed over some of these species which are nearly 
abandoned, such as dyer’s woad (Isatis tinctoHa), m&llow 
(Uakn sylvesMa), a vegetable used by the Romans, and 
certain mediciiml plants formerly much used, such as 
fennel, cummin, etc , but it is certain that they are still 
grown in some places. 

The competition of species causes the cultivation of 
some to diminish, of others to increase , besides, vegetable 
dyes and medicinal plants are rivalled by the discoveries 
of chemists Woad, madder, indigo, mint, and several 
simples must give way before the invasion of chemical 
products. It is possible that men may succeed in making 
oil, sugar, and flour, as honey, butter, and jellies are 
already made, without employing organic substances. 
Nothing, for instance, would more completely change 
agricultural conditions than the manufacture of flour 
from its known inorganic elements. In the actual state 
of science, there are still products which will be more and 
more required of the vegetable kingdom ; these are tex- 
tile sub^stanceB, tan, indiarubber, gutta-percha, and certain 
spices. As the forests where these are found are gradu- 
ally destroyed, and these substances are at the same time 
more in demand, there will be the greater inducement to 
cultivate certain species 

These usually belong to' tropical countrievS. It is in 
these regions also, particularly in South America, that 
fruit trees will be more cultivated — those of the order 
Anonacem for instance, of which the natives and botanists 
already rccognko the value. Probably the number of 
plants suitable for fodder, and of forest trees which can 
live in hot dry countries, will be increased. The addi- 
tions will not be numerous in temperate climates, nor 
especially in cold regions. 

From these data and reflections it is probable that at 
the end of the nineteenth centuiy men will cultivate on 
a large scale and for use about three hundred species. 
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This is a small proportion of thoono hundrcMl ami iwonty 
or one ImndrtMl and forty thonsand in ih(‘ vot»‘t‘lal»io 
Ivupi^dom; hut in iho animal world thr propoiiion of 
crcatur(‘s sulyc’ct to the will of man is la-r smaitu*. 
There are tiot jierhnps more than two lumdri‘d speelos of 
domestic animats — tiuit is, reared for our use,— a.nd 
animal kino’dom reckons millions of siHiei(‘s. In the 
great class of molluscs the oyster alone is cultivated, fuid 
in that of the Articidata, wliicli counts i<m times more 
species than the vegidahhi kingdom, we can only nanu^, 
the bee and twro or three silk-prodncing InstMiis. Doubt- 
less the numboi of sjiecies of animals a.ml vegetal^les 
which may bo reared or cultivated for pleasure or 
curiosity is very large*: witness menageries and zoolo- 
gical and botanical gardens, but 1 am tmly sprsaking here 
of useful plants ami animals, in general and cuhtoniary 
employment. 


Arikk Il/.—Cultivated Hants known or not known in a 
Wild State. 

hScionce has stmceoded in discovering the goographieal 
origin of nearly all cultivated specit^s; but there is hm 
progress in the knowledge of species in a natural state-'^ 
that is wild, far from cultivation and dwellings. TIjuunj 
arc species which have not been diseoven-ed in this 
condition, and others whose specific identity and truly 
wild condition are doubtful 

In the following enumeration I have classed the 
specioHs according to the degree of c(U‘tainty as to the 
wild character, and the nature of tlio doubts whore such 
exisi^ 

1. spontaneous species, that is wild, seen by several 
botanists far from <lweUingH and cultivaticm, with every 
appearance of indigenous plants, and under a fcuin iilimticill 
with one of the cultivated varieties. These are tiio 

' The $p&dm In iialicH aro of vary anoloal? ciilfcimUon (A or D), 
those marked with an asterittk hay© boom Jos© ilmix two thoauand j©ar« 
in ouMyation (0 or F). 
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spccios wliicli are not cntiineratod below; they are 169 
in number, 

Among these 169 species, belong to the categories 
A and JJ, of very ancient cultivation, 56 have been in 
cultivation less than two thousand years, C, and the 
others are of modern or unknown date. 

2. Seen and gathered in the same conditions, but by 
a single botanist in a single locality. Three species. 

Cucurbita maxima, Dulgaris^NicotianaTahamm, 

3. Seen and mentioned but not gathered in the same 
conditions by one or two authors and botanists, more or 
less ancient, who may have been mistaken. Two species. 

Carthamus tinctorius, Tritimm rndgare, 

4. Gathered wild by botanists in several localities 
under a foi'm slightly diiferent to those which are culti- 
vated, but which most authors have no hesitation in 
classing with the species. Four species. 

Olea ewro]pCBa, Oryza sativa, Solanum tuberosum, 
Vitis vinifera, 

6. Wild, gathered by botanists in several localities 
under forms considered by some botanists as constituting 
different species, while others treat them as varieties. 
Fifteen species. 

Allium ampeloprasum porrum, Cichorium Endivia, 
var.. Crocus sativus, var,, *Cucumis melo, Cucurbita 
Pepo, Helianthus tuberosus, Latuea scariola sativa, 
Linum usitaiiBsvmvm awmmm, Lycopersicum escnlon- 
tium, Papaver somniferum, Pyrus nivalis var., *Bibes 
grossularia, Solanum Melongena, ^Spinacia oleraeea var., 
Triticum monococcum. 

6. Subspontaneous, that is half-wild, similiar to one 
"or other of the cultivated forms, but possibly plants 
escaped from cultivation, judging from the locality. 
Twenty-four species. 

Agava americana, Amarantus gangeticus, Amygdalus 
persioa, Areca catechu, ^Avena orientalis, Avena sativa, 
^Oajanus indicus, Oicer arictiwam, Citrus decumana, 
Cucurbita moschata, Dioscorea japonica, Ervum Erviiia, 
Eroum lens, Fagopyrum emargmatum, Gossypium bar- 
badense, Holous saccharatus, Bolcus sorghum^ Indigofera 
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iiTietoria, Lepidum saiivmn, Maraiita annHlinareu, Nim- 
tiaim rusiiaa, J^aniiUhm miUneeKhi^ JlaphauuK huUvuhi 
H pergula am^tusia 

7» rt!ibsp<aitatuKaiH like tho piwdin^Lt, hnl, 
etioagh ln)iu thi^ tniltivattMl variiit.H'H lu Icnul ilu^ mnjin’ity 
of autliorH to ri*gar(l thoia iiH dwtuiet Hpeoicu Throo 
fejpeeioa 

^Allium ascaJonionm (varkity of A. eepti?), Alliuru 
HCoroclopraBUiu (variety of A. sa.tivum ?), Het^ale, eeroalo 
(vatiety of ono of tho poroniiial speeuss <>1* H(M*ale '<'), 

H. Not diHCovcrcd in a wild nlate nor (non ImlfAvilrl, 
derived perliap^ from cultivated ypeeies at tlu‘ 
of agiicnlturo, but too dltferent not to be commonly 
regarded as distinct species. Three wja^eics. 

Hordewm Imxasiwlmi (dorKed froni JL di8/a*/u>n ?), 
Bm^demn vulgare (derived from i£ didkhont)^ Tnlimm 
Hpelta (derived from 21 vvlgare ?) 

0. Not discovered in a wild state nor even half-wiki, 
but originating in countries which arc not completely 
explored, and belonging perhaps to little-known wild 
species of these countries. Six species. 

Arachlshypogea, Carophyllus aromatietis, Oomolmilm 
hatataSf ^Dolichos lubia, Manihot utilissima, Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

10. Not found in a wild state, nor even half-wdid, 
but originating in countries which are not suIJicictitly 
explored, or in similar countries which cannot be deliiied, 
more ditferent than the latter from known wild species* 
Eighteen species. 

Amorpbophallus konjak, Arraeacha osculenta, Bms- 
siea chinensis, Capsicum annuum, Olieuopodium quinoa/ 
Citrus nobilis, Cucurbita ficifolia, Dioseorea alata, Dios- 
carea Batatas, Dioscoroa sativa, Eleusine eoracana, Lucuma 
mammosa, Nephelimn LitcM, ^Pisurn sativum, Saeeharum 
officinarum, Sechium edule, ^Trieosanthes anguina, im 
mays 

Total 247 species. 

* Since this list was printed, 1 have been informed that the qniaoa 
is wild m Chili. Soma of the dgnres need modlteation in ooasequence 
of this error. 
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ThoHt‘ hIiow t.hai there are 1!)?5 {«pc»eies known 

to^ be wiltl, «7 cloubiJul, m half-wild, and 27 not found 
wild. 

I believe that thtsse lant will be fotmd noma time or 
other, if not under one of the cultivated forum, at least in 
mi allied form called species or variety according to the 
auilK>r. To attain this result tropical coiintries will 
have to be more thoroughly ex]dored, collectors must 
be more attentive to localities, and more floras must bo 
puldished of countries now little known, and good mono- 
graphs of certain genera based upon the characters which 
vary least in cultivation. 

A few species having their origin in countries fairly 
well explored, and which it is impossible to confound 
with others because each is unique in its genus, have not 
been found wild, or only once, which leads us to suppose 
that they are extinct in nature, or rapidly becoming so. 
I allude to maisse and the bean (see pp. 387 and 316). I 
mention also in Article IV* other plants which appear 
to be becoming extinct in the last few thousand years. 
These last belong to genera which contain many species, 
which renders the hypothesis less probable ; ^ but, on the 
other hand, they are rarely seen at a distance from culti- 
vated ground, and they hardly ever become naturalissed, 
that is wild, which shows a certain feebleness or a 
tendency to become the prey of animals and parasites. 

The 67 species cultivated for less than two thousand 
years (C, F) are all found wild, except the species marked 
with an asterisk, which have not been found or which 
are subject to doubts. This is a proportion of oighty- 
threo per cent. 

Wiiat is more remarkable is that the great majority 
of species cultivated for more than four thousand years 
(A), or in America for three thousand or four thousand 
years (D), still exist wild in a foj‘m identical with some 
one of the cultivated varieties. Their number is thirty- 
one out of forty-nine, or sixty-three per coni In cate- 
gories 9 and 10 there are only two of these species of 

* Foi* I’csaBOBB wliich X cannot hojpo oxpyass, monotypioal genera are 
i?or tlio most part in pioooss of esetmefcioa. 
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very anciont cultivation, or four per and t1io,so aro 

two species whicli probably exist no luhp;iu*as wild pliuds 
I bcli<‘ved, a priori, that a great number of the 
species cultivated lor more tlian four tlemsand yi^ios 
would have altered from their original condition to such 
a degree that thejr could no longer be recognisied among 
wildi plants. It a])pcars, on tbe contrary, tiiai i»be ftnuus 
anterior to cultivation have commonly ivmained side by 
side with those which cultivators cniployiul atid propa- 
gated from century to century. This may be explained 
in two ways: 1. The period of four thousaml years 
is short compared to the diaation of most of ilic spi'eitic 
forms in phanerogamous plants* 2. The cultivat.cid 
species receive, outside of cultivated grouml, continual 
rcmforcoments from the scihIr wliiisli man, bir<ls, and 
difierent natural agents disperse and transport in a 
thousand ways. Naturalizations produced in this manner 
often confound the wild plants with the cultivated ones, 
and the more easily that they fertilize each other sinco 
they belong to the same species. TTiis fact is clearly 
demonstrated in the case of a plant of the old world 
cultivated in America, in gardens, and which, later, 
becomes naturalized on a large scale in the open country 
or the woods, like the cardoon at Buenos Ayre^s, and the 
oranges in several American countries. Cultivation 
widens areas, and supplements the delieits which the 
natural reproduction of the Bpocies may prtssent* There 
aro, however, a few exceptions, whicli are worth men- 
tioning in a separate article# 

Arliele. IF*— Cultivated Hants wMoh are Extinct, 0? 
becoming Extinct in a Wild State* 

These spc^cies to which I alludo preseui three remark* 
able chariuttcrs 

^ 1. They Imvo not been found wild, or only once or 
twice, and often doubtfully, although the rogioiiB whouco 
they come have been visited by several botanista 

2. They have not the faculty of sowing Ihamselves, 
and propagating indefinitely outside cultivated ground* 
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In otihor terms, in such cases they do not pass out of the 
condition of adventitious plants. 

3* It cannot be supposed that they are derived within 
historic times from certain allied species. 

These three characters are found united in the follow- 
ing s))ccies: — Bean {Faha vulgaris), chick-pea (Oicer 
arieiinum), ervilla (Ervum Ervilia), lentil {Ervum lens), 
tobacco (NicoUana tahacum), wheat {Triticum vuU 
gare\ mai^se {Zea mays). The sweet potato (Convol- 
vulus batatas) should be a<ldGd if the kindred species 
were better known to be distinct, and the carthainine 
(Garthamus ti/ticiorius)H* the interior of Arabia had been 
explored, and we had not found a mention of the plant 
in an Arabian author. 

All these species, and probably others of little-known 
countries or genera, appear to be extinct or on their way 
to become so. Supposing they ceased to be cultivated, 
they would disappear, whereas the majority of culti- 
vated plants have become somewhere naturalized, and 
would persist in a wild state. 

The seven species mentioned just now, excepting 
tobacco, have seeds full of fecula, which are the food of 
birds, rodents, and different insects, and have not the 
power of passing entire through their alimentary canal. 
This is probably the sole or principal cause of their 
inferiority in the struggle for existence 

Thus my researches into cultivated plants show that 
certain species are extinct or becoming extinct since the 
historical epoch, and tliat not in small islands but on 
vast continents without any great modilications of 
climate. Hub is an important result for the history of 
all organic beings in all epochs. 


Article V , — Concluding Eemarks* 

J. Cultivated plants do not belong to any particular 
category, ibr they belong to fifty-ono different families* 
They are, however, all phanerogamous except the mush- 
room (Jgaricus campestris). 
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2. Tlie charactm wliicli have nioni varied in enlHva- 
tioti are, lK\i,niiniie4 with Qm luobi var5al»le , if 11ie s?/«\ 
form, and colour oV the Ih^sliy ]»arH wliah^ver oruan they 
belong* to ball), iubereli', iVtui, or mmhIj, and the 

abimdaiua) of fauila, Hiii^ar, and other Hubstanceh whieli 
arc couiahied in thoHo parts; b. "riH‘ nmuln^r of seeds, 
which is often in inverse ratio to tla‘ d(‘Vi‘l(*pnu*.ni of the 
fleshy parts of the plant, c. Hie form, si/.e, or ]nibes- 
cence of tlie floral organs which pen'sist round tlm fruits 
or seeds; cL The rapidity of ilie phenoimum of ve^fdiE** 
tion — whence often results the quality of ligneous or 
herbaceous plants, and of perennial, bicnniid, m‘ annual. 

The stems, leaves, and flowers vary liltie in plants 
cultivated for those organs, "fhe last fonnaiions fif 
each yearly or bhmnial growth vary most; in otluu* 
terms, the results of vc^getation vary more than tiie 
organs which cause v(‘getation. 

8, I have not obstnwod the slighkist indication of an 
adaptation to cold. When the cultivation of a 
advances towards the north (maij^e, flax, toliacco, (dc.), it 
is explained by the production of early vavieti(\4, which 
can ripen before the cold season, or by the custom of 
cultivating in the north, in summer, the species which in 
the south are sown in winter. The study of the northern 
limits of wild species had formerly led mo to the same 
conclusion, for they have not changed within historic 
times although the seeds are carried frequently and 
continually to the north of each limit. Periods of more 
than four or five thousand years, or changenients of form 
and duration, are needed apparently to produce a modlli- 
cation in a plant which will allow it to support a greater 
degree of cold. 

4 The classification of varieties made by agricuh 
turlsts and gardeners are gcmerally hasod on ihohu 
characters which vary most (form, Hm\ colotir, taste of 
the fieshy parte, beard in the oars of corn, etc.). IbitaiUHte 
are mistaken when they follow this example; they 
should consult those more fixed characters of the organs 
for the sake of which the species are not cultivated 

6» A non-oultivated species being a group of more or 
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less similar forms, among wliich subordinate groups may 
often be distinguished (races, varieties, sub- varieties), it 
may have happened that two or more of these slightly 
ditiering forms may have been introduced into cultiva- 
tion. This must have been the case especially when the 
habitation of a species is extensive, and yet more when 
it IS disjunctive. The first case is probably that of the 
cabbage {Brassica), of flax, bird-cheiry {Primus avium), 
the common pear, etc. The second is probably that of 
the gourd, the melon, and trefoil haricot, which existed 
previous to cultivation both in India and Africa 

6 No distinctive character is known between a 
naturalized plant which arose several generations back 
from a cultivated plant, and a wild plant sprung from 
plants which have always been wild In any case, in the 
transition from cultivated plant to wild plant, the par- 
ticular features which are propagated by grafting are not 
preserved by seedlings. For instance, the olive tree which 
has became wild is the oleaster, the pear bears smaller 
fruits, the Spanish chestnut yields a common fruit. For 
the rest, the forms naturalized from cultivated species 
have not yet been sufficiently observed from generation 
to generation. M. Sagot has done this for the vine. 
It would be interesting to compare in the same manner 
with their cultivated forms Citrus, Persica, and the 
cardoon, naturalized in America, far from their original 
home, as also the Agave and the prickly pear, wild in 
America, with their naturalized varieties in the old world. 
We should know exactly what persists after a temporary 
state of cultivation 

7. A species may have had, previous to cultivation, a 
restricted habitation, and subsccpicntly occupy an im- 
mense area as a cultivated and sometimes a naturalized 
plant. 

8. In the history of cultivated plants, I have noticed 
no trace of communication bed ween the poojilos of the old 
and now worlds before the discovery of Ameri<*a by 
Columbus. The Scandinavians, who had pushed their 
excursions as far as the north of the United States, and 
the Basc|uos of the Middle Ages, who followed whales 
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perhaps as far as America, do iioi; scorn to have trails 
ported a single cultivated Npociea Neither lias tlie (iiill 
Sticam produced any eilixit. Betweeu Aiuerit-a and 
Asia two transports of useful plants perhaps (,ook place 
the one by man (tlio Jlatata, or swoi't jiotato) the other 
by the a^-ency of man or of the sea (the cocoa-nut palm) 
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A 

Abi, 285 

Agava americaaa, 153 
Alexanders, 91 
Alexandrine clover, 107 
Alligator pear, 292 
Allmm Ampeloprasnm, 101 

Ascalonionm, 68 

Oepa, 66 

• fistnlosum, 68 

sativum, 63 

Schmnoprasum, 72 

Scorodoprasum, 71 

Almond, 218 
Alocasia maororhiza, 75 
Aloe, American, 153 
Amarantus frnmentaceus, 352 

gangetious, 100 

American Aloe, 153 

indigoes, 137 

Ainotphopliallus Konjak, 76 

Uavieri, 76 

Amygdalus communis, 218 

Persica, 221 

Anaca-iHlmm occidentale, 198 
Ananassa saliva, 311 
Andropogon saccharatus, 882 

Sorghum, 380 

Angular Luffa, 371 
Angunan cucumber, 267 
Annual capaioura, 289 
Anona OhorimoUa, 174 

murioata, 168, 173 

reticulata, 174 

squamosa, 3 68 

Aathrisous Oerefio lam, 90 


Ape, 75 

Apium graveolens, 90 
Apple, 233 

, custard, 168, 174 

, Malay, 241 

, mammee, 189 

pine, 311 

, star, 286 

, sugar, 168 

, Tahiti, 202 

Apricot, 215 
Arab tea, 134 
Arachis hypogma, 411 
Aieca catechu, 427 
Armeniaoa vulgaris, 215 
Arnotto, 401 
Ai'racacha esoulenta, 40 
Airowroot, 81 
Artichoke, 92 

, Jerusalem, 42 

Artocarpus inoisa, 298 

mlegriMia, 299 

Arum esculontimi, 73 

maciorhiiKou, 75 

Aubergine, 287 
Avena oriontalifi, 373 

sativa, 373 

strigosa, 375 

Avocado pear, 292 


B 

Bambarra ground-nut, 347 
Banana, 304 
Barbados cotton, 408 
Barleys, 367 
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Bntaias odnliB, .53 

inanmioHii, 57 

BtMiij Inoatl, 311) 

, Ivulury, 338 

Jk'oiraoi., *>H 
Bomnoimi, 3(»8 
Beta vulpiriB, 58 
Hu'd-cliorry, ii()5 
BiuVb ftmi., 113 
Bitter orange, 183 
Bi\a Orollana, dOl 
Black ennant, 278 
Binasioa eampoBliiK, 30 

Nap us, 3(> 

— — olcracea, 80, 83 

Bapa, 30 

Bread-lVuit, 208 
Broad bean, 310 
Bionielia Ananas, 3ll 
Buckwheat, comtnoii, 348 

, notch.s(H'dt3<l, 351 

, Tail ary, 353 

Biinaoo, 21 It 
Bullock's heart, 174 


0 

Cabbage, 83 
Cacao, 313 
Oalinito, 285 
Calabash, 2d 5 
OaniiabiH sativa, 148 
Capsicum annunm, 289 
frutoscens, 2U0 
Carcloou, 92 
Cai'ica Fapayft, 273 
Carob, 334 
Oarthanuno, 104 
Caryophyilns aromatiotis, 161 
CuMhow, lUH 
OasHiH, 27H 

CaHiauoa vuIga,riM, 353 
Casirf)r«f«i plant, 422 
CaihaeduliM, I3I» 

Oidory, HO 

CamstiH vulgariM, 207 
Caratoma Hiiiqua, 334 
Ohayota, 273 

Obonopfidhtm Quinoa, SOI 
OhaiTy, bird, 205 
, sour, 207 


nhoiTil, 00 
Chi ‘hi nut, 353 
Chickling vol ch, no 
Ohick‘P< a, 323 
Chicornun Kndivia, 07 
- Intybus, 00 
Ofueory, 00 
China HTUHS, 110 
Cliinesi* pear, 233 
ChirirrH)\a, 174 
Chives, 72 
Ciieeho, 273 

Chryhcphylluni Calnnta, 285 
Cirnmrrnui, ! 10 

Cinnannmuni Keylnnieuni, 1*10 
Cilion, 17H 

OilrulluH vnlgartH, 202 
CJitruH Aiirautmin, IHH 
« — u. deeninana. 177 

inedieu, 178 

-JiehiliH, 18B 
Chive, 10! 

Clover, erimson, 100 

, Kgyptinn, 107 

, purple, 105 

C<wa, 135 

Coehlearia Anrmraeia, 08 
Cocoa.nuic palm, 420 
CueoB 420 

Com*e, 415^ 

CoH’ea urabloa, 418 

hbtU'Km, 418 

ColoniHia, 73 
Convolvulus Bfitalas, 50 
— - inaimmisn, 57 
CorohwuK eapHulariH, 330 
«*~’ oliteHus, 130 
Corn salad, 01 
Corn sparry, 1 1 1 
Cotton, Barliudos, <108 
lierhiH’i'oiiH, 452 
— trees -l-OH 
CrcHH, garden, lOfI 
CrwMjH Mitiuim, HS 
Cucumber, 204 
Cucunnrt Anj^uria, 267 
Mehi, 25H 
salivaM, 20i 

Cwewrbita edrullim, 20 ^ 

— - lldfella, 257 
— - Lagetinna, 246 
mastima, 249 
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OucxirHta Melopepo, pepo, 253 

— mosciiata, 257 
Curraut, blackj 278 

, red, 277 

Oup’ jrd apple, 168 
Oyclonia vegans, 236 
Oyuara Oardaiicnlus, 92 

CytistLS Cajan, 332 

SoolymnSj 92 

D 

Date-palm, 301 
Dioscorea, 76 
Doliohos Lablab, 346 

— Lnbia, 347 

Soja, 330 

Dyer’s mdigo, 136 

E 

Egyptian clover, 107 

lupin, 327 

— ^ wheat, 259 
Elaeis gmneensis, 429 
Elensxne Ooracana, 884 
Endive, 97 
Emlla, 107 
Ervum ErviUa, 107 
— — lens, 821 
Erythroxylon Coca, 135 
Eugenia Jambos, 240 
*— "malaocensis, 241 

E 

Eaba vulgaris, 816 
Eagopyrum emarginatuiUj 351 

esculentum, 348 

tatarioum, 350 

Fenugreek, 112 
Fious Oanca, 295 
Field-pea, 327 
Fig, 295 

Fig-leaved pumpkin, 257 
Fig, Indian, 274 
Flat-podded pea, 109 
Flax, 119 

Fragaria cHloensis, 205 

vesca, 203 

virgmxana, 205 

French honeysuckle, 104 


a 

Garcinia Haugostana, 118 
Garden cress, 86 

pea, 328 

Garlic, 63 
Glycine soya, 330 

snbteia..taea, 347 

Gombo, 189 
Gooseberry, 276 
Gossypium arboreum, 408 

barbadense, 408 

— herbaceum, 402 
Gourd, 245, 249 

1 snake, 273 

, towel, 269 

Grass, China, 146 
Grass, guinea, 115 
Green gram, 346 
Guava, 241 


H 

Haricot bean, 338 
Hedysarium coronarium, 104 
Helianthus tuberosus, 42 
Hemp, 148 
Henna, 138 

Hibiscus esoulentus, 189 
Holcus saocharatus, 382 

Sorghum, 380 

Hop, 162 

Hordeum distichon, 367 
— hesastiohon, 369 

vulgaro, 368 

Horse-radish, S3 
Humulus liupulus, 162 


J 

Ilox paraguariensis, 135 
Indian 6g, 274 
Indigo, Xmorioan, 187 
— , dyer’s, 136 

silver, 137/ 

Indigofera ar^itoa, 137 

— oerulea, ll7 

— tinotopia, 136 
Ipomea mammosa, 57 

2 H 
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S 

Ja<sk-lnufc» 21)9 
JamboBa MalaronnHifli E4l 

vulgartB, 240 

Jfitropka matulitji, 59 
Jiii'UBaloiw 42 

JuglaiiB rogia^ 425 
Jojube, coruiiion, 104 
Imliatij 107 
— , Lotus, 190 
Jute, 130 

K 

Kiduoy beau, 338 
— xriotb, 34 li 
— , tbrocj-loboci, 345 
Kiery, 352 
Kh&fe, 134 
Konjak, 70 

Ii 

Lablab, 847 

Lageuaria vulgaris, 245 
Lamb’s lottuoa, 91 
Latbyras Cicera, 109 
— Ocbras, 110 
sativus, 111 
Lattuca soariola, 95 
Lawfioma alba, 138 
Leek, 101 
Lemon, 178 
Lens esoulenta, 221 
Lentxl, 321 
Lopidum sativum, 06 
Lettuoo, 95 
— lamVs, 91 
Linum uBitatisstmum, U9 
Litohi, 814 
Longan, 8X5 
Lotos jujube, 190 
LuMa, 847 
Luoem, 102 
Luouma Oalndto, 2S5 
mam%os% 286 
Lupin, 825 
Lp.p!nusalbus, 8il 
827 

'If ecjpevsioum. e»oulsul9iij| |90 


M 

Muddor, 41 
Madia sativa, 418 
Maizo, 8B7 
Malay appla, 241 
iManiinnt), 199 
■ — -ammfmaa, IB9 
— fcJaputa, 280 
Mandarin, 188 
Mandubi, 411 
MJingifera indiea, 200 
Mango, 200 
MaugoBtoon, 188 
Mnninc, 69 

Mauiliot utiliBSmia, 69 
Marauta arundinruHsa, 81 
Marmalade plum, 280 
Maid, 135 

Metlieago satjva, 102 
Holoii, 26S 

, immpkiit, 256 

water, 2f>2 

•« — , white gourd, 208 
Millet, common, 270 

, Italian, 278 

Momordioa cyliutlriea, 2C9 
Monkey-nut, 411 
MoruB niba, 149 

nigra, 162 

Mulberry, 149 
Hung, 346 
Musk pumnkiu, 356 
Myrlsmoa mgrans, 419 


Nephelium lappaooum, 815 
•“« Htohi, 314 
— « lougamt, Bl5 
Hew !2eiitand «|nnaoh, 89 
Hitsoiiana talmoum, 139 
Hutmegj 419 


0 

Oats, 872 - 
Oohro, 189 
Oohrus, HI 
OiLpalm, 429 
Olea europea, 279 
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mimt ^ 

W Wwlnh^ IMS 
OTO|jfjr«hi« mtiiim, loi 
tlimum lloitM liiilka, 274 
Orinpi* IHl 

bittor, im 
* sw««t» l^tl 
Omlt&opuH Hiitivus^ 118 
Orjm »ativ% 8B5 


2 - 

420 

. — m, m 

italloum, 378 

— aaftacimtim, 115 

— miliadnum, 870 
PftpttTa, Bomnihmm, 807 

PapitW, 200 

Pftp«Pi vulgaris, 203 
Parilty, 90 
Pea, 827 

, field, 827 

garden, 328 
— • nut, 411 
-- — , pigeon, 882 
Peaob, 221 
Pear, 220 

avocado, 273 
Ohinose, 238 
prickly, 274 

said, 283 

snowy, 282 
Popper, red, 288 . 

Persea graiissima, 292 
Perdoa vulgaris, 221 
Petroselinum sativum, 90 
Fkasooks aoowifcifoHtts, 845 
— lunattts, S44 
~-*i Mungo, 846 

— vuigsris, 338 
Phcenlx daotylifera, 801 
Pigeon.poa, 382 
Fine-apple, 311 
Fistaenio nut, 810 
Piitaeia vera, 316 
Flstim arvonso, 327 

Dobras, 111 

— sativum, 32S 
Flum, BIX 


Polygonum emarginatum, 851 
fagopyrum, 048 

— tafcarioum, 353 
Fomogranate, 327 
Poppy, 307 

Fortulaoa oleraoea, 87 
Potato, 45 

sweoi, 83 
Ptickly pear, 274 
Primus Amygdalus, 218 

— Armeniaca, 215 

avmm, 205 

— Oerasua, 207 
— ‘ domestica, 212 

— insititia, 214 
— *• Persioa, 221 
Psidmm guayava, 241 
Pumjikxu, fig-leaved, 257 

musk or melon, 266 
Funioa Oranatum, 237 
Purslane, 87 
Pyrus communis, 229 
mains, 230 
nivabs, 233 

— sinensiS, 283 


Q 

Quince, 236 
Qumoa, 351 


B 

Badish, 29 

1 horse, 80 

Bambutan, 315 
Baphanus sativus, 29 
Khus Ooriaria, 103 
Bibos Drossularis, 276 
nigrum, 278 

— Aibrum, 277 

— Uva-orispa, 276 
Bice, 385 

Bicinus communis, 422 
Booambolo, 72 
Bose-applo, 240 
Bubia tinotorum, 41 
Bye, 370 
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B 

154 

HiilTrnti^ lijfl 
BainlVuis, H*4 

B|*anwli» KU 
HnlHify, 4 li 
Hfiptiddla, 2i*J{5 
BH|}o<a atdiraw, 280 
Hmiuli^c carafolima, 90 
H«om»tiera luapaaka, 41 
HiJtmUt cwato, HtO 
Bechiista eclulo, 272 
Brnsm^f 419 

indjcjttiti, *119 
Saiarla ItaUt‘a, 080 
Bliaddoek, 177 
BMlofc, 08 
Bin,n% Simmirni .19 
Skimt. 89 

Smyrniuiit ObtH-airiitn, fit 
Bank«» gtmrd, 272 
goIan«m Oaiatiasrsonil, 4tl 
JttitoitOi 40 
*— jtiiagUft, 40 
~--A tab^iromim, 45 
wjfruoosna, 49 
Borgjbaitt aaciobaratua, 082 
— v«Jgifcrj», 88Q 
Born* sop, 170 
Boy, 880 

BpMsh mitdoint 104 
fMftiki ikrrexisis, 114 

B^mhrn 
“•■****, Ifew ISiBiilaad, 87 
Sploiboia pleraooa, 98 
Bpondlas dulots, 202 
iptitry, mm, 114 
'iferawborry, 208 
— , mm, 205 
***, ?irgi(«laft, 205 
itigar applo, 108 
mm, 154 
Samaolir 188 
wwt palato, 88 
188 


f 

TiJrliil.i nppfe, 202 
.’rare, tOB 
Tivt, 117 

IVl.ragoitia oxpaaia, 89 

TIuHi. hilHMlHtH, 117 

I'lMnibroiaa (?ac*ao* 818 
Tol»a<To, 100 
IViwiO jxtn»rfl» 200 
Tugomdla f'Vj*auin-graKMjm, 112 
Triioliuin Ak‘\ar*dnnuin, 107 
Incsaniiattun, I lt> 

— — ^ praitmHo, 305 
Tritbjum lestivutit, *154 
— ,150 
cUcocouun 005 
flwrum, O0t) 

— - bybt^muiu, 054 
“• maiKHKanaa, 805 
|w»btimatn, 801 
‘•^aiwUiU m 
ruigait^, 854 
Toiallp* 80 

Y 

VttUn’iarwdIa olitoffa, H0 
¥ut«h, olibkling, llo 
cnmatott, 108 
Ybla wvilta, 107 
«-* — safciva, 108 
Tiijo, 101 
Yitisvbifsm, 101 
Yoanteia gteibfcftrrauf a, 

W 

Wainttfc, 245 
WImts, 35i 

¥ 

Z 

Zm Mayw, 887 

4«j»ba. 107 
*«»««•- b«0,u«, 198 
vaigarii, 104 
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